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Inflated crops 


PPE WESTERN FARMER Whose land is fertilized 
| with Shell ammonia experiences “inflation” of 
al brivhte ! kind hice ased produc tion ot his crops 
often multiplied production! 
For Shell ammonia is better than SL% 
richest available source of this plant-building ele- 


nitrogen, 


ment, Since Shell Chemical pioneered methods 
of applying ammonia to the soil 20 years ago, it 
has brought to thousands of farms in the West 
a better, more economical way to fertilize crops. 


a a seni 


&. 


“Swodpags i 


for a change! 


Shell makes ammonia from air and natural gas 
delivers it to the farm and applies it to the soil 
directly by injection, or through the water 
irrigation ditches. Bigger crops repay the cost 
many times over. 

Supplying agricultural ammonia is just on 
wav in which Shell Chemical is meeting the needs 
of industry and agriculture. Application 
of pe troleum chemistry to your needs 
is our constant purpose. 


Shell Chemical Corporation ( 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK . 


SAN FRANCISCO 





“What will the telephone 
be like 


when I grow up?’ 


It’s hard to say, young fellow, 
but you can be sure there are 
great things ahead. 


Today we telephone from mov- 
ing automobiles, trains, airplanes 
and ships far out at sea. And 
radio microwaves beam tele- 
phone calls and television pro- 
grams from tower to tower across 
the country. 


The day is coming when you 
will be able to reach any tele- 
phone in the country simply by 
dialing a number. 


Perhaps some day in the future 
you may just speak the number 
into the transmitter and get your 
party automatically. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Best Possible Service 
at the Lowest Possible Cost 








Latitude Y Longitude 2? 
Aainuth ? Angk ? 


-oeFhey Count on this Counter 





everyone Can Count 


VEEDER-ROOT 


Aerial navigators and bombardiers count on Veeder-Root to help you, 
rely on the figures that keep turn- to the utmost limits of ability ... 
ing up on this Veeder-Root Counter, and of available capacity. Write: 


specially designed for the Armed 
Forces. And if you need to know VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


“The Name That Counts” 
exactly where you are, with any HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
product or mechanism that’s Chicago 6, Ill. « New York 19 « Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada - Dundee, Scotland 


vital to Defense, then you can 
Offices and agents in principal cities 


Counts burything on Fath 
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Santa Anita Hospital, Lake Arrowhead, Cali- 
fornia. Built 1951. Operated by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. Architect: Roland E. Coate, F.A.1LA., 
San Marino. Consulting Engineers: Hilburg, 
Byler & Hengstler, Los Angeles. Heating Con- 
tractor: Hansen Plumbing Ce., San Bernardino. 


Santa Anita Hospital, high in the 
San Bernardino Mountains, has 
forced hot water Tru-Perimeter 
Heating 


Comfort is one of the principal 
advantages of Webster Tru-Peri- 
meter Heating in this new hospital. 
There are no cold walls to reduce 
body temperatures because Webster 
Walvector spreads the heat along 
every outside wall. 


Webster Walvector, arranged for 
perimeter heating, contributes to 
economy of first cost. It eliminates 
exposed piping. Installation is easy. 
Webster Walvector uses sturdy 
aluminum fins on copper tubing. 
It’s rapidly warmed. It is also 
possible to reduce heating quickly 
when occupancy is ended. 


Operating room is comfortably heated despite 
large window areas with Webster Walvector 


You can use Webster Walvector in 
new buildings or modernization 

. as individual convectors or 
arranged for perimeter heating. 
Complete technical data is available 
in Bulletin B-1551. Get in touch 
with your Webster Representative 
or write us. 


Address Dept. BW-5 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD elalihx 
WALVECTOR 


For Steam or Hot Water Heating 
3 





Wilderness railroad goes “Roller 








ad \ 


125 MILES OF WILDERNESS RAILROAD HAVE BEEN BUILT. THE FIRST 100 MILES, OVER THIS JAGGED TERRAIN, WERE TOUGHEST. COMPLETION IS DUE IN 1954 





Freight’ to tap fabulous ore strike 


WORLD'S FIRST ALL “ROLLER FREIGHT” RAILROAD WILL SAVE THOUSANDS 
YEARLY BY PUTTING ITS 2,000 ORE CARS ON TIMKEN® BEARINGS 


N a remote corner of Labrador, only 850 miles from 

the Arctic Circle, lies a fabulous deposit of iron ore, 
more precious today than gold. 

To reach it, U. S. and Canadian companies are 
punching a 357-mile railroad through Canada’s wilds. 
U. S. security is at stake; the high-grade, open-pit 
Mesabi deposits that now supply 75% of our iron ore 
needs are being rapidly depleted. 





Wilderness Road to be Most Modern 


This wilderness railroad, named the Quebec, North 
Shore & Labrador. will be the world’s most modern, 
with all 2.000 of its 97-ton ore cars on Timken tapered 
roller bearings to lower the cost and up the speed of 
hauling the ore. 

The decision to go “Roller Freight” 100° was based 
on a detailed cost study which showed that by using 
Timken® roller bearings instead of friction bearings 
the railroad would save thousands of dollars every 
year in operating costs. 


Hot Box” Problem Eliminated 


Timken bearings will eliminate the “hot box” prob- 
lem, No. | cause of freight train delays. Bearing in- 
spection will require less than 'soth of the man-hours 
needed for friction bearings. Cost of lubricant will be 
eut as much as 89%. And because bearing inspection 
stops enroute won't be necessary, elapsed time be- 
tween terminals will be two hours less. 
The reasons: Timken bearings virtually eliminate 
friction, end all speed restrictions due to bearings, go mais 
hundreds of thousands of miles without needing addi- 4 wre Is 
tional lubricant. ; al ak 
When all railroads go “Roller Freight” they'll save gy LEVEL TRACK OWE MAN CAN PUSH a freight car equipped with Timken 
an estimated $190 million a year, earn a 22° return roller bearings. They reduce starting resistance 88%. They ll make it 
on the investment. For more information, write The — easy for QNS&L locomotives to haul 115-car strings of 97-ton ore cars 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. like the pilot model above. 


= 





TIMKEN BEARINGS 
CUT STARTING 

RESISTANCE 88% 
~ ELIMINATE 
“HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS 
FREELY — 
NO FRICTION 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS 


. ¢ | ~~ ’ ; a 
fp Ee ee Se LUBRICANT IN 
: Pe” , -% aH 

FRICTION BEARING CARS LIKE THIS must stop THE “HOT BOX” HAZARD IS ELIMINATED with MOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER 
every two hundred miles or 80 while limken roller bearings, above. Terminal TWE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (=> BEARING 
axles are checked for “hot boxes” and oil bearing inspection consists of just feel- ; 
usually added. “Hot boxes” caused by ing the journal cover. Cars can go hun- TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST ~@)~ LOADS 
friction bearings are the No. 1 cause of dreds of thousands of miles without OR ANY COMBINATION W: 
freight train delays. adding lubricant. sh die 








Copr. 1968 The Timken Roller Hearing Compeny, 
TIMROSCO 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


mane ore © & rae 





The “giant that lives 


This Exide advertisement appeared 


in national magazines in 1916. 


Since HE was first featured in Exide advertising, 
almost 40 years ago, the ‘“‘giant in a box’”’ has grown 
considerably. Exide batteries today are more power- 
ful, more dependable, longer-lasting. 


These superior batteries are the result of a continuous 
research program initiated in 1889. Over the years, 
Exide’s never-ending search for new and more efficient 
materials to build better batteries has resulted in 
improved alloys, wide use of synthetic resins, and 
new manufacturing techniques. Consequently, spe- 
cially-trained Exide technicians are able to build 
longer life and optimum performance into established 
types of batteries, and to develop specific batteries 
for new applications. 


Illustrated on these pages are some of the men and 
modern equipment used in Exide’s five-step labora- 
tory operations: 1. Research. 2. Product development. 
3. Design. 4. Manufacturing control. 5. Product testing. 


us 


METALLOGRAPH is another tool that is aiding our scientists 


in studies of metals and new alloys. Exide batteries serve millions of people, contribute to 


better and safer living, to improved products, in 
many ways... They are used to power battery- 
electric trucks, mine locomotives, trammers and shuttle 
cars. Railroads use them for diesel locomotive start- 
ing, car lighting, air-conditioning, signal and com- 
munication systems. 


Exide batteries are used by telephone, telegraph and 
cable companies... electric light and power utilities 
...Yradio and television stations ... ocean, river and 
harbor vessels... municipal fire alarm and police 
telegraph systems... more than 250 different appli- 
cations in all. And on millions of cars, trucks, tractors, 
and buses, they daily prove that ‘“‘When it’s an Exide 
... you start.” 


Exide 


X-RAY DIFFRACTION makes possible new approaches to BATTERIES 


solutions of old problems. “Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Of- 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 65 YEARS... 1953 





in a box” gets stronger every year 
... Decause of EXIDE RESEARCH 


QUALITY CONTROL tests are made of LIFE CYCLE tests in the laboratory help 
ment and control of many materials used each component of Exide Batteries at us to determine the useful life of our 
in battery manufacture. each step of production. products. 


SPECTROGRAPHIC analysis is used for quality contro! of metals and other elements in our products. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 « Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 








To You, 
Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 


If you make 
motors and 
generators... 


—product performance that can 
come only from a “know-how” 
that has grown through actual 
service since the early days 
of the electrical industry. 


—an ability to co-oper- 
ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 


In the years 
that follow 

This Belden 

Program Is 


—TO BE 
CONTINUED 











lo hy 4 — ae 
eee VRE Belden 
AND CUT COSTS 


CUT COSTS with a specialized magnet wire— 


developed specifically for your requirements. 


CUT COSTS in lowered production waste 
and fewer rejections upon inspection. Cut 
costs by reducing customer complaints— 
cutting repair comebacks—assure low-cost 
maintenance and customer good will. 


CUT COSTS: specify Belden 
Magnet Wire. Check its advan- 
tages with Belden engineers, 
today. 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Magnet Wire 


\ Belden WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 








READERS REPORT 


We All Profit 


Dear Sir: 

We thought it might be interesting 
to you to know that BUSINESS WEEK 
influences small companies such as ours 
probably as much as it does larger com- 
panies... . 

Almost exactly a year to the day after 
your profit-sharing trust plan article 
appeared in BUSINESS WEEK | BW’ —Apr. 
12’52,p47|, our company’s plan, mod 
cled much after yours, was approved by 
the Treasury Dept. . . . 

We had been thinking ab 
several years but your They Like Profit 
Sharing article in BUSINESS WEEK started 
positive action. .. . The plan went into 
effect as of Jan. 1, 1953, subject to 
Treasury and WSB approval 

Cray MILLER 


this for 


TREASURER 
CASTO & HARRIS, INC. 
SPENCER, W. VA. 


Giving and Receiving 


Dear Sir: 

As chairman of the Frederick Atkins 
Sales Promotion Group, I was _ inter- 
ested in your article on our Store Study 
at A. Harris & Co. in Dallas |BW 
Apr.25’53,p48]. I do feel that the article 
was a little onesided. Although we 
were invited there specifically to look 
for any flaws in the operation and to 
bring them into the open for study and 
discussion, we did find far more to 
praise than to criticize. We appreciate 
your highlighting some of the virtues of 
A. Harris & Co., but feel that more 
stress should have been placed on the 
many good things we found 

For example, A. Harris does 
the largest volumes per square foot of 
any store in the world—a clear indica- 
tion of profitable operation and high 
standing in the community. Its widely 
copied advertising approach presents 
the store as the fashion center that it 
is. The store’s advertising in national 
media is expertly handled and very pro- 
ductive. .. . 

If A. Harris gained through our 
suggestions, certainly all of us learned 
a great deal, and many of us will put 
into effect in our own stores improve- 
ments we learned from A. Harri 

B. Lewis Posen 


one of 


PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


* Recognizing the functional 
of the examination made by the sales 


promotion, BUSINESS WEEK iturally 


uTpose 
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Where does BOX CAR research begin? 


On 225,000 miles of track operated by American Railroads 














This vital part takes the stresses and 
impacts of freight train operation. 


Freight Car operations offer a thousand variables. In face of 

these variables, the Pullman-Standard PS-1 Box Car has to operate 
efficiently ail the time. This is the logical place for engineering 

to start. And this is why Pullman-Standard Sales and Service 
engineers travel over 100,000 miles a year collecting field 
data—information that provides the essential operating facts 

that help improve the PS-1. 


For instance, the welded draft sill and bolster center filler assembly 
(shown in diagram at left) resulted from continued effort to develop 
a stronger, more unified construction. Engineering started in the 
field and became a part of PS-1 specifications—one of the many 
subassemblies of the PS-1 that railroads don’t have to worry about, 


This kind of design and construction is what makes the PS-1 a 
better box car. Backed by constant field and laboratory research, 
the sturdy PS-1 is built to stay in service longer and assure railroads 
of more time for revenue-producing shipments. And the cost is lower 
than cars built to individual specifications because mass 

production techniques have been applied to freight car production 
to fulfill the needs of America’s railroads for a quality box car, 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CAR 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 





*F airfaz individual and continuous towels used by 
General Mills are supplied by American Linen 
Supply Company of Minneapolis. 


General Mills Considers Cotton Towels* an 


Important Factor in Good Employee Relations 


® Gold Medal “Kitchen Tested” Enriched Flour, the principal prod- 
uct of General Mills, is a favorite with housewives. But this flour 
is just one of many General Mills products which include Wheaties, 
Kix, Cheerios, Bisquick, Softasilk, Betty Crocker Cake Mixes, and 
a host of others. Pictured above are the offices and mills of General 
Mills at Minneapolis, Minnesota. Here more than 3000 persons are 
employed. 

All General Mills washrooms are supplied with continuous cotton towels 
because management believes plant sanitation is improved and good 
employee relations are furthered by cotton towel service. General Mills 
employees, too, appreciate the greater comfort afforded by soft, 
absorbent cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem ...whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store... you can be sure soft, gentle absorbent 
cotton towels will... 


e promote better employee morale and customer goodwill 

e keep your washrooms cleaner and tidier 

e increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees 

e cut maintenance cost... reduce fire hazard 
Local service is listed in your classified book under LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save 
you money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. B, 
65 Worth Street, New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


stressed the possible improvements de- 
veloped by the study. We had no wish 
to minimize the many strong points 
that showed up—not the least of 
them the store’s openmindedness in 
submitting itself to such an examina- 
tion. 


Mowed Down 
Dear Sir: 


In your article on power lawn mow- 
ers in the Apr. 4 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
(page 58) under the heading of Mar- 
keting, you state there is a $10 excise 
tax on all mowers, which we feel is in 
error. We feel this should be 10% of 
the manufacturer's selling price, unless 
we are wrong. 

You also state in the same paragraph 
that the power mower that sells under 
$50 may not be far off. This is to 
notify you gentlemen the power mower 
in the $50 bracket is now on the mar- 
ket and we are the manufacturers of 
it, called the My-T-Mo. 

H. B. Rockin 
ROCKLIN MFG. CO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


e The excise is 10% of the manufac- 
turer’s selling price. 


Home on the Road 
Dear Sir: 


My attention has been called to your 
very interesting article entitled Hotels 
That Look Like Motels [BW —Mar.]4 
’53,p62]. I just thought that you might 
be interested to know that here in 
California the TraveLodge Corp. has 
already developed such a program, and 
it is enjoying a very favorable position 
in the motel field. . . . 

Our plan of operation is for the 
TraveLodge Corp. to develop and build 
these motels, and then we sell an un- 
divided half interest to couples or fami- 
lies who take over as active owner- 
managers on a joint venture basis. . . . 

Scott Kinc 
TRAVELODGE CORP. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


A Chu 
Dear Sir: 


Referring to Business WEEK of Apr. 
11 (page 83) paragraph starting “Four 
cities”, you have grossly maligned the 
fair city of Chula (pronounced Chula) 
Vista. [We said “Chula (pronounced 
Coola) Vista.’”’| 

Given its correct pronunciation, it 
means “beautiful view”. Given your 
interpretation of the pronunciation, it 
probably means a view of the southern 
exposure of anyone bent over to tie a 
shoe lace. . . . 

H. W. Incatts 
SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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You dorit have to be éaceheri pet to got N in business 


Executives who want to go to the head 
of the class can take a lesson from 
Macalester College in St. Paul, Minn. 


It used to take two or three weeks for 
Macalester to compile students’ grades 
and get them into the hands of parents, 
advisers and the dean. 


Grades submitted by professors had 
to be transcribed to students’ summary 
records, then typed on four-part report 
forms with carbon inserts. 


Teacher’s pet at Macalester today is 
the McBee Keysort system, the same 
system that wins highest honors with 
modern business executives. Keysort 


cards get the grades out in two days, 
require less clerical work and enable 
professors to comment on students’ 
progress in addition to giving bare 
alphabetical grades. 


With 2,000 students, each averaging 
six courses, 12,000 Keysort units are 
processed in each grading period. 


Grades become available to student 
advisers in time for them to take posi- 
tive, helpful action. 


Like Macalester, executives in every 
kind of business are using McBee meth- 
ods to save time, money, work and 
worry. Modern, flexible Keysort cards 











and machines keep their records com- 
plete, accurate and up-to-date; produce 
the facts that free executive minds for 
high-level :natters and furnish the basis 
for decision. 

Keysort provides management con- 
trols at less cost than any other system. 
No special personnel or costly installa- 
tions are necessary, valuable clerical 
time is saved. 

No wonder McBee sales have multi- 
plied tenfold in just a few short years. 

The McBee representative near you 
can tell you how McBee can help in 
your own business. Ask him to drop in 
Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 





Offices in principal cities, 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





What! 
feedback in 
Beethoven's Fifth? 


The human nervous system and a tem- 
perature control system both operate on 
the feedback principle. Pulsating signals 
flash through a nerve network in a closed 
loop of cause and effect, actuating a 
physical response to stimuli: sight, 
sound and touch in the case of a concert 
pianist; heat or cold in the case of a 
temperature control system. 


But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 
This is true in home, defense, or industry. For 23 years General Controls 
research specialists and design engineers have been refining the feedback 
principle. With General Controls you have greater sensitivity . . . faster 
response , . . less lag in the feedback circuit .. . higher accuracy . . . closer 
balance between the variables under control . . . longer service life . . . 
fewer sefvice calls. These refinements make the difference between “ade- 
quate” control and the “best” control. For the best in controls it’s 


General Controls. 
GENERAL CONTROLS 


Glendale, California. +* Skokie, Illinois 


FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES 

See your classified telephone directory. 

Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, 
Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 


for home comfort and health, 


America’s home owners are demand- | # ° 
ing heating and air cooling systems ml 
regulated by General Controls auto- ; 


matic controls such as the attractive 
Wall Thermostat opposite. 


for industry ana the military 
General Controls valves, such as the 
Hydramotor, right, provide remote 
control of steam, gas or oil lines in 
chemical plants, refineries and power 
installations. 





“Clearest Report” 


Dear Sir: 

May | take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your article,New York 
City Management Survey in the Apr. 
18 issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 86). 


In my opinion it was the clearest re- 
port I have read on that subject 
Leo WERBLIN 
LEO WERBLIN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The First Vise 
Dear Sir: 


Our attention has been directed to 
your issue of Mar. 28 (page 60) where, 
under New Products, you show a pic- 
ture of and describe the Prestoflex vise 
as an article newly introduced 

In the interest of accurate reporting, 
we thought it proper to idvise you that 
the subject vise is not new. If you will 
examine the enclosed folder, you will 
see that the ‘“Sevo” vise of our prin- 
cipals (Broderna Ullstroms Motor AB 
of Amal, Sweden) was first in this field. 

Perer H. DeWILpE 
DEWILDE-JONES, INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Wild and Wooly 


Dear Sir 

Your excellent article New Uses for 
Fibrous Glass {[BW—Apr.11°53,p114] 
contains a reference to g! vool and 
mineral wool—as if the cre unre 
lated. Actually glass wool is one com- 
position of mineral wool insulation. 
The term mineral wool is used generic- 
ally for rock wools, slag wools and glass 
wools as processed from a molten state 
into fibrous form. 

H. EF. Lewis 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
INDUSTRIAL MINERAL FIBER 

INSTITUT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Realistic Education 


Dear Sir 

I was much interested in Is It a Good 
Idea—or Just a Fad?, which ippeared 
in the Management section of the Feb. 
28 issue of BUSINESS WEEK (page 120). 
I was so impressed that I am having it 
reproduced for some of the students in 
Business Policy here at the Harvard 
Business School for use in the current 
term which ends May 

RicHarp S. MeERIAM 

CHARLES EDWARD WILSON PROFESSOR 

OF BUSINESS POLICY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINI 

ADMINISTRATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 


On this calculator the hand travels 
farther, motion is divided, dispersed. 
Operator has to think and work in two 
systems instead of one! Hands and 
mind work harder. 


MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 
In the unretouched motion study 
photograph at right note how the 
hand not only travels less but never 
leaves the compact Single Keyboard. 


LOWER Calculating COSTS...ricur ar your 


FINGER TIPS! 


Your calculating costs will drop materially with the Single Keyboard. 
That’s because it cuts hand travel and eliminates waste motion by your 
calculating operators. 


No waste motion means less fatigue... means your operators think 
more efficiently... work faster. Result: figure production jumps. 
Your costs drop. 


Scientific photographs made by the U. S. Testing Company* prove that 
the Monroe Single Keyboard fully automatic adding-calculator reduces 
hand travel. You can see clearly—from these photographs—how the 
Monroe wastes no motion. 


Only Monroe has the exclusive Single Keyboard. On this compact 
Single Keyboard, your operators work with greater skill. Head, 
hand, and eye focus squarely on the problem. Thought and action 
are concentrated. And, by eliminating hundreds of separate operations 
daily, the famous Monroe Single Keyboard gives you higher output 
with far fewer costly errors. It cuts your costs every day. 


You save money another way with Monroe. Only the Monroe registers 
zeros and handles all decimals automatically. And—conservatively — 
30% of all business figures are zeros. Another reason the exclusive 


Monroe Single Keyboard helps your operators concentrate head, 
hand, and eye on greater output for you. 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the CALCULATING « ADDING 
Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi- ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. 


*Test No. 44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





1) dD Id 
100% increase in file BOTTOM space fol- 
lows your hand wherever you open the file 


—a Diebold exclusive! Want to get your business records (all kinds!) really 
organized? It’s easily done with Diebold V-Line trays — 
the biggest news in record handling. 


Here’s scientifically-perfected filing equipment that 
can speed record work in every department of business, 
industry and in offices. Yet it is so simple that you 
needn’t change your records or your system. Your people 
need no instructions to use it. Its many benefits quickly 
amortize the cost of “going V-Line.” 


MORE SPACE WHERE IT REALLY COUNTS —This 


V-Line is so helpful— so versatile — so flexible. It 
has hundreds of uses — and the number of users grows 
daily. The busy record centers of your business can’t af- 
ford to be without V-Line. 


V-Line installations make everyone happy. You'll like 
the faster work flow — quicker answers — and the cash 
savings. The people who use them like the ease, conven- 
THE WORLD'S QUICKEST HANDS FILE WITH V-LINE ience and speed that go with V-Line. See for yourself — 
~— Proven savings of 50% in filing time — a week’s free trial will convince you. 
52% in finding time —45% in stuffing 
operations. No “fighting” with records. Ask 


for Case History No. 0907-002 showing how P 

one Ohio firm saves $1,500 annually with a" 2 

Diebold V-Line! > I€ J ie) 
| W S eo @2 eo, 2 


TE O 
Canton 2, Ohio 


eNot this... . but this Branch offices and dealers in all principal cities 


Since 1859, leaders in the Field of Record Housing, Handling and Pro- 
tection, Manufacturers of Rotary Files, Vertical and Visible 

Filing Equipment, Metal Transfer Files, Safes, Chests, 

Vault Doors, Flofilm Microfilming Equipment and 

Bank Protection Equipment. 








THE FLAT BOTTOM of the Diebold V makes a 
BIG, IMPORTANT difference — keeps rec- 
ords from becoming dog-eared — eliminates 
creeping — permits faster filing and finding 
—~ works equally well with flimsy manifold 
or heavy card records. 


JUST ONE OF V-LINE'S MANY USES—Trying to . 
get efficiency from modern posting ma- 
chines when the operator uses out-dated 
trays? It’s like having square wheels on a 
modern automobile. Get your machine- 
posted records into V-Line trays and watch 
those records roll! 








Fatled’ Filing Fray / 





Records stay in position when The 40-degree “working V" — 
separators are moved back and always space for filing at bot- Plastic knobs provide a conven 
forth — eliminates creeping tom of V because fulcrum point ient finger grip for moving 





is below filing level. Records groups of records 
never creep up in “back and 
forth” movement of files. V 
always remains open place 
: . A F markers not necessary. Records 
“Open end” design along right completely visible without re- 
side of tray permits offsetting moval from file. 
of posted records — eliminates 
need for place markers. 





which makes records dog-eared 
in conventional files. 











Provision for indexing or other 
guiding or signalling devices for 
every requirement 













V-Line trays may be carried 
easily or moved from one lo- 4 
cation to another on a stand or 
on a dolly. 





Combined action of plastic knobs 


at top and roller at bottom of 

each separator maintains evenly 

apaced filing divisions and en 

ables separators to carry all the 
i) pressure of the load in the file 
{ 








A simple slide-button contro! 
keeps separators locked in pos.- 


tion or permits easy removal of 
separators for respacing in file 


Attractive finish makes V-line 
trays a neat and professional- —._._._._......4.@ 
looking addition in any office. 












Separators easily removed from 
rear of tray to separate con 
file 


! 






gestion points in front o 


——_——_ 











J when records require expans 









Let ALL of These V-Line Benefits Work for You! 
















@ Files ANY record — from tissue to cardboard. @ Ideal protection — eliminates dog-eared records 
‘ or crumpling. Separators absorb all pressure of 
@ Stays open where you open it. the record load. 
@ Entire record visible without removing from tray. @ Faster filing and faster finding plus ease of 
@ Tailored to your records —a size and shape for operation helps keep operators happy — makes 
every need. record-handling time more productive. 
@ Ideal for forms of mixed sizes or thicknesses. @ The perfect file for duplicator masters — pro- 
@ 11.2‘ more useable filing capacity than conven- teste Chem comphabety, 
tional trays. @ Machine-posted records never get bent, warped 
@ Designed to permit easy offsetting to eliminate or dog-eared to jam a machine. 
place marking. co Complete provision for guiding, signalling and 
@ 100°: expansion at BOTTOM of file wherever flashing of records, 
you open it. : : 
’ ' . @ No complicated gadgets — nothing to require 
@ The world’s easiest file to expand as record load maintenance care. 
grows — no sliding blocks — no staggered-angle 
records. @ Standard sizes from 6”x4” to 17”x 14". Other 






sizes quickly made to your order. 







TAILORED TO YOUR RECORDS — There’s a size and shape — — eye 
Diebold V-Line tray for every need — it is not necessary @ Available in single trays or cabinets. 
to change records or your systems. V-Line trays can be For | ; : : 
: ; - a ‘ 
furnished on stands or hung on suspension rollers in e pt Tae and small businesses, industries and 






desks — suited to your record-handling needs. 






For The Complete Story About Diebold V-Line, 
Mail This Coupon Today. 


----------------5 








Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 

Send me your V-Line catalog, “Check Your Filing 
Problem.” 

Have a Diebold Systems expert make a no-obli 
gation survey of our record handling 













Firm 
Street - 
City ; , Zone State 
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Putting Air To Work For Kollsman: When accuracy measures + .0002, 


dirt specks and moisture are poison. 


CONDITIONED AIR 


KEEPS INSTRUMENTS ACCURATE 15 MILES UP 


Airborne dirt and moisture are an 
expensive problem in assembly and 
testing of delicate aircraft instru- 
ments. But Kollsman Instrument 
Corporation found the economical 
solution. Fifteen Westinghouse 
Unitaire” Conditioners now process 
the air for an entire assembly floor. 
By “zoning” this space, each UNI- 
TAIRE cools and dehumidifies its 
assigned area. This gives uniform 
air conditioning even though heat 


and moisture-producing operations 
on the floor vary. And Unitaire 
Conditioners are easily moved as 
production layouts change. 

You can get the UNITAIRE now 
from your Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor’s stock, Call 
him today. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Air Conditioning Division, Hyde 
Park 36, Massachusetts, 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Where heat and humidity hamper skilled 
hands, a UNITAIRE gives constant 
temperature-humidity control. That's 
why Quinn Engineering Co., New York, 
has added ten more units to another 
Kollsman plant this year. Completely 
built by Westinghouse with its own 
proved parts, the UNITAIRE gives 
trouble-free service and economical 
operation. 


vou can ae sure en's Wostinghouse 
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Activity in home building, from now on, will tell whether the boost in 
mortgage interest was too little. (Obviously, it was late.) 


The 442% on FHA and VA mortgages may not lure some big lenders. 
They can do nearly as well on other loans that they may like better. 


Perhaps more important, banks in particular balk at pay-off periods 
over 20 years (which means higher monthly payments) and at minimum 
down payments. This attitude can scare buyers away. 


Mortgage money is less plentiful than in earlier years. Insurance com- 
panies (and savings banks, to some extent) are more fully invested ; there’s 
less scramble for mortgages. 


Moreover, investors are “frozen in;” the drop in bond prices means 
paper losses they don’t like to take (limiting switches into mortgages). 


Home building already has fallen off a bit from the very high rate 
of activity that marked the first quarter (BW-Apr.25’53,p29). 


Value of work put in place on new dwelling units in the first quarter 
ran 11% ahead of 1952. But the same Labor and Commerce Depts. esti- 
mates put the April gain over a year ago at only 4%. 

Of course, rainy weather was a handicap last month. 


But there’s a more basic reason. Starts this year have barely kept 
up with a year ago. Earlier, we were finishing homes started late in 


1952; now we are getting back onto a current basis. 


Housing volume so far this year leaves little to be desired, of course 
(either in point of dwelling units started or value of work). 


New starts so far have been at an annual rate of nearly 1.2-million 
homes. That would be the second best ever—if it keeps up. 


And value of work put in place so far is over $3.3-billion. For the 
first four months last year, it was under $3.1-billion. 


Total construction (which is more than one-third residential) con- 
tinues to run well ahead of a year ago. 


The April total of $2.6-billion was up about 5%. This brought the 
figure for the four months to $9.6-billion, about $500-million better than 


the same months last year. 
a 


There’s some fuss over the figures, but if you go by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, construction jobs are around 2.3-million. That’s a shade 
behind a year ago despite the record amount of work being done. 


« 
There’s no lag in capital goods output so far this year even though 
factory building is a bit behind. (This, of course, isn’t too surprising; 
machines can’t be installed until after the plants are built.) 


Take the trend in machine tools. New orders in March topped a steep 
four-month climb by pulling 60% above last November’s low. 


Nevertheless, new orders were behind shipments for the seventh month 
in a row. This shortfall, though, must be blamed on the record rate of ship- 
ments, which, in the first quarter, were the best since mid-1943. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK New orders for machine tools may be off from the peak of the defense 
MAY 9. 1953 rush, but they still are huge by any other standards. March was three times 
e as high as the months just before Korea, for example. 





Manufacturers’ new orders generally apparently are averaging just a 
little better than the value of shipments. 

The unfilled orders for all industry, as computed by the Dept. of 
Commerce, totaled $74-billion at last report. That would be a new peak—in 
spite of a record volume of shipments. 

Goods shipped in March were valued at $26.7-billion (seasonally ad- 
justed), little changed from February. However, that represents a gain of 
$31,-billion over a year ago. 

a 

Record sales, as well as some care in purchasing, seem to be preventing 
any further rapid rise in inventories. 

Value of manufacturers’ stocks is just under $44-billion. While that is 
up $1-billion in nine months, it is little changed from January. And inven- 
tories still are fairly low relative to sales. 


* 
There will be plenty of beef, at least for a couple of years. 


It takes no statistical genius to draw that conclusion from the Dept. 
of Agriculture’s forecast this week that cattle numbers will reach 99-mil- 
lion in 1955 (up from 77-million as recently as 1949). 

Yet you can question whether the “cattle cycle” will carry through. 
The “normal” swing would be to 99-million in 1955. But, with beef prices 
down and corn supported, will herds grow on schedule? 


Pork is the scarce meat item at the present time (at least in relation 
to standards of the recent past). 


Federally inspected packers have turned out 400-million lb. less pork 
so far this year than last, a drop of 12%. But their beef output has been 
up 650-million lb. for a gain of 30%. 


And, popular as steak and rib roast may be, beef critters on the hoof 
in Chicago lately have averaged a lower price per lb. than hogs. 


Cattle prices probably will go up from now to late summer. 


Comnetition from pork will remain at a minimum (because slaughter 
runs of hogs won’t rise much until September). And the rush of cattle 
marketings is over for now; those on feed lots average young and skinny. 


There’ll be a price problem again in the fall, though. Cattle marketings 
will rise again along with the big seasonal run of hogs. 
* 


Buyers of autos and other installment merchandise soon will be paying 
higher finance charges. 


You might figure finance companies were getting cagey due to the 
high level of installment credit (BW-May2’53,p32). But that isn’t so much 
the idea. It’s the high cost of new money when the finance companies them- 

PAGE 18 selves need capital; one of the independents just paid 534%. 
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30 STORIES OF ALUMINUM { 
MAKE NEWS 


TURN AN INSPIRED ARCHITECT LOOSE with a 
contractor who loves aluminum—and a new kind of build- 
ing starts happening. A building like this 30-story, alumi- 
num-clad Alcoa headquarters office in Pittsburgh. 7 7 7 


Efficiency through light weight was the purpose of its 


builders .. . and innovation their method. Outside walls of 
6 x 12-foot aluminum panels were simply hung like curtains 
from within—no scaffolding was required. Aluminum win- 
dows pivot on a vertical axis for safe and easy inside 
cleaning. A year-round aluminum radiant heating and 
cooling system in the ceiling is paneled with aluminum. 
Wiring, conduit, water tanks, ducts, elevators—are alumi- 
num, too. Light-walled, this building used hundreds of tons 
less structural steel framing than a conventional building 
of the same size... Thin-walled, it yields thousands of feet 
of extra floor space. It will require no painting—and 
virtually no maintenance. 7 7 7 The innovations which 
make it a sounder investment and a new, better way of 
business living were conceived and developed by Alcoa. In 
fact, the whole American aluminum industry has been built 
on Alcoa research, which for sixty-four years has worked 
to give aluminum most usefulness at lowest cost. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA + PiTTsBURGH 19, PA, 


Aicoa 


ALCOA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ARCHITECTS: HARRIBON & ABRAMOVITE * ABSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: MITCHELL & BITCHEY ALTENH OF 6 GOWN + GENERAL CONTHACTOR: THe Geaw 





Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 California communities, is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of Dec. 31, 1952): $8,201,689,368.88 


Building California... Swing lf 


From the Oregon line to the Mexican border...wherever new homes are built in 


California, there Bank of America’s vast resources are at work. During the past 
decade this bank has financed the construction of more than 250,000 California 
homes, creating a demand for nails, lumber, roofing, plumbing. appliances and 
hundreds of other manufactured products that go into the modern American home. 
Through its California-wide system of 538 branches, this bank serves business and 
industry throughout California...and the nation. This is banking that is building 


California... banking that is serving you. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL JRVSVA22 ASSOCIATION 


Sauk ok frm pica ise minber of the Federa 9 t plio~ ye © Fidtrat Dapout Srrurance 


» 


Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guom. 
Representatives: Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. Bank 
of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, BANK OF AMERICA 
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1949 


1950 1951 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 


Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.). . . . . 


Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)........... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). . . 
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FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Private expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 

Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


+ Revised. 
+*Estimate 


* Preliminary, week ended May 2. 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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April 
March 
March 
March 


..March 


§ Latest 
Week 


*262.5 


Preceding 
Week 


+264.1 


2,262 
194,610 
$47,134 
8,016 
6,278 
1,450 


187,216 
$49,530 
7,939 
6,276 


86.7 
89.1 
130.7 
$39.33 
29.980¢ 
$2.38 
33.17¢ 
$2.10 


29.940¢ 
$2.40 
33.52¢ 
$2.10 


193.7 
3.69% 
24% 


53,897 
76,412 
23,156 
29,384 
25,395 


Lotest 
Month 
$1,801 
$837 
$25,675 
$19,285 
$43.8 
$10,181 
$21,227 


Month 
Ago 


257.7 


2,230 
170,567 
$49,887 

8,019 

6,341 

1,376 


413.6 
89.9 
87.2 

130.7 

$43.92 
30.245¢ 
$2.38 
32.9le¢ 
$2.10 


51,802 
76,827 
23,269 
29,547 
25,023 


Preceding 
Month 


$1,716 
$732 
$25,246 
$18,863 
$43.9 
$10,120 
$20,973 


Year 
Ago 


229.8 


1,775 
128,385 
$50,395 

6,949 

6,296 

1,625 


433.0 
102.6 
91.4 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.48 
38.4l¢ 
$1.85 


53,026 
74,265 
20,966 
31,917 
23,632 


Year 

Ago 
$1,690 
$826 
$20,609 
$14,550 
$43.2 
$10,062 
$20,321 


8 Date for Latest Week"’ on each series on request 


1923-25=100 - 


180 
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1946 
Average 


173.1 


53 
+ 30% 


21' 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.5] 


++45,820 
++72,036 
++9,299 
++49.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
$803 
$197 
$6,704 
$3,174 
$21.3 
$5,489 
$9,791 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


ENOUGH FOR A CUT IN TAXES? Congress faces 
the problem of paring federal spending enough to 


warrant tax reductions 


FORD PULLS UP: Edges ahead of Chrysler for sec- 


ond place in car-truck output 


MORE MORTGAGES at higher rates. That's the 
meaning of revision in FHA and VA terms. .p. 27 


3-D INVADES TELEVISION. With color TV still 


RISING STEEL. First modest price boost may her- 
ald serious upward move 


TESTING THE NEW MERGER LAW. FTC's first 
decision using new merger laws is due soon. .p. 29 


PULLING CHICAGO'S SOUTH SIDE OUT OF ITS 


SKID. Civic leaders lead a campaign to uplift 
city’s latest slum area 


HARD GOODS POWER THE PICKUP. Chart an- 


unsettled, American Broadcasting demonstrates 


still another development......... 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


MOSCOW OPENS TRADE OFFEN- 
SIVE. Apparent goal is revival of 
East-West trades. Europe is hopeful, 
Washington skeptical .p. 166 
HOW SEARS MOVED INTO MEX- 
ICO. How a U. S. business can boost 
its host's economy while making 
money .. p. 168 
GADGET HUNTING IN EUROPE. 
Simmonds Aerocessories looks for 
new products to sell in U.S...p. 170 


COMPANIES: 


A BUSINESS THRIVES ON GERMS. 
Ottawa Chemical Co. makes sought- 
after germ killer, PCMX.. .p. 186 
NEW PRESIDENT at Transcontinental 
Gas Pipe Line. Tom Walker takes 
over as a founder resigns....p. 189 


EDUCATION: 
THE WHITE ELEPHANT THAT PAID 
ITS WAY. After 10 years, big profits 
have removed Univ. of Chicago's 
doubts about the Britannica p. 75 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


OPEN-END FUNDS GET HIT, TOO. 
Market slump proved a rugged test 
for investment trusts. . .p. 136 
THROUGH THE KNOTHOLE. A look 
at the St. Louis Browns........p. 140 
THE MARKETS: STOCKS TRY A 
COMEBACK 


GOVERNMENT: 


WHERE WILL THE GOP TAKE IT. 
Public power is a legacy with mo- 
mentum . ; a .p. 112 
PLANNING FOR PERMANENT DE- 
FENSE. Pentagon problem: Keep tax- 
payers happy—but be ready, year 
after year, for war........... p. 121 


INDUSTRY: 


DRIVE-IN THEATERS: HAPPY BUT 
GRIPING .... p. 129 


22 


piogekncea p. 28 


Business Briefs 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


, i ae ee 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 








ALUMINUM PIPE—good for irriga- 
tion, but needed for defense. .p. 132 


LABOR: 


DO STATE LAWS HURT UNIONS? 
Union-industry struggle over state 
laws in Texas p. 174 
TO STOP JOB BIAS. Sen. Ives pro- 
poses T-H amendment to insure fair 
employment . ps oli Ser 
IT COSTS TOO MUCH. Pension 
plans reduce chances for older peo- 
ple getting employment .p. 178 
RAISE PATTERN? Latest raise grants 
are far below demands p. 178 


THE LABOR ANGLE: STEEL BAR- 
GAINING FOR EVERYBODY. .p. 179 


SECURITY RULES can snag union- 
management relations .......p. 180 


MANAGEMENT: 


WHEN EMPLOYEE-STOCKHOLDERS 
GO TO A MEETING. C&O found 
them lively ip OO 
B-SCHOOL REPORTS new trends in 
industry, as Harvard students see 

.p. 65 
THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN: 
CONFERENCES: GOOD IDEA GO.- 
ING WRONG oop 
COLLEGE RESEARCH on human re- 
lations in industry. p. 70 


alysis of the consumer hard goods boom 


MARKETING: 


AMERICAN MALE LIKES TO SMELL 
NICE, TOO (cover). Mennen Co. finds 
competition—and plenty of volume— 
in toilet goods for men p. 148 


CON MEN AT WORK. Latest racket: 
bilking homeowners through misuse 
of FHA-insured loans p. 154 


ONE WAY TO SELL AN AIR CON- 
DITIONER. Alsco, Inc. has 5,000 
salesmen ringing doorbells p. 156 


PRODUCTION: 


BAKELITE SEES BIG FUTURE—AND 
DIGS IN. It’s planning the biggest 
plastics expansion ever p. 41 
HARDWOOD JOINS THE PAPER 
PARADE. New processes utilized as 
softwood supplies shrink p. 46 


TRANSISTOR users will have engi- 
neering standards by June....p. 48 


NEW PRODUCTS:.............p. 52 


RESEARCH: 


REACHING FOR BETTER FORE- 
CASTS. Weather predicting is still 
a lottery ... p. 82 


HOW TO UPGRADE A RESEARCH 
PROGRAM. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
researched its research p. 90 
KEEPING TABS on JU. S. technicians 
will be simplified. . .p. 96 


TRANSPORTATION: 


‘COPTERS BID FOR SHORT-HOP 
TRAVEL. Makers, government, and 
airlines plan future service p. 103 
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LOOK WHAT RUBBER PRODUCTS 1 


NEW COLORFUL MAT is made of neoprene sponge. Textured in 
popular “‘rag-rug”’ designs, this springy mat offers buoyant 
foot support plus resistance to household oil, grease and hard 


wear. Mat won't absorb water... is easy to clean, 


REDUCED MAINTENANCE COSTS followed the installation of this 
neoprene conveyor belt in an Eastern fishery. It’s still in ex- 
cellent condition after four years of exposure to fish oils, 
weather, and constant abrasion from fins and scales. 


i 


IMPROVED FILTER MEDIUM was developed by treating kraft 
paper with neoprene latex. Neoprene’s resistance to chemi 
cal attack has made the treated paper an effective and eco 
nomical replacement for cotton duck in acid filter presses 


OTHER PROFITABLE NEOPRENE PRODUCTS —the result of imagi 
native thinking by executives —are featured in this free, illu 
trated booklet, “Design for Success with Neoprene Just 
send in the coupon below for your copy 


Here’s how neoprene can increase your sales 
and reduce operating costs 


You can profit from the example of thousands of 
manufacturers currently using products made of 
neoprene, Du Pont’s chemical rubber. Many are 
using neoprene component parts in making their 
own products . . . find that neoprene’s advantages 


are persuasive selling points. Others are reducing 


+ 


The Rubber Made by Du Pont Since 1932 


REG yu 5 pat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


production and maintenance costs by specifying 
durable neoprene products for the tough jobs in 
their plants. 

Perhaps neoprene can improve your product or 
help you solve a production problem. Just send 
in the coupon below for more information 


E.1 


Rubber Chemicals Division BW-5, Wilmington 98, Delaw 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Init 


Please send me your free booklet describing neoprene 


ties and applications. 


Name ____ Position 





Firm 





Address 





City State 








AGCURATE 


To THE NZ oEGREE 


Today's machines . . . automobiles or aircraft . . . con- 
veyors or combines . recording instruments or radar 
installations require accurate, low friction support 
for their moving parts. Where ball bearings are best for 
this job, the best ball bearings are New Departures, be- 
cause of the highest quality standards in the industry. 


For many New Departure bearings the diameter and 
roundness of the balls are held within the limits of a few 
millionths of an inch. And other parts of the bearings 
rings, races, separators and seals must pass 
batteries of scientific inspection devices and_ skilled 
operators, before and after assembly. 
If an application calls for ball bearings of pre-determined 
accuracy and life expectancy, install New Departures. 
Keep your eye on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


Also Makers of the Famous New Departure Coaster Brake 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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In fiscal 1 949-50 
Truman's Congress $50.2 


appropriated 


Korea Upped Appropriations, Then Spending 


billion for expendi- 
ture in that and sub- 


sequent years, Tru- $40.1 


man actuvally spent 


in revenues of 





1950-51 


In fiscal 


priations up to 


a  - 


1951-52 
$92.9 


1952-53. 
appropriations be- $80.8 


gan to decline, to 


In fiscal 


appropriations 
reached a peak of 


In fiscal 


1953-54 


recom- 


For fiscal 
TRUMAN 


tions be cut to 
EISENHOWER would 


cut appropriations 
$8.5-billion "ian $64.4 





penditures rose to 


Korea pushed appro- $84.1 billion, but actual ex- $44.6 


billion, and actual $66.1 


expenditures rose to 


billion. But spending 
continued to rise, to 


billion. He predicted 
mended appropria- $72.9 a further rise in $78.6 
spending to 
billion. Continuing 
projects make spend- 
ing harder to cut, but 
he thinks he can do $73.5 
to $5.1-billion better 
than Truman, spend- 


even more, to 


but only to 


billion. And revenues 


enves stay at 


enves stay at 


billion. And he took $37.0 


billion. Revenues rose $48.1 


billion. Revenues rose, $62. | 


$71.6 still lagged behind, $68.7 
at 
Ts ££ i _ x aie se errr <=" | 


billion. Assuming rev- $68.7 billion, that would 


billion. Assuming rev- $68.7 billion, that would 


billion. That left 
a deficit of 


$3.1 billion 


billion, creating 
a surplus of 


$3.5 


billion, leaving 
a deficit of 


$4.0 


billion, leaving 
a deficit of 


$2.9 


$9.9 “ 


make the deficit 


$4.8 “ 


make the deficit 








CONGRESS’ PROBLEM NOW: CAN SPENDING BE TRIMMED ... 


Enough for a Cut in Taxes? 


Republican leaders in Congress are 
restless over President Eisenhower's 
budget. The $8.5-billion that Eisen- 
hower says he can cut out of appro- 
priations would mean only about a 
$5-billion reduction in actual spending 
for fiscal 1954. And that would still 
leave a $5-billion deficit in the budget. 

True, this is more comfortable than 
former President Truman’s huge de- 
ficit of $9.9-billion. But it’s still a long 
way from a balanced budget, no matter 
how vou juggle the figures. 
¢ Up in the Air—Congress is thus left 
with a frustrating prospect. The Ad- 
ministration, Congress knows, wants no 
talk of cutting taxes until a balanced 
budget is “in sight.” Is it in sight from 
a $5-billion deficit? 

Congress isn’t sure. If the White 
House had figured on a slightly larger 
deficit, there’d have been no question. 
The thing to concentrate on then would 


have been balancing the budget. If 
the White House had cut its spending 
estimate by another billion, Congress 
could have gone ahead with its tax cuts. 
As it is, Eisenhower's figure stands 
squarely in between the two alterna- 
tives. 

With the whole House and one-third 
of the Senate facing reelection next 
year, the choice Congress must make is 
doubly difficult. Do the legislators go 
back to their constituents, and point 
with pride to a tax cut, or to a balanced 
budget? 

The odds are stacked in favor of a 
tax reduction. It’s something voters 
can get excited about. 


1. Whittling Taxes 


Demands are rising in Congress for 
voting tax relicf, deficit or no deficit. 
¢ It now seems certain the excess- 


profits tax will expire on June 30, as 
scheduled. 

e It seems likely that some kind of 
tax relicf will be voted for individuals, 
in the range of the 54% cut on July 1 
that Rep. Danicl A. Reed’s HR | pro 
vides. 
¢ Bargaining—The Whit 
the ‘Treasury Dept. are 
how to deaden the sting of these loom 
ing tax cuts. The EPT expiration will 
mean a loss of $800-million a year; the 
individual rate reduction, $1.5-billion 

Tax committee congressmen are get 
ting hints that the Administration will 
give its blessing to their plans if Con 
gress will seriously consider alternat 
ways of maintaining current revenue 
now, or getting back some of the loss 
next year. 

One means under consideration is to 
extend, as long as necessary, the 5% 
increase that normal 


Lous 


busi 


and 
figuring 


was voted onto 
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corporation income tax rates in 1951. 
‘The increase is due to expire next Mar. 
31. Extension of the extra 5% would 
bring in little added revenue in fiscal 
year 1954, but would produce more in 
1955. 

Another talking point is further ac- 
celeration of corporation tax payments 
under the Mills Plan. ‘This would bring 
in some revenue in fiscal 54 that would 
not come until the next vear under to- 
dav’s law. 
¢ Fxcise Taxes—Everybody on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's team objects to re- 
ducing individual income taxes. But 
if it comes to a pinch, the Treasury 
might try to bargain for making up 
some of the tax loss through laying on 
more excise taxes 

This would fit in with the Treasury’s 
long-term tax policy of achieving what 
Under Secretary Marion B. Folsom de- 
scribed as “a proper balance between 
the three principal sources of revenue— 
individual income, corporation income, 
and excise taxation.” 

Excise taxes are not popular in Con- 
gress, however, and spreading them over 
more products is bound to run into 
much the same resistance as a general 
sales tax. 


ll. Cutting Expenses 


Congress is going to have to put a 
two-way squeeze on the budget to jus- 
tify a tax cut. It'll have to scale down 
the already slenderized federal spending 
programs by several billion dollars, as 
well as to offset revenue loss by some 
other means. 

This will take some fast shuffling of 
figures on the part of Congressional 
committees. The whole problem is 
complicated by the fact that there is 
no direct relation between this year’s 
spending and this year’s appropriations. 
Much of the spending will come from 
appropriations made in carlicr years. 
~ ta er, congressmen think they have 
some clbowroom: 

¢ First, they know that the crux 
of the budget is defense spending. They 
can look at the books and see that de- 
fense spending is nearly always over- 
estimated at the beginning of any fiscal 
year. 

¢ Second, the huge foreign aid 
program, now losing its attractions for 
a lot of constituents, might well be 
cut enough to bring a balanced budget 
close enough to make a tax reduction 
defensible. 
¢ Means—The carryover funds (author 
ized in previous: years) for these two 
fields alone amount to nearly $80-bil- 
lion—the bulk of the federal backlog 
of funds. So it might be possible to 
cut deeply into new moncy for defense 
and foreign aid without hurting the 
contracting program of cither for a 
couple of years yet. 
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That’s the thinking now behind 
Congressional doors. Congress hasn't 
told full details on the budget reduc 
tions as yet—just the broad outlines. 


lll. Defense 


According to his own figures, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower expects to cut about 
$5-billion out of new appropriations for 
the military—plus, in actual spending, a 
little over $2-billion. 

Kven so, the defense procurement 
program will change very little (page 
121). The Defense Dept. has over $60- 
billion in carryover funds from previous 
appropriations. This will finance pres- 
ent contracts for an average of 18 
months forward from July 1. ‘The 
new spending allowance—about $36.5- 
billion—will be in addition to this. 
¢ Items—Eiscnhower’s budget will buy 
a smaller armed force—about 3.3-mil 
lion men against Truman’s 3.6-million. 
The manpower reduction will account 
for about a billion dollars less in de 
fense spending over the fiscal vear. 

Close to $3-billion will come out 
of future contracting for the Defense 
Dept. for next year. That’s out of new 
money, for new contracts not yet signed. 
Actually, this is merely a deferral of 
contracting that will eventually be stuck 
on the tail end of the defense program 
~—thus continuing defense buying at a 
high level longer than anticipated. 

The balance of the $5-billion appro- 
priations cut will be made out of funds 
destined for maintenance of forces, con- 


struction, research and stockpiling. 


IV. Foreign Aid 


President Eisenhower will ask Con- 
gress for about $5.8-billion in foreign 
aid = appropriations—new money—for 
next vear instead of the $7.6-billion that 
Truman had requested. This means a 
$1.8-billion reduction in new money, 
about a $1.3-billion cut in spending. 

The Eisenhower reduction in foreign 
aid funds will probably work out to a 
slice of over $1-billion in economic as- 
sistance aid spending. The balance— 
about $300-million—will come from 
the arms aid expenditures. 

Last year, Congress cut Truman's 
$8.2-billion foreign aid request by about 
$2-billion. Just how much Congress will 
cut Eisenhower's $5.8-billion is any- 
body’s guess, but speculation is that 
Congress is looking for a billion-dollar 
reduction, 
¢ The Rest—Out of appropriations for 
the remaining government activities—in- 
cluding atomic energy—the Administra- 
tion has cut, or will cut, about $1.5-bil- 
lion. The atomic energy cut alone will 
be about $250-million. These appro- 
priations cuts will mean $1-billion-plus 
in spending cuts for the departments 
and agencies concerned. 


Ford Pulls Up... 


. . . edges ahead of 
Chrysler for second place in 
combined output of passen- 
ger cars and trucks. 


Ford Motor Co., 
tomer demand and enlarged production 
facilitics, stands today in second place 
in the U.S. auto industry. Its car and 
truck assemblies for the first four 
months of the vear total 539,665—com 


capitalizing on Cus- 


_ fortably ahead of its usual neck-and neck 


rival, Chrysler Corp. Gencral Motors, 
of course, continucs its traditional 
domination, with about as many as- 
semblies as Ford and Chrysler com- 
bined. 

Chrysler people found small balm in 
the fact that on passenger cars alone, 
they are still ahead of Ford. Ford has 
been coming along so fast in recent 
weeks that it may overtake Chrysler in 
the passenger cars as well as trucks and 
combined totals, before long 
¢ Chevrolet—Nameplate by nameplate 
at the end of April, the first five in pas- 
senger cars showed no change from the 
order held for some vears—Chevrolet, 
Ford, Plymouth, Buick, Pontiac. Be- 
low that, there are many changes from 
last year’s standings at this time: 


) 


1953 195: 
. Oldsmobile Dodge 
Dodge Oldsmobile 
Vercury Studebaker 
Nash Mercury 
. Chrysler hrysler 
. Studebaker Vash 
. De Soto to 
3. Cadillac Judson 
. Packard Cadillac 
. Hudson Packard 
. Willys Kaiser 
Lincoln Willys 
Kaiser Lincoln 

I'he most notable shift is the fall 
of Studebaker from eighth to 11th. 
The South Bend producer got off to a 
bad start this year, due to production 
bugs in its new models. But in recent 
weeks the company has been coming 
up fast. As of May | it was crawling 
up rapidly on Chrysler; and Nash was 
not far ahead of Chrysler. By the end 
of June, if present figures continue, 
Studebaker may be in ninth place, 
dropping Nash and Chrysler a peg. 

The Oldsmobile move into sixth 
place is an eyebrow-raiser. In recent 
weeks Olds has been regularly racking 
up output ahead of Dodge. But it took 
a few days of labor trouble at Chrysler 
during April to bring the switch this 
month. As things stand, Olds is intent 
on staying above Dodge. 

In the truck classification alone, the 
situation is normal at the top—Chevro- 
let, then Ford, GMC Truck, Interna- 
tional, and Dodge. After that big five, 
a substantial gap follows before sixth- 
place Willys and seventh-place Stude- 
baker. Below them no other is close. 
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...and Flattened Georgia Town 


An epidemic of spring tornadoes, 
slashing through the southeastern states, 
has taken a still uncertain toll of lives 


and property in recent weeks. Last 
weck one of the heaviest blows—a 
twister, dropping out of squall—smashed 
through the town of Warner Robins, 
in Georgia, leaving 18 dead, 901 homes 
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smashed, and property damage esti- 
mated at $15-million. At that, the 
Warner Robins storm missed the busi- 
ness section of the town. Other storms 
boosted the total to 41 dead, and a 
probable $20-million damage. ‘Two 
weeks before, the Fort Benning area 
suffered a $12-million pasting. 


More Mortgages... 


... at higher rates. That's 
the meaning of revision in 
Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and VA terms. 


Housing credit agencies have finall 
fallen in line with the trend toward 
higher interest rates. 

Permissible interest 
gages guaranteed by the Veterans Ad 
ministration and those insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration went 
up last week to a new ceiling of 44% 
The increase was 4% for VA and }‘ 
for FHA mortgages. 

The agencies had to make the mov 
because money had stopped comin, 
in at the old rates. Flow of funds fo: 
these types of mortgages—particularh 
for VA 4% loans—dried up quickly 
after the ‘Treasury, a month ago, an 
nounced its 34% rate for long-term 
bonds. Builders and lenders are count 
ing on the higher rates to revive th 
market for VA and FHA loan 
¢ Spurred to Action—Even before th 
Treasury announcement of higher rate 
on government bonds Apr. §, 
holders of VA mortgages were reported 
reselling at discounts of 2% to as much 
as 8% in many parts of the country 
And money for new VA mortgages wa 
hard to find even in the Northeast and 
in Midwest cities where some institu 
tions were still making loans at par 

FHA 44% mortgages were in a bet 
ter position. ‘They were selling at di 
counts in parts of the country, but th 
discount ordinarily was no more than 
about 1.2 points. At that time, mon 
could be obtained with some difficult 
for new HA mortgages. 

Bat in April the higher Treasury rate 
choked off the money supply for new 
FHA and VA _ mortgages. Lender 
marked time, waiting for a government 
decision on higher rates. Administra 
tor Albert M. Cole of the Housing & 
Home Finance Agency had come out 
openly for a rate increase. The Admin 
istration favored it. 

But the Veterans Administration and 
its chicf, Gen. Carl R. Gray, J: 
blocked the move. Last week, th 
White House brought Gray into line 
¢ Effect—Buildcrs estimate it will take 
three or four wecks to break the bottl 
neck in the moncy supply for VA and 
FHA loans. There is fear that lender 
in some parts of the U.S. may try to 
get VA mortgages at less than par 

Some lenders are mor 
Charles L. Clements, pre ident of the 
U.S. Savings and Loan League, predict 
the increased interest rates will bring 
forth sufficient financing for builder 
to start 1,200,000 homes this vear 
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POLARIZED GLASSES are key to depth in video as well as movies. Here’s how .. . 


3-D Invades 


In technology, the television industry 
is a glutton for punishment. 

With the trade already up to its cars 
in the engineering problems of color, 
one broadcaster has added a side attack 
on three-dimensional ‘1'V. Last week, 
the American Broadcasting Co. gave a 
demonstration at the annual convention 
of the National Assn. of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters in Los Angeles 

The 3-D program included Space 
Patrol, a live juvenile show that takes 
25+", century people on rocket trips to 
outer space, and a sequence from Bwana 
Devil, a 3-D film that’s touring the 
movie houses despite the scorn of the 
critics. ‘The audience: 50 reporters, all 
sporting the polarized glasses peculiar 
to 3-D movies. 

After the show, ABC officials showed 
no signs of ambition for their baby. 
Frank Marx, vice-president of engi- 
necring, said the showing was simply 
to demonstrate another step in TV de 
velopment. 

Some experts wonder, though, if that 
step isn’t a byproduct of the merger of 
ABC and Paramount ‘Theatres, Inc. 
Exhibitors have been taking a fling at 
both 3-D movies and piped-in video. 
There’s a chance they will go further 
and try 3-D TV for special events. The 
ABC-Paramount merger provides the 
needed combination: for a network of 
theaters, and expericnce in broadcast- 
ing engineering. 
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Television 


The ABC brand of 3-D video can 
be transmitted over existing stations 
without major modification. ‘The net- 
work spent $100 for accessories in con- 
verting its cameras—a drop in the bucket 
of T'V equipment costs. At the receiv 
ing end, the viewer would have to cough 
up about $150 to adapt his set. 

Visually, 3-D video gives the same 
effect as a stereopticon or a three-di- 
mensional movie. ‘The camera picks up 
two images, one in direct line with 
the camera, the other three inches off 
to one side. The polarized glasses worn 
by the viewer merge the overlapping 
images into a 3-D picture. 

he trick of the ABC system is con- 
verting the images into electronic sig- 
nals. The camera has a rotating disk, 
half transparent plastic, half mirrored. 
The plastic passes the direct (or left 
eye) image into the camera; the mir- 
rored part reflects the off-center (or 
right eve) image. 

The images, converted into signals 
by the camera, are transmitted alter- 
nately, one every 60th of a second. 

The  projection-type receiver _ has 
two projection lenses, oppositely polar- 
ized. ‘The alternate images being re- 
ceived are routed first to one projector, 
then to the other, producing a pair of 
polarized images on the screen—just like 
a 3-D movie. Actually, the viewer sees 
two overlapping pictures, which are 
merged by the glasses. 


Rising Steel 

First modest price boosts 
believed to herald serious up- 
ward move if union wins more 


pay next month. 


In a timid sort of way, 
have been bubbling upward during the 
past two wecks. You can look for more 
of the really 
gcts at price raising, perh 
hence. 

Ihat, at least, is the 
Pittsburgh this week. 

Pretty much unnoticed 
thing got started Mar. 2¢ 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. rais 
of stecl drums and pails, cff 
1. 
¢ Fiscal Dirge—A real pric: 
became visible Apr. 13, wh jairman 
E. T. Weir of National Stecl, and chair 
man Ben Fairless of United States Steel 
backed into the problem on the same 
day (BW Apr.18°53,p27 Both made 
the point that the steel busin vas in 
sorry financial shape. Neith glected 
to add that a principal rea for this 
was that Korea-induced fedé ntrols 
had let soar far ab¢ urrent 
prices. 

That pretty much did it 
21, Armco Steel Corp. ann 
some prices would be rai 
Since then, the trade has be« 
not just talking. 

Republic Steel took the plunge Apr. 
21, when it raised extra charges on sev- 
eral products, notably carbon bars. Some 
extras were reduced, but most went up, 
from $2.50 to $5 per ton. J&L fol- 
lowed, after its president joined the 
Weir-Fairless dirge about carnings. On 
Apr. 25, J&L raised extra prices on hot 
and cold rolled carbon bars and hot and 
cold rolled sheet $4 to $5 per ton 

The same day Bethlehem Stccl and 
Colorado Fuel & Iron joined the pa- 
rade. Both increased the base prices 
of rails $6 per ton, track hardware by 
$3. Bethlehem also boosted extras on 
bars. And Kaiser Stcel added $5 to the 
price of cold rolled strip. 

On Apr. 30, U.S. Steel 
the list, raising extras on hot 
reinforcing bars, carbon tube rounds, 
wire and wire products, and alloy bars. 
On the same day, J&L announced it 
had more boosts to come 

Effective Mav 1, Weirton 
division of National Stec!] ed extras 
on hot and cold rolled sheets, and hot 
rolled strip. Armco came in with higher 
extras on carbon sheet. Vari smaller 
companies, all through the period, were 
following suit. 
¢ Wage Talks—Although W 
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burgh believes widely that the steel- 
masters are awaiting settlement of wage 
negotiations with the United Steel 
Workers, opening June 1, before doing 
a about base prices. Bethle- 
hem’s chairman, E. G. Grace, said last 
week that a wage increase will force a 
price increase. Weir had made the 
same point more picturesquely almost 
three weeks before, when he pointed to 
the industry’s 1952 record. 

That record showed profits of some- 
thing less than 5% on sales, even 
though the industry operated over 
100% of capacity during that portion 
of the year when it wasn’t strikebound. 
To paraphrase Weir: If we can’t make 
a nickel on a buck when we're having 
our best market in history, what’s going 
to happen when operations drop below 
capacity? 

That’s what troubles stecl men. And 
that’s why the trade figures that base 
prices—as well as extras, which are a 
pretty good reflection of extra costs— 
will rise when the industry knows what 
next month’s wage bill is going to be. 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
Becomes Battleground 


Stockholders of Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corp. this week voted on a 
bitterly controversial issue: whether to 
keep or toss out the system of “cumu- 
lative” voting used in electing the 10- 
man board of directors. 

The stockholders’ meeting, held in 
Wilmington, Del., was one of the 
stormiest in the company’s history. 
Most of the thunder came from Charles 
Green, executive committee chairman 
of United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. 
Green holds a big bloc of stock in 
Twentieth Century-Fox. He’s dissatis- 
fied with the way the company is being 
run, and is trying to get some new 
men onto its board. 
¢ Battle—Even when the ballots are 
counted, it’s doubtful that the air will 
clear much. There was more at stake 
in Wilmington than a purely academic 
question of voting procedure. 

Under the cumulative system, cach 
share of stock is entitled to as many 
votes as there are directorships to be 
filled. This gives a distinct advantage 
to minority groups. 

Sav there are five new directors to 
be elected. The average stockholder 
will spread his votes out, naming one 
man for each of the five seats. Hard- 
driving members of the minority 
group, though, will gather all their 
votes behind a single man or behind 
two or three men they want elected, 
ignoring the remaining seats. 

Green, heading a minority group, 
wants the cumulative voting system to 
stay. 
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Testing the New Merger Law 


Federal Trade Commission's decision in Pillsbury 
Mills case will give businessmen an idea of just how tough 
it will be in using its new authority. 


Businessmen may soon get an idea 
of just how tough or easy the Federal 
Trade Commission will be in using its 
new powers to regulate company mer- 
gers. The first test case, involving 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., gives Eisenhower's 
chairman, Edward F. Howrey, a chance 
to set the tone of Republican antitrust 
enforcement. 
¢ Evidence Issue—I'TC gets its anti- 
merger authority from an amendment 
to the Clayton act, passed in 1950. 
The new law empowers it to forbid 
any merger or acquisition—whether 
through stock purchase or purchase of 
assets—if “in anv line of commerce, in 
any section of the country, the effect 
may be substantially to lessen competi- 
tion or create a monopoly.” 

TC's lawyers and its hearing ex- 
aminer, Everett F. Haveraft, have split 
on the question of just how much de- 
tailed statistical evidence the lawyers 
have to bring in to prove that a mer- 
ger comes under the law. The full com- 
mission must now give an answer. Its 
decision will determine whether prose- 
cution under the law is to be difficult 
or Casy. 
¢ Pillsbury Case—F'TC lawyers, start- 
ing from scratch on the new law, began 
looking into Pillsbury Mills last vear. 
Pillsburv in 1951 and 1952 had bought 
two makers of flour and flour mixes— 
Ballard & Ballard Co., and Duff's Bak- 
ing Mix Division of American Home 
Products Corp. A complaint was issued 
last summer, after hearings in Minne- 
apolis, Chicago, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Knoxville, Memphis, New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Jacksonville, and 
New York. 

In presenting their case before ex- 
aminer Havycraft, the lawyers came up 
with testimony to show: 

¢ Pillsbury was second-largest flour 
producer in the country even before 
the merger. 

e Pillsburv, after t g over 
Duff's, upped its nationai sales per- 
centage in flour-base mixes from 16% 
to 22%. 

¢ Pillsbury, after taking over Duff's 
and Ballard, upped its percentage of 
flour-base mixes in the southeastern 
part of the country from 22.7% to 
44.9%. 

These figures were based on testi- 
mony by Pillsbury on its market posi- 
tion, and the production and_ sales 
figures of the merged companies for 
the fiscal year 1949-50—at least a year 
before the mergers occurred. 


¢ Clashing Views—However, Haycraft 
asked the commission lawyers to sub 
poena production and sales figures for 
the period immediately before and after 
the merger, as well as figures of other 
competitors in the southeastern section 
of the country. He said such figures 
were essential to prove the mergers were 
illegal under the new Section 7. 

ITC lawyers objected. They argued 
that all they had to show was that 
Pillsbury was a “major factor’ in the 
flour-mix market and that the compa 
nies acquired by Pillsbury had “‘substan- 
tial business” in the same market. 

In taking this approach, they rely on 
a recent line of Supreme Court deci 
sions on another section of the Clayton 
act. Section 3 bans tying clauses and 
exclusive dealing contracts if the effect 
“may be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce’’—the same key 
words used in the antimerger section of 
the act. A long line of court decisions 
on Section 3 cases say on this point 
that all you have to show is that a sub- 
stantial share of the line of commerce 
is affected by the violation. 

FTC lawyers claim that this applies 
to the new Section 7 cases—that all you 
have to prove is that the acquiring com 
pany held a major position in its line, 
and that the companies acquired had a 
substantial business in the same line. 

Haycraft disagreed. He says merely 
showing that a company with 22% of 
the market buys out a company with 
20% of the same market does not auto- 
matically mean the purchasing com- 
pany controls 42% of that market 
¢ Uncertainties—It may be months be- 
fore the commission decides which view 
is correct. Lawyers for both sides have 
30 days to prepare briefs and oral argu 
ments. However, chairman Howrey 
may want to put off a commission vote 
until fall, when he gets a Republican 
majority on FTC. 

If Havycraft is finally upheld, the 
merger law will be tough to enforce. 
In some cases—such as the Pillsbury 
case—it probably would take a couple 
of years after the merger to gather all 
the records that would then be neces- 
sary to make the charge stick. 

As far as Pillsbury is concerned, the 
company may have to answer the origi- 
nal charges anyway. Even if Haycraft is 
upheld, prosecution could go on. But 
it’s also possible for the commission to 
decide the Pillsbury case does not merit 
further action, and drop it entirely. 
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There's still plenty of charm... . .. in Chicago’s university section... 


Pulling Shenaes 5 South Side 
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COMMISSION includes Lawrence Kimpton, prominent university chancellor (head of table), Oscar Brown (left of Kimpton), and 
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... but it’s definitely on the downgrade... 


Out of Its Skid 


Julian Levi, group’s head (glasses). 
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Almost any middle-aged citizen in 
any community can take vou back to 
the days when the town’s worst slum 
area was a fine residential district. He'll 
recall the whole cycle of deterioration, 
from the time the first one-family house 
was cut up into apartments until the 
last of the “old” families moved away 

That’s what started happening in 
Chicago’s south-side district, near the 
University of Chicago. But a group of 
university officials, real estate men, and 
businessmen think they can keep the 
cycle from running its dismal course. 
¢ The Blight Starts—Since World War 
Il, the area known to Chicagoans as 
Kenwood, Hyde Park, and Woodlawn 
has suffered from encroaching blight 
from the north and west, where older, 
once-fine neighborhoods have deteri 
orated into one of the country’s most 
dilapidated and overcrowded Negro 
slums. With the increased population 
in the area, schools became over 
crowded, street-lighting became antique 
and inadequate; crime and juvenilk 
delinquency started rising. 

Last winter, things got so bad that 
residents of the areca, officials of the 
university, civic organizations, and 
business leaders in the community or 
ganized the South East Chicago Com- 
mission—headed by Lawrence A. Kimp 
ton, chancellor of the university. The 
objectives of the committce were to 
reduce crime in the area, halt the 
spread of slum conditions, and to main 
tain the neighborhood as a desirable 
place to live. 

The commission originally was  or- 
ganized with a membership of 75 com- 
munity leaders (it has since’ been 
increased to 90). A small executive 


. -- headed for the slum category. 


committee, made up of bankers, real 
estate dealers, hotel owner ind civic 
organization leaders directs its activi 
tics. As full-time executive direct 
the commission hired Julian Levi, ex 
perienced lawyer and businessman, ‘lo 
finance the program, the universit 
agreed to contribute $15,000 the first 
year, to be matched by an equal 
amount raised in the community, and 
$10,000 a year for the following four 
vears. 

* Big Stick—The commission’s ap 
proach to the problems is a practical 
down-to-business one, not a crusad 
As a first step in reducing crim 
hired a full-time staff member exp 
enced in police work. His job t 
insist that the police do their job 

Also to reduce crime, the commi 
sion organized the tavern owner 
the district to stop violation of closing 
hour laws, and the serving of liquo 
to minors and drunks 

In getting the tavern 
along with this program 
sion used a combination 
through community pressure and 
big stick behind the door. It lined up 
the large insurance compani that 
write “‘dram shop insurance poli 
protecting tavern owner and landlos 
fiom damage suits brought under stat 
dram-shop laws for injuri iused b 
patrons who have been drinking in th 
place. Phi Wistlrance OMpPAn 
it be known that recalcitrant vi 
didn't go along with — the olunta 
program faced cancellation 
surance policies 

The same technique 
cleaning up a hotel that 
a narcotic distribution cent 


| 


year, police made 68 raids in the hot 
arrested 119 persons. ‘The hotel own 
actually filed an injunction t again 
the police to stop them from raid 





it. ‘The commission called on insurance 
companies, which promptly canceled 
the coverage. 

° oy Insurance—The commission 
uses the same tactics in attacking some 
of the housing problems of the area, 
In many illegal conversion cases, pres- 
sure from insurance companies and 
banks is enough to bring a violator 
into line. In some cases neighbors, 
knowing they have a place to get help, 
notify the commission that a Sad or 
apartment has changed hands and alter- 
ations are being started. ‘The commis- 
sion inspects the property, and if it 
finds violation of building or zone laws, 
calls in the real estate dealer who made 
the sale with the new owner, and warns 
them that the illegal changes will not 
be permitted. 

Recently, real estate dealers have pre- 
pared a brochure to hand to all prop- 
erty purchasers in the area, describing 
what can and what can’t be done to 
property. 

Banks and savings and loan associ- 
ations are now writing clauses into 
mortgages on property in the area, pro- 
hibiting changes in the use of the 
property without the express consent of 
the mortgage holder. 

To stop slum speculators who are 
making fortunes out of flimsily con- 
verted, overcrowded buildings and 
cut-up mansions, the commission is pre- 
paring to throw the book at prominent 
and flagrant operators in court suits. It 
has photos of the interiors of the prop- 
erties, showing illegal paperboard parti- 
tioned basement apartments, exposed 
wiring, refuse accumulations in air 
spaces, rent receipts from tenants, tax 
bills, and records of building and fire 
department inspections that have re- 
sulted in trifling fines. 
¢ No Racial Bias—Kimpton, Levi, and 
the commission agree that there is no 
racial tinge to the program. “What we 
have to have are economic restrictions,” 
says Kimpton, “not racial restrictions. 
The community is prepared for inter- 
racial living if whites and Negroes are 
of similar economic status. The prob- 
lem is not to keep the Negro out but to 
keep out the kind of white and Negro, 
both, who make undesirable neighbors.” 
Backing his statement is the fact that 
both SECC and its executive commit- 
tee are interracial, 

ypical—As_ the university sees it, 
the south side’s problems are typical 
of those found in certain sections 
of most big cities, and for that reason 
they are all the more worthy of the 
university's attention and efforts to dis- 
cover what can be done about them. 
“If we solve these probiems,” says 
Kimpton, “it is conceivable that we 
may be able to establish a working 
model for the solution of similar prob- 
lems elsewhere in our own city and in 
other cities.” 
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Hard Goods Power 


Almost all 
at a faster clip than they were at this 
time last year. But the push is coming 


The chart above is a picture of a con- 
sumer hard goods boom. The jumps 
in output reflect defense production 
and industrial expansion, of course. But 
the consumer is the real driving force 
behind the gains that have brought 
U.S. production up to a new peak. 

The retail sales pickup that started 
last fall sent merchants scurrying to dis- 
tributors. And the end of controls made 
it easy for manufacturers to translate 
consumer demand into stepped-up pro- 
duction schedules all along the line. 





é 


the Pickup 


industries are humming 


from consumer durables, especially 
autos. Near-record auto output is the 
key to the gains in rubber and steel 
In textiles, depression of the industry 
last year has a lot to do with this year’s 
better figure. Machinery is _ profiting 
from the peak rate of capital outlays. 

Most of the other industries tend to 
be less volatile—you just don’t get un 
usual gains in short periods 
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BE A GOOD SPORT AND GET RICH ! 
by Mr Friendly 


(An appeal to your baser instincts) 





ERE we're begging on our knees, 
Let us make you richer . .. please! 
Won't you just be money mad? 
Do it for the kiddies, dad... 


Give your little girl and boy 
Coupons full of gilt-edged joy; 
When they shuffle through a pile, 
Watch their cunnin’ faces smile! 
Read this case* and you will see 
How we saved one companee 
Pails and bails of folding glee; 
Were they angry’... No siree! 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


Service from salaried representatives in 78 offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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Than any other make! 


Year after year, more Westinghouse Water Coolers are installed 
than any other make . .. in the giant, new Cleveland Ford 
Plant, in the Philadelphia Neurological Hospital, in the Miami 
Cadillac Hotel . . . and in thousands of other locations. No 
wonder they're the Blue Chip Line of the Industry... featuring the 
vew, exclusive Super Sub-Cooler for greater cooling capacity at 
lower operating cost ... new, static condenser to eliminate all 
fan noises. Plus stainless steel top, foot-pedal control, auto- 
matic stream-height control, anti-squirt bubbler and other 


features ... 13 models from | gallon to 22% gallons. 


Check Your Local Westinghouse Supplier for Details 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Electric Appliance Division . Springfield 2, Masa. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ws Westinghouse 


See our three popular TV shows every week... 
FREEDOM RINGS . . . Westinghouse STUDIO ONE . . . MEET BETTY FURNESS 





Westinghouse 


SS _—SCOWAACTIRR COOLERS 


me 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Chicago & Southern Airlines must use 
part of its domestic profits to help 
offset the subsidy need of its interna 
tional division, a D. C. court of appeals 
held. If the Supreme ‘ t uphold 
the test-case decision ipporting the 
Post Office Dept. which pays the sub 
sidy, airlines may start litting off 
their overseas divisions cparate 
companies, to offset tl burden on 
their paying domesti 

a 
Cheaper tires arc here fe lirestonc 
is reported ready to market a third 
casing this month. A 6:70 by 15 size 
will sell for about $10 plus tax, com 
pared with the $22.05 first-line and 
$16.55 second-line tire. It’s expected 
Goodvear, Goodrich, and U.S. Rubber 
will follow suit. 

* 
Interior Secretary McKay's first major 
decision on power policy (page 112) 
was on the side of private power. He 
said he will not resist Idaho Power Co.’s 
building a multimillion-dollar power 
project on the Snake Ri between 
Idaho and Oregon. This reversed Tru- 
man’s opposition to the private under- 
taking. 

* 
Tunnel for rent: The Bottled Gas 
Corp. of Virginia has leased an aban 
doned Chesapeake & Ohio RR tunnel 
for 10 years to store propane gas during 
periods of low demand. Rent is $1,000 
a year. 

* 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. broke 
ground last week just north of Pitts 
buegh fer the first commercial atomic 
manufacturing plant. The multimillion- 
dollar, one-story factor xpected to 
be finished in late fall, will build parts 
for atomic power plants. Biggest cus- 
tomer, says Westinghouse, will be the 
military. 

* 
Change of heart: Columbia Gas System 
got a green light from the Securities 
& Exchange Commission to sell 1.7 
million shares of its no par common 
stock, worth nearly $24-million, at 
competitive bidding (BW—Apr.18'53,p 
138). Up to now, the commission has 
almost always insisted that a_ public 
utility holding company g its stock- 
holders first crack. 

e 
Crane Co. of Chicago got the fast tax 
write-off it wanted to build the biggest 
U.S. titanium plant, for $26-million, 
at Nashville, Tenn. (BW--Apr.11'53, 
p128). It still has to sew up a contract 
with the Defense Metals Procurement 
Agency to buy the output. But a 
DMPA spokesman said that it’s prob- 


ablv just a matter of day 
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ADHESIVES* COATINGS: SEALERS 





PEFLECTIVE SHEETINGS ©**3m"" 





See what adhesives are doing today! 


ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ©**3M"’ AOHESIVES ANO COATINGS 0''3M"’ 


Helping to give better heat—quietly 


Making furnaces that produce heat is one thing. Making them so 
they operate quietly and efficiently is a little tougher. 


To cut down heat loss and blower noises, most furnaces contain glass 


fiber insulation. However, furnace manufacturers found that 
conventional fastening methods were inadequate for 

attaching this low density material to steel panels and housings. 
Then, 3M rubber-based adhesives were applied to the job. They 
provided a full area of contact between glass fiber and steel. 

The resulting bond was unaffected by operating temperatures or 
vibration. Furthermore, application time was cut in half! 

See what adhesives can do for you... 

This is but one of many “‘success stories’’ illustrating why 
progressive companies rely on 3M adhesives whenever a fastening 
problem is at hand. Like to have a booklet telling how you 

can use 3M products to cut costs and production time? 

Ask your 3M salesman or write today to 3M, 

Dept. 15, 411 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION . 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6, MINN. « EXPORT: 122 E. 42 ST., N.Y. 17, N.Y. © CANADA: LONDON, ONT 


MAKERS OF *SCOTCH’ BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES © “SCOTCH” GRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE © “*SCOTCHLITE’ erano 





ROOFING GRANULES @*'3M** 





CHEMICALS 





PHOTO COURTESY OF COLEMAN COMPANY, INC., WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PRODUCES SAVINGS 


.»o IN TIME... HANDLING ... SPACE... MAN-HOURS... 
MATERIALS ... MAINTENANCE... FUEL... REJECTS 


Costs of process heating ... and of the finished product... 
are influenced by numerous direct and indirect charges. 
Improved Heat Processing reduces waste of such tan- 
gibles and intangibles as shown above, usually making a 
saving in not one—but a number of these factors. 


IHFP* is not a machine... not a furnace... not a 


method ... but a combination of Selas techniques and for tlcse 
wndustri 


equipment using gas as a heating medium. 


Whether for a new plant, an expansion of present Metal Producing 


facilities or replacement of existing equipment, Metal Working 
you will be interested in what IHP* can do for you. Petroleum 
Petrochemical 
Chemical 
Paper 
“Improved Heat Processing “on 
Ink 
Glass 
Ceramics 
Textile 
Printing 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 
Development + Design - Manufacture 
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SERVICE 


Strength and weaknesses in Eisenhower’s Cabinet now are showing up. 
The new Administration’s honeymoon, if you can call it that, has ended. 
Key officials will have to stand on their own two feet from here on out. Here 
is a quick appraisal, based on talks with the top Eisenhower men and with 
old-time Washington observers who know their politics. 


Humphrey is the standout. The views of the Secretary of the Treasury 
are much sought after when the Cabinet gathers. 


His leanings are on the conservative side. He favors less government 
—less spending, less taxing, in fact less Washington in business. 


Humphrey’s influence goes way beyond his own department. It reaches 
out into arms production, foreign affairs, general economics. Eisenhower 
listens to him. 

s 


Benson is holding down his end of the line quite well. The Secretary of 
Agriculture doesn’t like the present policy of high farm price supports, and 
he makes no bones about this. His test will come next year, a Congressional 
election year. By then he has either got to come up with a new policy, 
acceptable to the farm states, or step aside. The farm vote is vital to either 
party. 


Defense Secretary Wilson is having his troubles. He started on the 
wrong foot by insisting on holding his General Motors stock. As a result, 
critics tend to magnify all of his missteps. 


But Kyes is catching on. He’s the deputy secretary, brought here by 


Wilson from General Motors. He impresses the White House and Congress. 
It may well be that the team of Wilson and Kyes will rise in power. 


Attorney General Brownell is well regarded. He’s skilled in politics— 
a Dewey man. His toughest job is to squelch the feeling that it’s possible to 
“fix” the Justice Dept. on *ax and antitrust suits. So far, he has been 
conviacing. His prestige is high. 


Commerce Secretary Weeks is a loud voice for business in policy making. 
For 20 years, the Commerce Dept. has been little more than a gatherer of 
statistics. Weeks’ aim is to present the business viewpoint, and he’s doing 
it. 


Secretary McKay is making a change in Interior. You see it most in 
power matters (page 112). He lacks the crusading spirit of an Ickes. But the 
screams that he will give away the public domain seem unwarranted. 


State Secretary Dulles is considered to have the most hazardous Cabinet 
post—something he was fully aware of when he agreed to take on the job. 
Settling affairs in the world today will require some concessions that voters 
won’t like. So the figuring on Dulles is that if he does get an East-West 
packag2, he may not survive it. 


: Postmaster General Summerfield stands well. His department, formerly 
a big dispenser of patronage, is now largely a business agency. There’s some 
politics in it, of course. But not on the old scale. 


The woman in the Cabinet, Oveta Culp Hobby, is making a real mark. 
Colleagues report that at Cabinet sessions she shows a real understanding of 
public relations in government. “When she talks, we listen.” 
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Labor Secretary Durkin is in the weakest position. He stands way up the 
list in the ratings of ability. He knows his field and knows it well. But he 
works under a terrific handicap. In the first place, he’s from the Democratic 
side—was for Stevenson last November. That puts him out of step with the 
Republicans. And he’s from the AFL side of labor, the plumbers’ union; that 
puts him out of step with CIO. His agency still isn’t organized, due to squab- 
bling with management and rival labor groups. In current betting, odds 
favor Durkin as the first resignation from Eisenhower’s Cabinet. His frustra- 
tions are imultiplying. 


NLRB’s pro-labor bias will be changed. That’s the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which administers the Taft-Hartley law. 


The question is when. Eisenhower will name two new men this year. 
But that won’t upset the pro-labor control of the five-man board. Unless 
the board membership is increased by legislation—a “packing” job—it will 
be August of 1954 before the present complexion really changes. 


Durkin ducked out of Taft-Hartley act testimony. As a union boss and a 
Democrat, he had urged T-H repeal. If he had testified at the hearings just 
concluded, his statement would have been cleared with the Budget Bureau— 
a sort of censorship to keep officials on the official line. But Democrats were 
laying for him, with questions on why he has changed his mind, if he has. 
So he didn’t go up. The result is that Congress will act on T-H without 
hearing the Administration’s spokesman. 


Coal union boss John L. Lewis is on the warpath. He doesn’t like McKay’s 
idea that Tom Lyon be made head of the Bureau of Mines. Lyon is retired 
from Anaconda Copper, a company the unions long have used as a whipping 
post. Lewis may be able to hold up confirmation, even block it, if Eisen- 
hower sends Lyon’s name up. 

* 


Eisenhower will bring back CEA—the Council of Economic Advisers. 
Arthur Burns, now on the White House staff, will head it up. 


There’s some palace guard maneuvering in the background. The council 
was allowed to fall apart recently, when it ran out of funds. And Burns, 
who had been brought here from Columbia University to be CEA chairman, 
wound up in a new job—the office of economic adviser to the President. 
That put him under Sherman Adams. Burns doesn’t like this arrangement. 
So Congress will be asked for funds for a new three-member council. 


The government wants to bring in more businessmen. The idea is to 
get new blood for the Office of Defense Mobilization, which now is becom- 
ing a planning agency for any new mobilization that may be needed in the 
future. So you may be asked to lend some more of your key personnel to 
Washington, temporarily. 


Washington is in a stew again on the Far East. There’s still hope for 
a Korean truce. But progress isn’t up to expectations. And the situation 
in Southeast Asia is worsening. Laos is being lost to the Reds. As a result, 
economy goals are being cut down, especially for defense (page 25). It 
means stronger resistance to tax cuts that seemed pretty certain no more 
than a week ago. 
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NEW 
FREIGHT 
CARS 


A yearly 
startlingly high compared with an aver- 
age of only $4000 on common railroad 
box cars. Yet this is the performance 
record, based on operating figures re- 
ported by lessees, of the new General 
American-Evans GaArx box cars ; 
where Chrysler Design Trucks are stand- 
ard equipment. 


revenue of $16.800 sounds 


The superior ride which Chrysler De- 
sign Trucks make possible is one of the 
contributing reasons these cars — now 
leased by 14 railroads—show such high 
earning power. GAEX cars carry heavier 
loads without damage; carry more deli- 
cate, higher-rated loads; and provide a 
“sleeping car” ride even at passenger 
train speeds. 

Chrysler Design Trucks are con- 
structed on a completely new applica- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 


Balanced Suspension. They show redue- 
tions of 98% in vertical shock index and 
95% in lateral shock index (AAR for- 
mula) as compared with standard trucks 
having coil snubber spring groups. 


With modern cars like these becoming 
increasingly available, now railroads can 
substantially increase average car-mile 
revenue income in active freight service. 


A result of Chrysler Corporation’s con- 
tinuous research into every phase of ve- 
hicle design, Chrysler Design Railroad 
Freight Trucks are manufactured and 
sold by the Symington-Gould Corpo- 
ration, Depew, N. Y., under Chrysler 
license. Chrysler Design Friction Snub- 
bers are manufactured and sold under 
Chrysler license by the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Earn four times average revenue 
—using CAnyalen Design Railroad Freight Trucks 


This is balanced suspension 


(1) U-shaped, pendulum-type hangers 
permit shock-absorbing lateral motion 
(2) Chrysler Design self-contained, con 
stant friction snubbers work with (3) the 
longest travel standard coil springs to 
absorb vertical shocks and control spring 
oscillation. No “harmonic bouncing” of 
car to damage equipment or merchan 


dise. No “free sway” of car body 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Plymouth 


Dodge + DeSoto .~ 


Chrysler 





“How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean up the week’s work. 


“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 
Marchant Calculator would save us. 


“It’s so simple to run... the very first day we were turning out 
accurate work much faster than ever before. 


“Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, our Marchants 
keep us out of that old end-of-the-week jam. 


“Happy Friday to you all!” 


MARCHA 


AMERICA’S FIRST 


The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, on | at MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 


your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- ; 

ate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Call him or mail this ‘ E FEATURES INCLUDE: 

coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... , “Push-Button” Multiplication 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods Complete Three-Dial Proof 
illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators ‘ One-Hand Keyboard Control 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
B3 








Bakelite Sees Big Future—and Digs In 


two will start producing in this order: 


This week Bakelite Co. announced 
plans for the biggest single capacity ex- 
ansion in the history of the plastics 
Saleen 

Bakelite, a division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp., is counting on a big 
future market for plastics—especially for 
a type called polyethylene. Its new 
expansion is estimated by outside ex- 
perts to cost the company $100-million. 
eA Spread—Howard S. Bunn, Bake- 
lite’s president, says that plans call for 
three new plants to be built over the 
next three years. Each plant will be 
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located near natural gas fields, its source 
of raw materials. All told, they'll turn 
out 180-million Ib. of polyethylene per 
year. Plant construction and operation 
will be handled by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., another Union Carbide 
division. But the job of developing 
the plastic’s markets and sales is Bake- 
lite’s. 

The program is stretched out so that 
the three plants will go into production 
one by one. In August, the first is 
slated to go on stream at Texas City, 
Tex. If no hitches develop, the other 


Scadrift, Tex., by mid-1954 and Tor 
rence, Calif., in carly 1955 

¢ Many Virtues—lo its fabricators, 
polyethylene means many different 
things. It’s probably the most versatile 
of all plastics. 

To start with, polyethylene is the 
lightest of plastics—light cnough to 
float in water in its pure state. And it 
has a high resistance to most active 
chemicals, whether acids or alkalies. 

In the electronics field, polyethylene 
is a good solid but flexible insulator 


4) 





that has low power losses. These elec- 
tronic virtues are what really pushed 
the plastic into commercial production 
during World War H. Then, it filled 
the military’s need for a cable insula- 
tion that would be able to handle radar 
power. 

Since the war, the industry, includ 
ing Bakelite, has been in a happy spot. 
It has never been able to meet the de 
mands of all its custome: Conse 
quently, says Bunn, the plasti SE 
has almost never had an opportunity to 
fully demonstrate its versatility or its 
wide applicability.” 

e Nearsighted—Right now, Bakelite’s 
marketing experts have set their sights 
on 1955; they feel that the present 
supply will stay tight until then. After 
that, though, they won't make any 
predictions. Off in the future are two 
factors that might reduce the demand. 
One is that someone—a Bakelite chem 
ist, or a competing plastics producer 

might come up with a cheaper, better 
plastic that will give polyethylene a run 
for its money. ‘That would create two 
serious problems—a marketing one, of 
course, and a production one, because 
polycthylene plants are costly, single 
product jobs, not easily converted to 


fa. another kind of plastic. 
Well Qualified Another sword that hangs over the 


future is the big bite defense work is 
to Take Over taking out of present supply. Military 

products now eat up about 33% of the 
industry’s output. Should the level of 


defense work drop off in later years, 
capacity will have to be diverted to the 


Your Ocean Cargo Protection 


Over the years leaders in American industry ' - 
—shippers great and small—have known the commercial market. Counterbalancing 
satisfaction of sound insurance protection that danger is the fact that since the 
through the Marine Office of America. last war, the military has been spend 

Whatever their products, wherever their ing an increasing proportion of its 
destination, Marine Office protection has safe- equipment dollars for electronics. So 

uarded their cargo investments. And when the consumption of polyethylene, de 
osses have occurred, all just claims have been fense-wise, has been climbing faster 
paid— promptly and in full. A than defense spending. 

Today more and more business firms— ¢ New Uses—T'wo factors, too, Bakelite 
shippers, freight forwarders, importers and thinks, will foster the demand for pols 
exporters of raw materials and finished goods— 
are turning to the Marine Office of America 
for insurance protection that is unsurpassed—— th 
protection fitted to their needs. The fastest growing application is 

packaging. ‘The squeezable bottle, man- 


Consult Your Insurance Agent Or Broker! wfactured by Plax Corp., started the 
business rolling. And, late] If-service, 
through stores and vending machines, 
has brought out products that can be 
wrapped up in the plastic 

Bakelite sees many more applications 


MARINE OFFICE wie agg 4 eh 

¢ Liquids, including everything 
from sun tan oil to soy bean sauce, will 
re) & AMLE RICA probably be packaged in pouches mad 
trom plastic film. 

e Livestock feed is in f 1 few 
Eyam changes, thanks to plastics Igae can 
Company be grown as a cheap, nutriti feed in 
huge plastic envelopes. The bag allows 
i Bae the feed to hold its chemicals and mois 
=~ ete See ture, and, at the same time, lets in 

Offices in Principal Cities 
sunlight, oxvgen, and carbon dioxide. 
eee ee Db INLAND. M ' hat means that land that low used 


ethylene—a growth in present uses, and 
the development of new on 


116 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 38 NEW YORK 


Composed of the Following Companies 


WESTERN DLP ART MENT SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
+ tachonge Building ° Bont of ore Oe . 
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HERE’S YOUR 


-_ PLANT 


“Ni One purchase, backed by undivided responsibility. 

‘N Shipped completely assembled after factory tests to 
assure highest onerating efficiency. 

“N More than 80% thermal efficiency guaranteed. 

N 4-pass design provides 5 sq. ft. of heating surface 
per b.h.p. 

‘Ni Induced draft fans which are built-in eliminate the 
need of an expensive chimney. 


‘N Simple installation requires no special foundation. 

‘N Clean, quiet operation. 

“N Heavy-duty, rugged construction assures long-lived 
dependability. 

N Burner equipment to suit your fuel: gas, oil or both. 


“N18 sizes from 20 to 600 b.h.p. for pressures up to 
250 p.s.i., or for hot water heating. 


Nv For complete details, 
write for catalog 506-F, 


for performance you can BANK on 


lz +1) 22 


STEAM GENERATORS 


SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC, 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





CUT 
SHIPPING costs 


Xs 
"ZeFERWA TE” 


Department B 


ACME PALLET CO., Inc. 


15 Park Row, New York 38 





for growing feeds can be released for 
other crops. 

¢ The atomic industry might find 
uses for the plastic because of its chem- 
ical inertness. Big containers might be 
able to carry away radioactive wastes 
and uranium liquor that will be by- 
products of atomic-powered electric 
plants. 
¢ More for Less—Despite the pinch in 
supply, the cost of polyethylene is 
coming down steadily. Since 1943 the 
price has dropped 56%. 

One reason for the drop, of course, 
is the fundamental rule of economics 
that a product naturally gets cheaper if 
you make more of it. But Bakelite en- 
ginecring has also helped. Efficiency 
in production has multiplied six times 
since Bakelite turned on its first plant 
at South Charleston, W. Va. That 
means the cquipment the company 


needs for its expansion is much less 
costly than before. 

The beginning of the present proc- 
ess goes back to research work of 1918. 
Then, Linde Air Products Co., another 
company division, developed a_high- 
pressure method of separating ethane 
from natural gas. At a high tempera- 
ture, ethane was, in turn, converted to 
ethylene, which is the basic raw mate- 
rial for the polyethylene plastic. 

The result was that the present proc- 
essing must run at high and continuous 
pressures, higher than any other proc- 
essing in the chemical industry. ‘These 
conditions consequently high- 
strength equipment for the processing. 
Luckily, Union Carbide’s Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co. has the knowhow for de- 
veloping the hefty alloy steels that are 
needed, but keeping the costs down at 
the same time. 


need 








GIANT CONCRETE SLABS rise at United’s San Francisco maintenance base, as . . « 


Airline Tilts Up a Warehouse 


they 
Each panel weighs 

Contractors Barrett & Hilp, of San 
Francisco, poured the panels in forms 


It took only 11 days, using the ver- 
satile tilt-up method, to erect the con- 
crete exterior walls of a new 280 ft. 
by 200 ft. warehouse at the San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) maintenance base of 
United Air’ Lines. The new structure 
is part of a building program that by 
1954 will more than double facilities 
at the base, already one of the world’s 
largest for commercial aircraft. 

The walls consist of 48 slabs of re- 
inforced concrete 6 in. thick. Except 
over doorways, the slabs are 20 ft. wide 
by 28 ft. high. Although they aren’t 
the largest or heaviest ever erected by 


are certainly in the 
19 tons. 


this method, 
giant class. 


on the previously poured warchouse 
floor. A special lifting yoke hooked on 
to external metal supports to minimize 
bending stresses as the panels were 
being put up. 

The completed warehouse will pro- 
vide 56,000 sq. ft. of storage space for 
some of the 53,000 kinds of aircraft 
parts and supplies needed to keep 
United’s fleet of Mainliners in top con- 
dition. 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENING S® 


WELBILT STOVE Cuts Costs 73% ~ 


On One Assembly Operation (ufo) 


Push-Or SPEED NUTS 
SPEED Nuts offer your product assemblies 4 standard “Push-Ons” re 
outstanding savings like these. Engineers at place 4 Special Nuts and 
Welbilt Stove, in looking for new and greater eliminate the need for ma- 
: Ape : chined brass link screws, 
production efficiency, found SpEEp Nuts elim- zip down to locked position 
inated a full assembly step! Also eliminated 1 4 oe faster 

were 4 special brass machined parts formerly required to attach Chen former methods. 
the oven filament to the liner on their new electric ranges! This 
rk . : : 

adds up to a whopping 73 @ savings in assembly time ... plus Bend for your“SAVINGS STORIES” 
an even bigger cut in materials and materials handling...all on booklet of interesting SPEED NUT savings 
. 2 : ; ! to industry. Write today: TINNERMAN 
ONE fastening operation ! PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. 12, Box 6688 


The Tinnerman representative in your area is ready to lend his Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Conads: Dominion 
Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great 


experience to help you find fastening savings in your product Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd 
assemblies. Call him for full information on our Fastening Treforest, Wales. In France: Aerocesscires 
i A t Simmonds, 8.A.-7 rue Henri Barbusse, 
Analysis Service! Levallois (Seine). 








SS TINNERMAN 


THAN 6000 SHAPES AND SIZES 





Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY'S 


amazing new 
VERIFAX PROCESS 


= 
rat 


Photostat 


Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 


> IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL 
UP TO 814" x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY TO USE! 





—rry 17 TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 
SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 
BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE. 











The PxHorostaT INSTANT Copter is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EASTMAN Kopak Com- 
PANY'S VERIFAX process . .. a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn, It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and flexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHorostaT 
INSTANT Copier and the VERIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PuR- 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO.COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
295 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 
or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Caneda 
PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 





Hardwood Joins the Paper Parade 


New processes combine chemical and mechanical 
means of pulping, as softwood supplies shrink. 


U.S. manufacturers of fine paper 
are turning to a new source of raw ma- 
terials. For years, the industry has 
made most of its paper from softwood. 
But cost and availability have been an 
increasing headache. So, after a lot of 
research and development, the industry 
is slowly shifting to hardwood, an 
untouched source of supply. 

Processing is the real key to the shift. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Me- 
chanieville, N. Y., recently switched 
its operations from soft to hardwood, 
using what its engineers call a neutral 
sulfite semichemical (or NSSC) pulp- 
ing process, ‘The total cost: $7-mullion 
to achieve large-scale, commercial out- 
put. Most of the industry is making 
the same shift, using one variation of 
the process or another. 
¢ Home Supply—One expert claims that 
hardwood processing could be 
the most important development in 
large-scale quality papermaking since 
the switch from rags to spruce.” ‘To be- 
gin with, it will greatly reduce the in- 
dustry’s dependence on softwood 
sources in Canada, opening up more 
domestic and even close-to-the-plant 
sources. For West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper, the new process means the dif- 
ference between operating its Mechan- 
icville mill in the black, and sharply cur- 
tailing its operations. 

As long ago as 1926, the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
worked out a process for hardwood 
pulping. But the end product wasn't 
bleached to suit industry standards. 
Since then, some manufacturers have 
used hardwood pulp, but only in lim- 
ited quantitics as additives to softwood 
pulp. ‘That way, the hardwood gives 
body to high-grade book and _ printing 
papers. But for several technical rea- 
sons, hardwoods alone haven't made 
suitable pulp for fine paper. 
¢ Lignin—Some of these reasons are 
ticd up with the basic make-up of wood, 
which is mostly a combination of cel- 
lulose fibers and lignin. The lignin is 
a kind of cement that holds the fibers 
together. And the nub of pulp-making 
is getting rid of the lignin (and other 
unwanted clements) without excessive 
damage to the fibers. 

Papermakers traditionally have 
sought a pulpwood that has plenty of 
long fibers to give good strength to the 
paper, hence they turned to softwood 
whose fibers are longer than those in 
hardwood. On top of that, the gen- 
erally used all-chemical pulping proc- 
css worked excellently on softwood, but 
this process did too much damage to 


the already shorter fibers of hardwood. 
¢ Mechanical—As_ the softwood sup 
ply dwindled and costs ro the in 
dustry sought new methods. One of 
the most promising seems to be the 
NSSC process, which differs from the 
old method in that it is partly chemical 
and partly mechanical. In NSSC, the 
raw materials go through four principal 
steps. 

Hardwood chips first go into one of 
three big spherical digesters where they 
are Chemically “‘cooked”’ under heat and 
pressure. Each digester can handle the 
chip equivalent of about 35 tons of 
pulp each day. ‘The cooking is done in 
batches, but the digesters are timed so 
that the output flows continuously 
through the mull. 

The softened chips are next shredded 
into pulp. Vacuum-type washers take 
cut the remains of the cooking liquor, 
and some of the lignin. ‘The rest of the 
lignin is removed by a carefully con- 
trolled bleaching operation 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper uses the 
paper made by this NSSC pulp for en- 
velopes, book paper, and Bristol board. 
The company says that its product has 
a color comparable to paper from sott 
wood processing, and the strength of 
spruce-base paper 
¢ Synchronized— hic 
hardwood took some fast, 
ning. The big job was to keep the 
plant cperating at capacity during the 
switch. ‘The raw materials were cut 
and out of the different operations, : 
the new installations went in 

Like most northeastern mills, West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper had found its 
materials outlook getting gloomicr over 
the vears (he softwood stands that 
were logged in New York State have 
been replaced with growths of hard 
wood. Irom its site at M 
the firm had to reach int 
Maine, New Brunswick, and 
get the wood to feed the mill. Lately, 
rising costs of labor and shipping made 
pulpweod so high at the mill door that 
output couldn't be held at a com 
petitive price. 

Now, NSSC has changed that pi 
ture; within a 100-mi. rad of the 
mill, there is enough hardwood to keep 
the mill operating permanently with 
out depleting the forest The com 
pany’s own woodland holdings aren't 
big. Most of the pulpwood supply is 
brought from small owner: 
But company foresters and buyers make 
sure that the suppliers keep up with the 
latest in forest conservation and man 
agement. 


conversion to 


reful plan 


hanicville, 
northern 
Ou bec to 


ind farmers. 
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" Whoa, Napoleon ... 
let’s figure this out! 


In the United States a man has the right to criticize the way 
the country is run and the people elected and appointed to 
run it. But the man who uses this right. . . who “points with pride” or 
“views with alarm”. . . without first fulfilling his responsibility to know what he’s talking about 
is either ineffectual or dangerous. To have government by the people, the people must be 
watchful, and they must speak their minds — but first they must be informed to understand what 
they see and to know what they’re saying. The man who puts his rights before his responsibiliti¢ 


has the cart before the horse. 


Notfolk and. Wester. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








need a quick 


pick-up? 


Here’s what 


TORNADO 


does to coffee 


The Richheimer Coffee Co. makes a practice of immaculate 
housekeeping. They have a constant problem because the paper 
thin hull, or “silver skin,” that comes off the green coffee beans 
during roasting results in fine, dust-like chaff. Daily processing 
of tons of green coffee causes clouds of this chaff to settle on 


the floor and processing equipment. 


Here is where Tornado, with 
air speeds above 300 m.p.h., 
goes to work to give their plant 
a “quick pick up.” Easy to use 
accessory and floor tools clean 
hard-to-reach places on their 
equipment — get into corners 
and around machinery bases 
on the floor. 

To beat a tough food proe- 
essing problem or any other 
industrial housekeeping prob- 
lem, follow the lead of hun- 
dreds of satisfied customers. 
Find out more about Tornado. 


Hard-to-reach areas are quick- 
ly cleaned. with light, efficient 
Tornado accessory tools. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 600 


OREWER BECIRIC MEG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue 


@ Chicago 40, Illinois 





Transistor... 


. . . makers and their 
customers will have a com- 
plete set of 
standards to go by as of June. 


engineering 


When a new development changes 
into a mature product, it acqu CCl 
tain characteristics. One of t Car- 
marks is standardization 

On June 30, the transistor iches 
voting age (BW —Feb.23'52,p46 In 
its Mav issue, Electronics, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, says that the indus- 
try will then have completed a set of 
cngincering standards for the units, 
which are used in place of vacuum tubes 
in many applications. The project, 
kicked off by the Army Signal Corps, 
is the work of the Air Force, Navy, and 
leading clectronics manufacturers 

These standards will spell out the 
electrical characteristics of different 
types of transistors, and the conditions 
under which a transistor will operate 
in a given way for a specif 
tion. They'll tell a user how t 
a transistor in clectronic terms, help 
him pick the proper transistor for use 
in radio, speech, and other kinds of cir- 
cuits. Similar standards are already 
common for vacuum tubes omplete 
set is worked out for each new tubc 

Next month’s report will also sup- 
plement the basic standards for physical 
dimensions and socket holders that 
were adopted by the industi hortly 
after transistors first hit the market. 
The carlicr specifications were worked 
out to try to limit the number of types 
of sockets turned out by manufacturers 
for the various transistors 
¢ Standards and Output—Up to now, 
the manufacturers have been forced to 
step lightly in bringing out their tran 
sistors for general use. For thing, 
there has been widespread confusion in 
the trade about what makes a really 
good transistor. Moreover, there has 
been fear that, without standard 
customers would misinterpret the mak- 
ers’ Claims, misuse transist ind ‘be 
come disenchanted. So, pending the 
report, manufacturers have been hold- 
ing back. 

Once the standards have been issued, 
many people think transist utput 
will go into high gear. And after June 
more new users will be able to give 
transistors an cngineering whirl In 
fact, the supply may outrun « nd for 
a short while. It will take a little time 
for the different users to alter their en 
ginecring to suit transistors, and to ab- 
sorb the added costs of the units. Later, 
though, the users’ demands might cre- 
ate a pinch in supply until the manu- 
facturers can up their capacity 


ipplica- 
evaluate 


new 
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How “young” will they be at 65? 


OUNG PEOPLE today have an excellent 

chance to live beyond their sixty-fifth 
birthday. Already there are over 12 million 
Americans who are past 65. By the end of 
the century it is estimated that there will be 
nearly twice as many. 

Most of these millions can look forward 
to being healthier, happier, “younger” after 
65 than people of that age have ever been. 
This has been made possible chiefly by med- 
ical advances which have ushered in a new 
era of health for people of all ages. 

If you are one of those to whom the 
words “old age” conjure up an unpleasant 
picture, you are likely to be heartened by 
the views of authorities. They say that old 
age need not be endured; that it can ac- 
tually be enjoyed. 

This depends largely, however, on what 


you do to safeguard your health. 


Over the years, adjustments in diet may 
be desirable. While the quantity of food 
required in later life usually becomes less, 
the need for the essential proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals remains unchanged. More- 
over, proper diet is a safeguard against 
overweight which burdens the heart and 
often paves the way for diabetes, arthritis, 
and high blood pressure. 


Of course the best way to conserve good 
health is to place yourself under your doc- 
tor’s care and go to him for a periodic 
health examination as often as he recom- 
mends it. By following you through the 
years, your doctor will also come to know 
you as an individual . .. what your personal 
problems are, what strains your work places 
on you, what your reactions are in times of 


stress. Such information is of great value to 
the doctor in solving many health problems 


He can also advise you about your daily 
habits—such as getting plenty of rest and 
sleep and practicing moderation in all activ- 
ities. 

Enjoyment in later years also resis to a 
great extent upon one’s mental attitude 
This is why it is important to keep up your 
outside interests, including hobbies. Such 
activities will help keep you young in heart 
and young in outlook. 


At no time of life should we take good 
health for granted. Rather, we should plan 
and work for it, just as we do for the other 
worthwhile things of life. By doing so, more 
and more of us can anticipate being “young” 
at65.. 
eighties, and nineties, 


. and perhaps even in our seventies, 





Please mail me a free copy 


of Metropolitan's new book- 
let, $§3-S, “Years To Come.” 


So 











NORGREN MIC RO- FOG 


¢ cut costs 
e allow greater 
flexibility in 
design 











lubricate up to 40 bearings 
ati melal-Mislidectd dele Mm atl olaidetiols 


Norgren oil-fog lubricators are proved by the 
fact that they are standard on most types of equipment 
where the best of lubrication is required for high speed 
spindles, air cylinders and valves. 


Now, the advantages of Micro-Fog Lubricators 
have been extended to applications on bearings, gear 
boxes and small air-operated devices. It produces an 
extremely fine and uniform air-borne Micro-Fog at 
low air flow; transmits it over greater distances than 
previously possible; distributes it evenly thru as many 
as 40 outlets; provides exact control and uniform 
rate of oil feed. 


Write for new catalog sheet No. 485. 


PIONEER AND LEADER IN 
OL FOG LUBRICATION FOR 25 YEARS 


@ Lubricators © Valves © Regulators © Hose Assemblies @ Filters 


Cc. A. co. 


3429 So. Elati St., Englewood, Colorado 


SUNOING THROUGH BUSINESS FOR & BETTER Amenical 
support Junior Achievement & 


























PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Flexible plastic containers can now be 
treated to withstand steam so they won't 
melt in even the hottest automatic dish- 
washer. Scientists at General Electric 
Research Laboratory in Schenectady 
devised the method of bombarding 
them with powerful electron beams. A 
15-second exposure will also cure cer- 
tain types of plastic dishes. 

® 
Aluminum extruded parts for aircraft 
of the future will literally be pulled back 
into shape. A giant stretching devic« 
is being erected at the Lafayette (Ind.) 
works of Aluminum Co. of America 
It will work in connection th two 
huge extrusion presses, and can exert 
a pull of 3-million Ib., equivalent to the 
pull of 38 large diesel locomot 

* 
General Motors has dedicated its new 
2,280-acre desert proving gr | near 
Phoenix, Ariz. Much of thx earch 
will be on auto air conditioning. But 
other tests will be run on the n 5-mi 
circular track, 14-mi.  enginecring 
straightaway, and other roads at the 
hot, dusty site. 

= 
Formica Co. is making a bid for the do 
it-vourself market. Its plast overing 
for sink and table tops has had to be 
installed almost exclusively by Formica 
fabricators. The company has now d« 
veloped an casy to-apply adhesive so 
that householders can install the mate 
rial by using simple tools. 

* 
Plant expansions: Four giant sound 
abatement tunnels will be built at the 
Columbus (Ohio) plant of North 
American Aviation, Inc., to deaden the 
roar of jet engines being tested 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. plans to build 
a plant in Atlanta, Ga. to make a wide 
variety of glass containers. 

8 
Strawberries will get their fac ished 
with a new detergent solution before 
going to market. Monsanto Chemical 
Co., working with the University of 
‘Tennessee, developed a washing tech 
nique using Monsanto’s Santomers« 
or Sterox that cuts mold considcrabh 
for about 7¢ per 100 Ib. of b In 
the process, Monsanto rescar dc 
signed a washer that gets 
cleaner without mashing them 

ry 
A package TV station, d 
speed television to the 1,] 
cities (under 50,000 populatio 
lotted channels by FCC ha 
nounced by General Electric. The new 
station requires a minimum in tinent, 
needs only one technical operator to 
prepare and broadcast film and network 
programs. 
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F-86D Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


— 
pila 
Pt oes » eee 


itt 





SHIP ’EM FULL...OR SHIP 'EM EMPTY... - 


Hackney lightweight cylinders 


SAVE YOU PLENTY! 


There's no excess weight in a shipment of Hackney Seamless 
Compressed Gas Cylinders—no waste freight charges out 
or back. 

For one reason—selected, high-quality steels assure ade- 
quate strength and light weight. For another—the Hackney 
process of cold drawing results in uniform sidewall thick- 
ness that eliminates excess material. 

Like Hackney drums, barrels and other shipping contain- 
ers, these lightweight cylinders are convenient to handle 
---easy to fill and empty. They resist transportation and 
handling abuse... more than meet ICC regulations. 

Write for information that may help you save money on 
every compressed gas shipment you pay for. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


1493 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14 + 1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New 
_ York 17+ 207 Hanna Bidg., Cleveland 15+ 936 W. Peachtree St.,N.W. Room 
115, Atlanta 3 + 208 S$. LaSalle St., Room 789, Chicago 4+ 555 Roosevelt 
Bidg., Leos Angeles 17 + 18 W. 43rd St., Room 12, Kansas City 11, Me. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
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NEW PRODUCTS. 


Faster Unloading 


The mechanical handling of bulk ma- 
terials has just received two new boosts. 
One is a system for automatically un- 
loading ships, barges, railroad cars, and 
bins. The other is a special freight car 
which, in unloading, can cause dry ma- 
terials to flow out like liquid 
¢ Cargo—The unloader for ships, de- 
veloped by Cargo Handlers, Inc., can 
also be used for trimming and moving 
stockpiles. It handles or oal, salt, 
sugar, sand, gravel, grain, crushed stone. 

Essentially, it is a self-feeding scraper 
mechanism that is built as an integral 
part of clevators or conveyors. Lowered 
into a hold or bin, it works its way 
vertically down one side and hori- 
zontally across the bottom, maintain- 
ing a continuous flow of material into 
the conveyor. It is automatically con- 
trolled by hydraulic units 

The scrapers do so thorough a job 
that there is no need to bring in extra 
men and machines to clean the hold. 
Cargo Handlers, Inc., belic its ma- 
chine will take only 12 hours to unload 
a ship’s grain cargo that would take 20 
to 36 hours by conventional methods. 
Capacity for moving coal timated 
up to 400 or 500 tons an |! 
¢ Steady Flow—The new freight car, 
designed by General American ‘Trans- 
portation Corp., is a covered hopper job 
specially adapted for bulk handling of 
dry powdered materials such as feeds, 
chemicals, and starches. GATX says the 
cars can handle some 200 materials 
that hitherto have had to be shipped 
in bags. 

Cargo can be loaded conventionally 
by gravity through hatches topside, and 
unloaded the same way through bottom 
outlets. But its real parlor trick is its 
use of the Fuller Airslide, developed 
by the Fuller Co. of Catasauqua, Pa., 
to improve cargo flow. 

The Airslide is a shalle 
nel running along the bottom of the 
car’s sloping-sided bins. A special fab- 
ric is stretched over the chann sing 
its open, upper side. Air i nto the 
space between channel and fabric at a 
pressure of about | Ib. psi. As the air 
works its way up through the fabric, it 
slowly aerates the bulk material above. 
This aeration causes the powdered ma 
terial to flow like water into the con 
vevors, instead of mounding up 

The cars come in three sizes: 2,000 
cu. ft., 2,600 cu. ft., and 3,600 cu. ft. 
GATX says they are moisture- and 
weather-proof, and cost little more than 
conventional cars, though the bulk un- 
loading is both faster and cheaper 

Shippers using the cars need only 
one additional piece of equipment: a 


| chan- 
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Steam is literally the lifeblood of 
our American economy, Through 
it, the energy in our store of fuels 
is made available in useable form. 
Steam has always been taken for 
granted because it’s Cheap. But, 
with the depletion of top ptade 
coals, with the increase in price of 
fuels generally, major engineering 
rae ion is on the - 
problem of ..J.....+0:5. 


a 
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efficient, economical use of a wide range of coals; 


A prominent Eastern utility engineering executive calls 
More than a dozen different kinds of coal already 


the B&W Cyclone Furnace the most important de- 


velopment in the power plant field in the last 30 years. 
... Another well-known utility executive ranks it with 
the steam turbine. We, in B&W, regard the Cyclone 
Furnace as one of our most important contributions to 
power plant engineering progress. 

The Cyclone Furnace is important because it has 
simplified fuel-burning problems, and permitted 





BABCOCK BS 


soner 
DIVISION 


have proved eminently satisfactory in service, and 
many more grades are showing promise under test. 

Already, B&W’'s revolutionary method of coal- 
firing has been selected for a total of 42 boilers with 
aggregate steam capacity of more than twenty million 
pounds per hour . .. sufficient to serve over two million 
kw of new electric generating capacity. 

Keeping steam cheap . . . for public utilities and 
industrial users ... is a prime engineering objective 
at B&W. The Cyclone Furnace is one of many B&W 
cost-saving advantages worth investigating. 





The PEN 
wa FILLS 
ITSELF 


A new kind of desk pen— 
with the fountain in the base instead 
of the pen. Pen instantly fills 
itself every time you return 
it to the socket. 


Finger grip never touches TO SELECT OR REPLACE 
ink. Mo chance for ink to «+. HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


Ask your stationer 
for a demonstration 


Only a few of the 
more popular point 
styles shown 


na 


DESK PEN SETS re at 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 92 FLEET ST., EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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low-pressure blower. Models delivering 
200 cu. ft. or more of air per minute 
are priced between $500 and $600. 

¢ Source: Cargo Handlers, Inc., 23501 
Hoover Rd., Van Dyke, Mich.; General 
American Transportation Corp., 135 S. 
La Salle St., Chicago 90, III 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A conveyor belt to carry packages and 
cartons up or down grades almost twice 
as stecp as conventional belts permit 
is being introduced by B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. ‘The | In each 
sq. ft. of the belt’s cover there are more 
than 5,700 tiny rubber ‘‘fingers” sim 
ilar to those on the tread of the com- 
pany’s premium tubeless tir 

s 
Miniaturization is getting another big 
boost. Motorola, Inc., Chicago, has 
developed an inverted speaker for small 
radios. Motorola, working with Car 
bonneau Industries, has found a way 
to move the magnet from the rear of 
the speaker to the front, reducing depth 
by 50%. 
, % 
Omamental iron can be protected from 
rust and mildew with a new finish de- 
veloped by Tennessee Fabricating Co., 
1490 Grimes St., Memphis, Tenn. The 
company says the new finish has a syn- 
thetic plastic base and may be applied 
on cither new or old surfaces over any 
type of paint, enamel, or lacquer. 

2 
Traveling men can now keep their neck- 
ties from wrinkling and curling in the 
suitcase. Adams Service Products, Box 
1206, Santa Rosa, Calif., is pushing as 
a gift item an easy-to-pack leather tie 
case with a transparent front. It costs 
$4.95. 

m7 
A potato-peeling machine for canners 
and producers of frozen food products 
has been developed by Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Spuds are steam 
treated in a stainless steel container 
under pressure and then run over rub- 
ber-coated rollers to rub the skins off. 

a 
Vibratone, a color reproduction process 
introduced by Rissotti | ithograph 
Corp., 8511 Tonnelle Ave., North Ber- 
gen, N. J., is said to provide around 
1,000 color-design nuances for the for- 
merly solid-color areas used as_back- 
grounds on food labels and cartons. 

cs 
A household mixer that hooks up to 
a water faucet, is being sold by Handel 
sonderneming Sitaco, Jan van Nassau- 
straat 87, The Hague, Netherlands, at 
about one-tenth the price of the con- 
ventional mixer. A blade wheel in the 
bottom of the mixer is turned by the 
pressure of the water. 
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Much of the food you buy today— 
fresh, frozen, canned or boxed —is proc- 
essed, handled, packaged and shipped 
faster and more economically with the 
help of R/M Conveyor Belts. 


‘SO 


Construction of highways, bridges and 
The coal you've seen delivered to your home or plant was probably hauled from the mine pit, dams moves at a faster pace when R/M 
Conveyor Belts are used to remove 


loaded aboard ship, barge, train or truck, and unloaded in your area by R/M Conveyor Belts. earth, handle sand, gravel and cement. 


Whoever You Are... Whatever Your Business 


An R/M Product Touches Your Life 


ConvEyYoR BELTs, for example. Raybeston-Manhattan Conveyor 
Belts speed up the mining or handling of many of the different 
materials needed in your daily life: coal, iron, copper, concrete, 
steel, gravel, gold, silver, food—to mention just a few. Other 
R/M belts—V and flat transmission—are widely used by industry 
and agriculture. But belts are just one example of R/M’s special- 
ized skills. Your life is touched by hundreds of the asbestos and 
rubber products made in R/M’s seven plants and laboratories. 
If you have an asbestos, rubber, or sintered metal problem, consult 
an R/M representative. 





Swiftly your luggage goes aboard your 
plane on an R/M Conveyor Belt. Other 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. R/M belts move mail in post offices, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY packages in department stores, ma- 


terials and parts in industrial plants. 
Paybesles ... Gondot : mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


FACTORIES: Passaic, N.J. « Bridgeport, Conn. « Manheim, Penna. « N. Charleston, S.C. 
Crawfordsville, ind. « Neenah, Wis. + Peterborough, Ont. 
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Brake Blocks, Linings Mechanical Packings Industrial Rubber L and . * ; 
and Clutch Facings and Gaskets Drive Belts Sintered Metal Parts Covered Equipment ad ee eee cae 2 Automotive Hose 
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Other R/M products include: Asbestos Textiles * Fan Belts © Abrasive Wheels * Tefion Products ¢ Bowling Balls * Other industrial Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





Industrial, Commercial, 
Residential - oil burners 
for every firing need 


PETRD 


50 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN AUTOMATIC HEATING AND POWER EQUIPMENT 


If your steam and heating costs are going up 
and up, we don’t blame you for worrying 
but there’s a way to pull them down. For 50 
years Petro Industrial Oil Burners have been 
bringing outstanding performance and econ- 
omy to plants and buildings all over the 
nation. Petro burners fire the low-cost, heavy 
fuel oils with complete reliability. You get 
more heat from every drop of oil. Petro modu- 
lating firing takes care of fluctuating steam 
loads promptly and automatically. 

Petro manufactures @ complete line of oil 


burner equipment for every size and type of 


heating plant used in factories, public build- 
ings, apartment houses, churches, theaters and 
homes. Other applications include industrial 
drying processes, smelting, dehydration, cook- 
ing, and steam for power generation. 

Quality heating contractors everywhere sell 
and install Petro equipment. 


See your contractor or write 
to us for free catalog 


3156 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


IN CANADA: 2231 Bloor St., West, Toronto, Ontario 





2 write for copy 





Tulsa Spouts Oil 
TULSA-—This 140-ft. drilling mast 


isn’t being built in an oil ficld; it’s 
going up right in the middle of ‘Tulsa. 
The rig is one of the exhibits at the 
International Petroleum Exposition, 
which starts next weck and runs for 
nine days. Called the World’s Fair of 
the Oil Industry, it’s expected to be the 
world’s largest single industry show. A 
total of $100-million worth of oil ap 
paratus, including a lot of new dnilling 
and exploration equipment, will be on 
display in around 1,500 separate ex- 
hibits. Tulsa is happily looking for- 
ward to an cstimated 25,000 visitors. 


Blue Law Blues 
MOBILE —l'or as long a itizens 


can remember, Alabama has had blue 
laws on the books making it illegal to 
conduct a business on Sunda rom 
time to time, they have bee: 
to exempt such businesses as movies, 
filling stations, and baseball and other 
professional sports. But groceries, meat 
markets, and delicatessens are still tech- 
nically covered. 

The Sunday-closing laws h been 
entircly ignored for vears, but last Ox 
tober some Mobile policemen began 
arresting grocers for being open on Sun 
day. Thev could do this because, in 
Mobile, any breach of stat vy is an 
offense against city law also. Since then, 
nearly 300 arrests have been made 

In almost every case, fines of $100 
were levied in Recorder's Court. A few 
grocers paid. About 250 hav ippealed 
to Circuit Court, where they can get 
jury trial. ‘'wo have appealed direct to 
the state’s Supreme Court. All appeals 
that have been tried so far in Circuit 


bean nded 
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“MAGNETIC MAGIC” SAVES PAINT 


Remember the old paint brush? By 
contrast, here is the latest method of 
applying paint —electrostatically. 


The cone-shaped heads above are 
spraying Glidden white Nubelite 
through a 100,000 volt field. The 
ionized particles are being attracted 
directly to the products, providing a 


smooth, durable finish. There’s no 
overspray —no wasted paint! 


Glidden Technical Service helped de- 
velop this installation for a leading 
manufacturer of electric water heaters. 
It’s typical of Glidden’s policy of help- 
ing manufacturers save paint while 
achieving the finest finishing results. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 
11005 MADISON AVE. + CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orieans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Reading, Atianta and Torentg, 
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There would be no Luxury Liners... . 


Ships sailed the seas long before petroleum was used extensively — 
but bituman or pitch was used to help seal water out of boats at the 
dawn of civilization. Sailing ships needed almost no lubrication, and 
the first wood and coal burning steamers could operate successfully 
with very small quantities of almost any type of animal oil lubricant. 


Today, luxury liners with their thousands of moving parts, must be 
furnished a great quantity of oil products by the petroleum industry or 
they could never leave port. Oil used for fuel, heating and lubrication 
makes possible the successful operation of ships al! over the world, 
both in peace and war. 
The “UNITED STATES” is the new Queen of the Seas. She needs a 
constant supply of oil products in order to keep the title. SUNRAY, 
with headquarters in Oklahoma, is far from ports where ships of the 
sea are anchored. However, in 1952 SUNRAY produced more than 
25,000,000 bbls. of oil (1,050,000,000 gals.) which would almost float the 
S.S. “UNITED STATES” itself and two other ships just like it. The 
progress of our country depends a great deal upon shipping. The 
new Suntide Refinery being built at Corpus Christi, Texas, of which 
Sunray Oil Corporation owns 50 per cent, will use SUNRAY’s deep 
water terminal facilities and the 
shipping ports of the world will 
become Suntide’s market. This new 
refinery, and the shipping facilities 
available to it, enable SUNRAY to 
make another step forward . . . 
for Sunray’s Progress and America’s 
Progress Go Hand in Hand, 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES @ FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 





Court have resulted in jury acquittals 
(except one mistrial). 

The arrests have caused a furor. Irate 
citizens, used to getting their bottle of 
milk or loaf of bread on Sunday, have 
deluged the City Commission with pro 
tests. One of the county commissioners, 
asserting that the cases are completely 
tying up one of the circuit courts, at an 
average cost to the county of $15 to 
$25 a case, demanded that the city 
stop the arrests. 

The city says it would if it could— in 
fact, it would like nothing better—but 
it can’t. The arrests, explains Police 
Chief Dudley McFadyen, are being 
made purely to embarrass the city gov 
ernment by a few individual disgruntled 
policemen who are dissatisfied with as 
signment changes made last fall. He 
adds, ““We can’t discipline them for 
arresting law violators, no matter how 
unpopular the law may be.” 

Since it’s a state law, the City Com 
mission can’t do anything. An attempt 
is being made to get the law repealed 
by the new session of the st legisla 
ture, which got under way this weck. 
The Supreme Court will probably with 
hold action on its two appeals pending 
legislative action. 


Only Itself to Blame 
TOLEDO —Thc problem of segre 


gation in public housing projects seems 
to be getting Toledo’s City Council 
deeper into hotter water 

The Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority operates three public housing 
projects in East Toledo, presently o« 
cupied by whites only. A few wecks 
ago, the news got out that the authority 
was planning to move a few Negro fam- 
ilies into vacant units in the develop 
ments. The council met and voted six 
to three in favor of segregatio 

Immediately a storm of protest arose, 
from the press and from all varicties of 
church and civic groups. Obviously, 
this was bad political medicine. So last 
weck the council met again, took an 
other vote. This time the vote was five 
to four against segregation 
e Action This ‘Time—Immecdiately 
again, a large group of residents in East 
Voledo got together, consulted legal 
counsel, and threatened to secede (East 
Toledo is now legally part of Toledo, 
though it’s across the Maumee River 
from the main part of the cit) This 
is not calculated to make the council 
happy, since it threatens the loss of 
some 40,000 of the city’s 300,000-0dd 
population 

The odds are against s¢ ion ac 
tually going through, largely because of 
the tremendous amount of legal red 
tape involved. It could only be done 
either by (1) action of the county com 
missioners following an official O.K. 
from the City Council (which certainly 
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isn’t likely); or (2) a special act of the 
state legislature. 

The council has nobody but itself to 
blame, according to local observers. 
There was no point in its injecting it- 
self into the controversy to start with, 
they say; it has no legal power over the 
authority’s decisions, so that any action 
it took was bound from the start to be 
nothing more than advisory. 


Spare That House 
ATLANTA-Usually—but not al- 


ways—residents of a city are pleased 
when a new industry moves to town. 
Citizens of Atlanta, right now, aren't. 
A doll manufacturer has bought a 
large plot of land northwest of the city 
for a new plant. That would be fine— 
except that one of the city’s landmarks, 
the 98-vear-old “House of ‘Three Flags,” 
lies right in the middle of the acreage. 
So the city’s antiquarians are protesting 
vigorously. 
¢ History—The Huff House was built 
in 1855, became famous in 1864-65. 
First it was an important Confederate 
Army headquarters as the Southern 
troops, under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
retreated before Union Gen. William 
T. Sherman’s advancing forces. Later, 
it was the spot where Gen. Johnston 
was relieved of his command and re- 
placed by Gen. John B. Hood. Still 
later, during the siege of Atlanta, the 
house was headquarters for several 
artillery battalions defending the city. 
After the city fell, the house served 
as headquarters for Union Maj. Gen. 
George H. Thomas. But before that, 
and after the Confederate forces had 
fled the city, a neighbor saved the house 
from being sacked by raising over it the 
British Union Jack—the third of the 
three flags that gave it its name. 


Update 


DALLAS —Closing of three Chi- 
cago area banks (BW—Apr.18'53,p140) 
had repercussions here last week. Bank- 
ers Discount Corp., of Dallas, which 
holds stock control of two of the banks, 
filed a petition for reorganization under 
federal bankruptcy laws. 

The bankruptcy petition listed debts 
of only $4.7-million and assets of $6.7- 
mil''on for Bankers Discount. However, 
the bank closings tied up the company’s 
operating capital to the point where ac- 
tive operations became impossible. 

It was the sale by Bankers Discount 
of nearly $3-million in discount install- 
ment paper to the two banks that 
caused their closing by Illinois State 
Auditor Orville E. Hodge. The third 
bank was closed because it had the 
same president as the other two; it has 
since reopened with a new man as 
president. 
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* from actual case-history studies 


up to 50% SAVINGS ON POWER COSTS 


up to 150% ANNUAL RETURN ON A NEW POWER SYSTEM 
INVESTMENT 


99% PLUS RELIABILITY THROUGH RADIAL LOAD CENTER 
INSTALLATIONS 


up to 34% MORE CAPACITY FROM EXISTING SYSTEMS 
MAJOR REDUCTION IN SHUTDOWN TIME 


* If lowered production costs (from results like these) ore one of 
your management aims in 1953, contact your near-by Graybar 
office. Let a local Graybar Representative corroborate and amplify 
the statements above. He'll demonstrate conclusively that you, too, 
can cut operating costs through more efficient power distribution. 
For complete information plus prompt, efficient service on all 
plant power needs, call Graybar first. 


Faced with the problems involved in a new power distribution system 
... or of forestalling major rewiring work through increased efficiency 
of an existing system? If so, this is the time to call Graybar 
Remember, it’s just as costly to plan for, install and service inferior 
equipment as it is to do the same with quality lines. Graybar 
Specialists in the field of power distribution have proved it for cus 
tomers the nation over — let them prove it to you. 

Graybar distributes over 100,000 electrical items needed by industry 
— products made by 200 of the nation’s leading manufacturers. One 
source ...a single responsibility assures you always of getting the 
equipment best suited for any power, wiring, lighting, communication, 
or ventilation project. 342-25 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar Hist ror... 


IN OVER 100 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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QUESTIONS by C&O employees ENGINEMAN R. H. Doherty asked how ELECTRICIAN Charles A. Goebel wondered 
at annual meeting much C&O contributes to Federation of why C&O buys New York Central stock, then 
were answered by executives (below). Railway Progress. Answer he got is below. borrows money to buy C&O equipment. 


ANSWERS came from cheerfully PRESHDENT ‘Tuohy told Doherty (above) © VICE-PRESIDENT of finance John Kusik: 
obliging—if sometimes that the company contributes about $100, © NYC stock will pay big returns, and “inter- 
overwhelmed—top management men. 000 a year to the federation. est rates on borrowed money are low.” 


When Employee-Stockholders Go to 


————— 


THE COMPANY provided a special car for employees of Pere Marquette divi- AND TALKED to them on any subject 


sion. Officers welcomed them at meeting . . . they brought up. Tuohy, 
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<r 4 
CAR INSPECTOR A. B. Moore bitterly 


attacked closed shop contracts with non- 


CLAIMS CLERK A. E. Martin wanted to 
know why C&O keeps executive offices in 


YARDMASTER Charles Lockner asked about 
talked-of merger with New York Central and 


future C&O stock-buying intentions. 


a # 
‘TUOHY: “Merger” would be only an op- 
erating alliance. “I personally have no 
plans for C&O to buy more NYC stock.” 


a Meeting 


=, 


— 


C&O’s president, was quizzed still further after 
the meeting. 
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Cleveland—not on the railroad’s line. 


a a 


TOUGH ONE: “The question has been 
asked 100 times,” said Tuohy, “many times 
by myself.” Study is under way. 


Last June Walter J. ‘Tuohy, president 
of Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., offered his 
33,000 employees the chance to buy a 
bloc of the company’s common stock 
cn an casy purchase plan 

Like the executives of other com- 
panies that have taken to the practice 
(BW —Mar.28’53,p130), ‘Tuohy liked 
the idea of encouraging employees to 
think of themselves as having a_ big 
stake in a company, not just a job. 

Last week ‘Tuohy and his fellow 
officers made a discovery: When em- 
ployees-turned-stockholders show up at 
the annual mecting, they can be fiercely 
on guard to protect that stake. 
¢ Big Success—At Richmond, Va., 
where the C&O’s meeting was held, 
a majority of the 380 stockholders 
present were employees. They came 
from the Pere Marquette division’s 
Detroit headquarters, Toledo, Ashland, 
Ky., Richmond, and other points. 

A vocal few were armed with specific 
questions on company policy, future 
plans, and in one case open criticism 
of past company-union relationships. 


operating brotherhoods. 


cia ag asc 
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DEFENSE: “Maybe we made a mistake 
Tuohy admitted. “But we don't think we 
did. I have no apologies.” 

On top of that, Roger Eckenworth 
who identified himsclf as the owner of 
one share of common stock, brought 
along a tape recorder for questions and 
answers. He caused a flurr 
among stockholders and attending di 
rectors alike by taking Tuohy and C&O 
financial vice-president John  Kusik 
over the jumps with a probing that 
ranged from the company's 1949 an 
nual report to the value of New York 
Central real estate. 

Unscathed but. slightly bewildered 
after the questioning, Tuohy immedi 
ately gave orders for more commodiou 
tacilities for next year’s annual mecting 
—when, he hopes, double the number 
of employces will be on hand 
¢ Stock Plan—There’s 
that will happen, since the 
is encouraging employees to make us« 
of their rights as stockholders 

Some 300,000 shares of uni 
C&O company stock 
aside for sale to employees. By last 
month, 123,800 shares had been taken 
up by 2,000 emplovees—and at 


of dismay 


a good hance 
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The best way to get new business 
—and stimulate more business— 
is the dramatic, convincing way. 
Use Telegrams— 
quick—efficient—inexpensive. 


For Any Business Purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 


) WESTERN - ; 
| “UNION [| 


INVITATIONS BY TELEGRAM 


“RESULTS OBTAINED FROM SALES 
TELEGRAMS VERY GRATIFYING. BUYERS 
TO WHOM THEY WERE ADDRESSED MUCH 
PLEASED WE THOUGHT ENOUGH OF THEM 
TO SEND THEM A TELEGRAPHIC 
INVITATION,” 


WESTERN - 
UNION = 


“WE USED TELEGRAMS TO ANNOUNCE 
OUR ANNIVERSARY SALE TO OUR 
CUSTOMERS IN ADVANCE OF GENERAL 
PUBLIC. RESPONSE SO GOOD WE PLAN 
TO USE TELEGRAMS WITH OUR REGULAR 
ADVERTISING FROM NOW ON.” 
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WESTERN UNION 








LABORSAVING equipment was displayed to employee-stockholders at C&O's meeting 
this year. Above is‘a demonstration of spike-driving by machine. 


during the annual meeting Tuohy must 
have felt all 2,000 were on hand. 

By the same time 
number of employees owning stock 
is expected to reach about 5,000. 
¢ New Role—Most of the employees 
admit this is their first experience as 
stockholders. 

But apparently they're catching on 
fast. ‘Tuohy and other C&O officers 
found an imdication at the mecting: 
Almost every open floor question from 
an employee was from the viewpoint 
of a stockholder, not an employee. 

A. B. Moore, car inspector in Rich- 
mond and a stock plan participant, 
vehemently attacked ‘Tuohy and_ his 
management team for 
closed) shop agreement 
operating labor union 
lerming the agreement a 
contract,” he caused visible wincing 
among the stockholders. Moore chal 
lenged stockholders in workmen's 
language to use the contract incident 
as a start for stockholder control of 
management. 

The vitriolic attack from Moore 
came as a complete surprise to ‘Tuohy, 
who made the best of a ticklish spot. 

Questions asked by the emplovee 
stockholders covered a wide range 
(pictures). A couple of the more 
pointed ones: “Why does our com 
pany continue in the hotel (Greenbrier 
Hotel at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va.) business?” And: “Since C&O now 
has a big financial interest in the New 
York Central, won't you pay more at 
tention to NYC affairs than to our 
company, which pays your salary?” 
¢ Benefits—Other than the wide-open 
relationship with employees, one special 
benefit Tuohy and his management 
got from the meeting was a chance to 
give the Pere Marquette emplovees a 


agreeing to a 
with non 
brotherhoods 


“vellow dog 


next year, the 


look at the C&O parent. Since PM 
was absorbed by C&O in 1947, man- 
agement has been striving to bring 
PM employees into the famil his 
delegation was especially welcomed. 
Members propounded more questions 
during, and after, the meeting than 
all the other stockholders put together. 

rom the point of view of the men 
from the PM division, who rode to 
Richmond in a special car, the trip 
was well worth the time and money 
it cost them. (Each paid his own hotel 
and cating bills, rode on passes except 
for the Pullman fare All were more 
or less strangers to cach other until the 
train was well past Toledo, but after 
20 hours aboard the train they 
soaked in the 
the railroad union a brot! ood 

All were keenh 
stockholders’ mecting; th ill had 
questions they wanted an d. Manv, 
though, were leery of asking something 
that might discredit them at thi 
ing or when they returned t 
¢ Programming—The first few 
were spent talking about mutual ac 
quaintances. linally, they got 
to what they wanted to know from 
management. Car ferry captain G. D 
Heslipen solved one p ylem He 
originated the idea of writ 
tions beforehand, so there’d be no 
duplication at the session 
relief at anv stockholders’ mecting 

As part of the affair, C&O showed 
off its new laborsaving equipment, an 
exhibit from the research 
center at Huntington, W. Va., and a 
comparison between an ancient coal 
burner and a modern dic 

Commented one engineman: “‘Die- 
scls are easier to run and a lot more 
cfhcient, but the kids don’t wave at 
me anv more.” 


were 


friendship that makes 


interested in the 


mect 
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POST GRADUATES IN 


PRODUCTIVE ipeas 


Your Qualified Electrical Contractor 
is up to date on the latest techniques, 
the newest tools, the soundest engi- 
neering available today. Asamember 
of the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, he participates in a 
non-stop educational program that 
penetrates from top management 
to technician. Research facilities 
keep your local NECA Contractor 
informed on time-saving ways to 
do better work at less cost. Modern 


NECA estimating and job manage- 
ment methods insure his ability to 
make accurate bids, and see your 
job through to completion. 


Look for the NECA symbol. It’s 
your assurance of guaranteed 
installations. 


Isk your local NECA contractor 
for a written guarantee on work- 


manship and materials. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C; 


THE SEAL 

THAT SYMBOLIZES 
ELECTRICAL 
SATISFACTION 





@ Should employees contribute 


to a pension plan? 

@ How can old-timers on the 
payroll be cared for? 

@ What should the company 
retirement age be? 

@ Where does Social Security fit 
into the picture ? 


@ What will a pension plan cost ? 


Th SE AYE puzzler S..-but The Travelers can help you 


find the right answers for you and your employees! 


Have a talk with your Travelers agent or broker rea 
soon. If you don’t know The Travelers man in your 
locality, write and we'll have him get in touch with you. 


ene ARE just a few of the difficult questions that 
have to be solved by the executives who are working 


outa company pension plan. 





And you can get real help in answering them from 
your Travelers representative. 


First, your Travelers man makesa pension-plan study 


OU WILL BE WEL 
. . . . . ‘ 
that gives special consideration to the particular prob- 7 he 


lems of your organization. Next, he discusses his find- 
ings with you and tells you what other firms in your - - ing T: 

. IL PVE 

TAVE le rs 


HARTFORD 15, U 


field are doing about pensions. 


Then, he develops a Travelers Group Annuity Plan 





that is tailor-made to fit the needs of your individual 


employees and your business. ALL FORMS OF EMPLOYEE INSURANCE 

















B-School Reports 


Students publish new 
trends in industry as part of 
their work in Harvard busi- 
ness course. 


Every year about this time, students 
of the second-year course on manufac- 
turing at Harvard Business School turn 
in a series of reports on new trends in 
industry. These reports go a lot further 
than the professor's desk. Most of them 
are published, at the students’ expense, 
and are widely distributed in industry 
—giving management men an informa- 
tive roundup on new developments and, 
in some Cases, netting student-authors a 
tidy profit for their pains. 

¢QOne of last year’s reports, on 
the new metal titanium, has alread 
sold over 400 copies. At $4 per copy, 
the 150-page study has already cleared 
about $1,200 for the half-dozen stu- 
dents who collaborated on it. 

e Swords into Plowshares, a_re- 
port on atomic energy written by stu- 
dents of the class of 1951, is officially 
tagged as recommended reading for 
members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. AEC has acquired over 100 
copics for its staff. 

¢ One of the leading textile manu- 
facturers in France rated one of last 
year’s reports on The Newer Manmade 
libers “the best discussion of the sub- 
ject I have seen.” He sent a representa- 
tive to the B-School to contact Georges 
I’. Doriot, professor of manufacturing, 
whom he supposed to be the author of 
the report. 
¢ Current—The subjects of this spring's 
crop of 17 reports meet the usual stand 
ards of timeliness. They include re- 
ports on Synthetic Soil Conditioners, 
The Future of the Television Indus 
try, What’s Ahead for Steel, Viber 
Glass Reinforced Plastics, and Human 
Conditioning in the Factory. 

Students pick the subjects them 
selves. If Doriot puts any limitation on 
them, it is that they choose fields that 
are likely to increase in importance to 
industry for the next 10 to 15 years. 

“Even before they get out of the aca 
demic atmosphere,” says Prof. Doriot, 
“I want my students to get the feel of 
making a real contribution to industry. 
I do not expect them to discover any- 
thing new, but I do expect them to look 
at an old thing in a new way. That is 
the contribution.” 
¢ New Concept—A closer look at three 
of this year’s reports gives an idea of 
the fresh interpretation Doriot is after. 

Automation—Challenge to Manage- 
ment: This report proposes a new con- 
cept of the automatic factory, firmly re- 
jecting the “technological gadgetry’ 
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Engineer Your Paperwork 





with BRUNING COPYFLEX 


SAVE TIME, AVOID ERRORS, CUT COSTS IN HANDLING... 


BILLING STATISTICS 
ACCOUNTING PRODUCTION CONTROL 
PURCHASING FINANCIAL REPORTS 


TAX RETURNS 
BACK ORDERING INVENTORY CONTROL 
GENERAL OFFICE COPYING 





Bruning 
COPYFLEX 
Model 14 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 










Copy any office form ih seconde 


This Desk-side Copyflex machine 
gives you an errorproof, black-on- 
white diazotype copy—in seconds— 
of any office form from a large ac- 
counting worksheet to an invoice or 
small memo. Itcopies anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper or with Bruning re- 
flex film on opaque paper. 

The cost averages less than 2¢ per 
sq. ft. for all expenses. No skilled 
operator is required; only a 5-minute 
explanation is needed. No exhaust 
ducts, stencils, messy inks, plumbing 
or darkrooms are necessary. 

Modernize ...economize the Copy- 
flex way. Mail the coupon now. 


\BRUNING | 


Today's Paperwork Engineered 


with Jet-Age Speed 








TYPICAL BENEFITS FROM 
COPYFLEX ENGINFERED PAPERWORK 
*MAJOR RAILROAD: Copyflex saves 
$78,400 a year on one billing operation 

alone in just one office. 
*TOY DISTRIBUTOR: Now gets invoices out 
in time, thanks to Copyflex; is doing it 
with just half as many people. 
*INSURANCE COMPANY: Saves $100,000 
yearly in processing applications with 
Copyflex. 
*BANK: Since installing Copyflex, costs 
lin the Pension Trust Department have 
dropped more than $10,000 a year. 
*Name on request 


pr a om GD GD ED 6 OO OO Oo ee GE 


| CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., Dept. B53 j 
4700 Montrose Avenue Chicago 41, Illinois 


I L) Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14, I 
! (0 Show me how | can use COPYFLEX in | 
| my — paperwork i 

| 
Name Title j 
Company 
| Street | 

! 
City Zone State | 
L aap cup aie Offices in Principal Cities cue J 
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ort 


by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR. 
! President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


IKE EVERY BUSINESS, we are strong supporters of 
free enterprise. Over the years our company and 
people have given their share of time and money 
to preserving and improving our economic system, 

With so much talk these days about eliminating some of the duplicating 
and unnecessary government functions, this seems to us to be a good time 
for the various free enterprise committees to do a little coordinating, too. 
There are so many of them, it seems obvious that some mergers or liquida- 
tions would leave a stronger nucleus in a better position to carry out a 
useful program. 

The differences between some of these free enterprise groups are so slight 
that only the secretary or president can find them. If the American business 
Story is worth telling—and certainly it is—it ought not be difficult for many 
of these groups to join in a single and more effective effort. 


* * * 


To supplement the work of our own research laboratories, we are continu- 

ously sponsoring special research projects in one or more universities or 

institutes. Right now, for instance, we are working with Mellon Institute in 

Pittsburgh, Southwest Research Institute in San Antonio, and the Institute of 

Gas Technology, which is affiliated with the Illinois Institute of Technology 

in Chicago. 

This matter of industry-college and industry-institute cooperative research 

is growing rapidly, and we feel our company gains a good deal by being 

port of it. Apart from the possible direct benefits of discoveries, develop- 

ments and improvements (which are always something of a gamble at best) 

these cooperative research activities keep our engineers current on what is 

going on in their fleld. At the same time, these studies keep the institutions 

with which we have contact well informed on our engineering personnel 

needs and standards. 

* * * 
Case Histories of Savings With Rockwell-Built Delta Power Tools: One man 
operating a Delta Radial Saw cuts all the rough material for a house— 
everything from foundation to trim—in about 24 hours, saving at least $200 
per house for Jack Caruana, veteran home builder of Buffalo, N. Y... - 
Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, O., built a special machine with Delta 
drill heads for $300, doing the same job formerly done on a $16,000 radial 
drill press . . . On three apartment bui'ding projects the Metcalfe-Hamilton 
Construction Companies of Kansas City set up an on-the-job sawing center 
with a Delta radial saw at a saw cost vu! onlv 10 cents an hour... Franklin 
Square Lumber Co., Franklin Square, Long Island, N. Y., mounted a Delta 
10” Tilting Arbor Saw on casters, moves it around the lumber yard to make 
necessary cuts along side of the racks where lumber is stored, eliminating 
one handling operation completely . . . LeRoi Co., Milwaukee, fitted an 
adjustable reel to a Delta cut-off machine to cut copper tubing to length. 
Reels cut handling and labor costs and permit under-bench storage of a 
variety of sizes. 
* . . 

There was once a time when the function of a purchasing agent was to get a 
lower price. That certainly isn’t the whole story any more in many companies, 
and definitely isn’t the case with us. 

Not that we want to pay more than necessary. But the lowest price often 
doesn’t mean the best value, and it’s value that we expect our purchasing 
people to buy. 

The purchasing agent had an easier life when he was mainly concerned 
with price and delivery, but now, when many items come before our man- 
agement committees for approval, our purchasing group has to be prepared 
to substantiate their recommendations with data on service, maintenance 
costs, the experience of others, product life, and design features. We're 
sure it pays out. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders, and other friends 





that it claims has dominated all previ- 
ous concepts of automation. “The hard- 
ware for production systems must be 
designed,” this report argues, “not with 
the aim of duplicating man’s physical 
or mental functions. . Rather, it 
must be designed with the purpose of 
creating an integrated system capable of 
operation by means of end point com 
puter control. . . . The re-education of 
management in terms of ‘systems-think- 
ing’ heads the agenda of actions that 
must be taken today.” 

One of the most intriguing chapters 
of this report describes in detail the de- 
sign and operation of an 1utomati 
factory built by a fictitious Treadway 
Corp. many years after it began plan- 
ning for it—in 1974. 

Electronic Business Machines—A New 
Tool for Management: his report 
describes how electronic computers can 
be adapted to business use and how 
business methods must be adapted to 
electronic computers—all in terms the 
layman can understand. It makes four 
conclusions: (1) “Compared to the pres- 
ent scientific computers, the size of 
electronic business machines will be 
small . . . each designed for its own 
function.” (2) “As a rule of thumb, 
the present cost per binary digit of 
internal storage is about 10¢. In the 
next 20 vears we can look for this 
cost being gradually decreased down 
to 0.8¢ per binary digit or slightly 
less.” (3) “The initiative for the busi- 
ness application of electronic machines 
must come from the businessman him 
self... . It is up to the individual to 
dig into the adiien, to find out how 


1 , 


best he can use this new tool : 
(4) “To prepare both the company and 
the personne] for the coming of the 
electronic business machine, it would 
be most prudent for the businessman to 
start organizing the contro] functions of 
the compary along the black-and-white, 
detailed, step-by-step methods which 
the business machine must use.” 
Operations Research for Business: 
This is a nontechnical report to busi- 
nessmen on the definition, scope, cur- 
rent activity, administration, and pros- 
pects of the use of scientific techniques 
in formulating business decisions. It 
includes the result of a survey of in- 
dustry by the reporting students indi- 
cating that a surprisingly high percent 
age of businessmen not only do not 
know what operations research is but 
that they aren’t even interested in find 
ing out. It recommends a four-vear 
undergraduate course of training for 
OR specialists. 
¢QOne Assignment—The size and _ in- 
tricacy of these reports is all the more 
impressive when you consider that they 
are but one-quarter of the re quirement 
for the B-School’s manufacturing course. 
Students are also required to prepare 
three equally detailed company studies 
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TRANSFORMERS 
«ee the choice of leaders 
in industry 


pubeeeeeeee? 


to help make good foods better... 


The Vitamin 
Division of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., 
at Nutley, New Jersey helps food 
processors “keep faith with nature.” 
It produces ascorbic acid that pro- 
tects processed foods from loss of 
natural color and flavor and adds 
to their nutritional value. It pro- 
duces vitamins for the enrichment 
of bread, cereals, and other grain 
foods. 

The Hoffmann-LaRoche plant— 
like all modern industrial plants— 
depends on electricity as its source 
of power for production. Wagner 
transformers play an important 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


part in powering production at 
Hoffmann-LaRoche. 

The 4000 kva Wagner Power 
Transformer, shown above, supplies 
the power for the plant. Five addi- 
tional Wagner distribution and sub- 
station transformers, rated from 100 
to 500 kva, distribute power at the 
right voltage for use at various load 
centers throughout the plant. 

Wherever electric power is used— 
in industry, commerce, city and 
farm—Wagner Transformers effi- 
ciently and dependably handle their 
unending job of supplying proper 
voltages for every purpose. 

A Wagner engineer can help you 
select the right transformers for your 
requirements, Consult the nearest 
of our 32 branch offices, or write us, 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, M0., U.S.A. 





Wagner 500 kva Noflamol Unit 
Substation Transformer installed 
at Nutley, New Jersey plant of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc, 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRAKE SYSTEMS— 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 












































C= ee ee we owe ee e- — 


Your inventory — 
whether it’s refrigerators, 
canned goods or toy 
trucks—is good security 
for a bank loan. 


Let Douglas-Guardian 
issue field warehouse 
receipts on your merchan- 
dise, right where it stands. 
These receipts, turned 
over to your bank, 
become sound collateral 
for the cash you borrow. 


For complete details— 
mail the coupon. 


DOUGLAS- GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 North Front St., New Orleans |, La. | 


Please have a representative from your | 
nearest office call on me. 


Name of Compony 


Address 


City and State 


Your Name ond Title 


~—analyses of future prospects of three 
manufacturing firms. 

The B-School administration frowns 
on the money-making potentiality of 
these topic reports. Doriot, however, 
favors public distribution of the re- 
ony as long as the price is kept 
ow enough just to cover costs of prep- 
aration, such as travel, typing, printing, 


and binding, and this is how it works 
out in most cases. 

The usual charge for the reports is 
$2 to HBS students and $4 per copy to 
outsiders. One exception is this year’s 
Automation report that, because of 
exceptionally high production cost of 
its elaborate illustration, is priced at $4 
for students and $8 to others. 








THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN 





ANAGEMENT CONFERENCES— 
M highly organized and cover- 
ing a range of subject matter that 
would do justice to a college cata- 
log—were probably. never so popu- 
lar as they are today. 

You can find at least four reasons 
for this popularity: 

¢ Companies have big enough 
budgets to carry such extracurricu- 
lar activities. High taxes don’t hurt 
either—all such expenses are tax 
deductible. 

¢ It has become increasingly 
popular to send young executives 
out into the world for broader per- 
spective. Top management hopes 
that conferences will expose execu- 
tives to ideas they might miss by 
sticking too close to home. 

¢ Colleges, consultants, trade 
groups have found that one way to 
gain management's attention is to 
throw a conference. 

¢ Finally, Americans just nat- 
urally love confabs. 


N THE SURFACE all this seems 

to be healthy. Certainly, com- 
munication between managements, 
or between businessmen and col- 
lege professors, promotes an under- 
standing that can break down a lot 
of needless barriers. 

But, like any other good idea in 
improving management techniques, 
the conference trend carries with 
it a danger. The very popularity of 
conferences can run the idea into 
the ground (BW—Feb.28’53, 
pl20). 

Lately, there have been some 
signs that the danger’s a real one. 
Take colleges, for instance. ‘Too of- 
ten a college will put together a 
program of management subjects 
only to find those who attend dis- 
appointed at the waste of time. 

This happened at a recent ses- 
sion on  management-employee 
communications, held at a large 
university campus. The manage- 
ment men who attended had one 





Conferences: Good Idea Going Wrong 


major complaint: The conferencc 
wasn’t about communications, but 
about the gadgetry of communica 
tions—charts, letter forms, etc. 

Said one vice-president: “We al 
ready have the poles and telegraph 
lines for industrial communication 
What we need now is not 
set of parallel lines, but a message 
to go over the existing ling 

That particular college 
had all the earmarks of one that 
was put together in a vacuum. Man 
agement isn’t interested in how to 
communicate; you communicate by 
every conceivable means that a 
budget allows. What manag: 
is interested in is what ought to be 
communicated—what isn't 
said that should be said. 

Ihe lesson is obvious, especially 
for colleges: If they want to g 
getting the cooperation—not to 
mention the financial support—of 
business, they'll have to dig a lot 
deeper into what management is 

cking on any particular subject. 


HERE ARE TWO BASIC RULES that 
T every group should follow be- 
fore it asks management to spend 
its time attending a conference. 

First, the subject of the confer: 
ence should be in a field where it 
is likely to make a contribution. 
By talking to management—rather 
than to specialists in the field who 
may have pet theories to sell—a 
potential conference sponsor can 
learn just what it is that business 
men want to learn or develop on a 
particular subject. 

Second, if the subject is worthy 
of a conference, a sponsor should 
find the people who can contribute 
most to it. That requires an effort 
and an up-to-date knowledge of 
(1) who the thinkers in the field 
are, and (2) what is already being 
done in industry, and by whom 

If such simple rules aren’t fol 
lowed, a good idea will rapidly be- 
come a time-wasting nuisance 
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INSIDE OR OUTSIDE, 
WALLS OR CEILINGS 


the smart buy 1s 


\\ 


APAC (S 


asbestos-cement 
sheets 


‘Here’s the kind of building economy 

youcan’tafford to pass up! “Century” 
APAC sheets offer you the means to 
low-cost, trouble-free walls and ceil- 
ings on almost any type of building 
or structure. 


These light, easily-handled sheets are 
made from portland cement and 
mineral asbestos. They will not burn, 
rot, or corrode, and they are impervi- 
Ous to insects and vermin. They take 
decorative colors well. although they 
never need paint for protection— 
indoors or out. 


Rooms finished with “Century” APAC 
sheets are clean, attractive places in 
which to work. Structures sided with 
this versatile material have a trim, 
modern, efficient look. Best of all 
they stay that way, for “Century” 
APAC needs virtually no mainte- 
nance—ever! 


Your K&M distributor can tell you 
more about this product and the 
other types of “Century” asbestos- 
cement sheets. See him soon! Or 
write directly to us. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 


In Canada: Atlas Asbestos Co., Ltd. « Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 





Sub-Contract Manufacturers 
| for Nearly 50 Years 


For nearly half a century our skilled contract service has enabled 
manufacturers to streamline their operations by having machine com- 
ponents, or complete machines fabricated by Bridgwater. 


Manufacturers rely on Bridgwater’s 
complete facilities and metal-working 
know-how to: 


%& REDUCE MACHINE LOADS 
* INCREASE PRODUCTION 
* KEEP AN EVEN BALANCE OF 


for 
executive 
office reception 


room 


employee 
cafeteria 


No. 1200—De luxe 
Executive Chair 


(0) y | SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 


PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 
ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 45, Chicago |! 


Factories. Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. « Warren, Pa. + Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ont + Showrooms. Chicago + Los Angeles « San Francisco + New York City 


metal furniture since ‘97 
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College Research 


. . . on human relations 
in industry is outlined in new 
semimonthly magazine for 
top management. 


Ihe first issue of a ithly pub 
lication de igned to t nanage 
ment about research nducted 
in human relations i ff the pre 
Its name: The Social § Reporter 

The four-page report the idea of 
Rex IF. Harlow, a W ist. publi 
rclations consultant w! rinerh 
chairman of the Comm Social 
Sciences for the Public R ions So 
ciety of America. 
¢ Lagging—Although | h in social 
sciences applicable to it never 
kept pace with similar | research, 
Harlow figures there ; 
on the country’s cam 
four-page publication t 

Ihe whole idea i 
Harlow’s work on the PRSA 
sion, While head of that 
hundreds of professor 
agree to let his group | 
as a way of keeping PRSA 
the social sciences. Lat 


ommi 
talked to 
t them to 
their brains 
pdated on 
cided the idea \ OOK 
mercialize it. He quit 

set himself up in busin 

porter. Subscription 

a year for the first cop 

additional copy. 

e Takers—So far Harlo 

top management in rit like 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J I} Oil Co., 
United States Rubber ( \luminum 
Co. of America, and ¢ Mlectrit 
Co. 

On his advisory com Harlow 
has Rensis Likert of the | ersitv of 
Michigan’s Institute of S Research 
and Samuel A. Stouft 
Laboratory of Social R 
¢ Visions—The first i 
articles—written in lavm 
on management motivat 
tion, executive retirem 
tions, improving supe! 
policies. 

This fall Harlow hopes t et man 
agement and _ social t even 
closer together at a mecti hicage 
Harlow hopes it will be t first of a 
regular series of meeti trading 
ideas. 

Harlow makes no bi bout the 
fact that his idea is aim turning 
a profit for himself and rganiza 
tion. But he figures such 
any other basis could b 
doggle. By making it stan 
commercial feet, the idea 
serve a useful management 
or fold. 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION 

Superlative mainline rail, air and high- 

way facilities. . . 3,500 manufacturer- 
suppliers right at 


Write Today for FREE Illustrated Brochure 


New! “Growth Industries 

Need Northeast Ohio” gives 

latest facts on research, 

new materials, new mar- 

kets, growth prospect 
by lines. 


Enviably located at the market and production 
center of America, Cleveland is unsurpassed as a 
headquarters city for business and industry. 
Within easy reach of this great Metropolitan 
area...a few hours by air and overnight or less 
by rail...is to be found three-quarters of the 
nation’s industrial might... two-thirds of the 
wholesale markets... 74% of all of the country's 
manufacturing payroll dollars and...a mass pop- 
ulation of 81,000,000 peopie. In Cleveland too, 
is to be found a vast reservoir of experienced busi- 
ness, professional, technical and office workers plus 
ideal downtown sites for modern office buildings. 


Investigate today the many economical advan- 
tages offered by Cleveland as Management 
Headquarters for your business or industry. 
Call, write or wire Development Department, 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager. All inquiries 
held in strict confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE @ CHerry 1-4200 e¢ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





Saved ! .. Teaching good 


health habits and safety practices is 
the job of every Employers Mutuals 
Industrial Nurse. Employers who coop- 
erate with these competent registered 
nurses have effected worthwhile savings 
in productive manpower—and, often, in 


insurance costs. Your organization can 


have this fine service—and many others 
2 oo 9 


—without extra cost when 


you qualify as one of our 





policyholder-owners! 


The Employers Mutuals Team 


&. EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Hone Oe: Wausn, Wieonsn OF WWIATIOATT 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 





Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Pubiic Liability-Automobile-Group SF wnories 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other easualty insurance. 


4 murTuals 

of HAUSA 

Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. ¢ 
+ 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Sidney J. Weinberg, a dircctor of both 
Sears, Rocbuck & Co. and B. F. Good 
rich Co., must give up one 01 both 
posts under a federal court ruling made 
last week. The court decided that the 
two companics are competitors, and 
that a joint director might initiate or 
support action leading to price-fixing or 
division of territory. 

® 
Foreign language instruction help for 
companies with overseas operations will 
be offered by a newly formed depart 
ment of Linguaphonc Institute of 
America. Linguaphone says the move 
was prompted by the increased demand 
by business for instruction (BW—I*cb 
28'53,p1 30). 


* 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago 
gum maker, has a retirement plan that 
calls for gradually severing connection 
with the company if the employee so 
chooses. If he wants to work beyond 
the normal retirement age of 65, he 
takes one month’s leave of absence 
without pay in his 66th year. In cach 
succeeding year, he must take off an 
additional month till complete retire 
ment is achieved. The plan permits 
the worker to develop new intcrests 
while still drawing part of his pay and 
keeping his experience available 

. 
Funds for 17 fellowships to train stu 
dents in chemical research are being 
donated by Eastman Kodak Co. Fach 
award provides $1,400 plus allowance 
for tuition and fees to the student, 
while the recipient college gets a pay 
ment of $1,000 to support the cost of 
the training. 

s 
The Yale Engineering Assn. has formed 
an Industry Advisory Council com 
posed of 36 business and industry ex 
ecutives. It’s headed by William f 
Hill, of Turck, Hill & Co., consulting 
engineering firm. The council will give 
Yale and its engineering school a first 
hand look at what management wants 
from the university in the way of edu 
cational requirements. 

« 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology 
have come up with booklets describing 
business and scientific research being 
carried on in the school 

e 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. has a new 
director, John J. McCloy, former U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany and 
now board chairman of ‘The Chase Na 
tional Bank, and five new vice-presi- 
dents: Robin S. Kersh, C. Swan Weber, 
Franklin L. Snyder, Bruce D. Hender- 
son, and William C. Rowland 
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ESSENTIAL Sriornationel TO BOTH INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


- 
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International's Consolicated Feldspar Plant at Kona, North Carolina 


Feldspar, an essential constituent of glass and ceramic ware i 

available in ample quantity to satisfy the future needs of the 

138 000 000 industry. For International holds 22,000 acres of reserve land 
tf f containing 138,000,000 tons of feldspar ore. Sixty year old 
Consolidated Feldspar Corporation is now a unit of the Inter 


tons of national organization, operating as the Consolidated Feldspar 


Department of the Industrial Minerals Division. With fourteen 
feldspar ore mines and plants in six states from Arizona to North Carolina 
and in the Quebec provinee of Canada, Consolidated is the 
nation’s largest feldspar producer. For many years, Consolidated 
has been acquiring ore reserves... building new mines and 
plants... pioneering new mining and flotation processes which 
have made it possible to produce feldspar of consistently uni 


form quality in very large quantities, 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


PHOSPHATE > POTASH * PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS + INDUSTRIAL MINERALS * AMINO PRODUCTS 





from the 1952 annual report 


Results of the year in brief 


1952 





GENERAL DYNAMICS 


GD ER | CL i=8) —— 
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GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION + 445 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK*+ PLANTS GROTON CONN BAYONNE WN. MONTREAL CANADE 





GROWING BUSINESS Board of Directors of En- of English subsidiary; William Benton, chairman; Hd Joy, 

cyclopaedia Britannica cele- secretary; A. M. Gilbert, counsel; A. W. Sherer, vice-president 
brated the 10th anniversary of the encyclopedia as a going of McCann-Erickson; Walter Paepcke, chairman of Container 
concern. Left to right: R. C. Preble, president; Anna Rosen- Corp.; Paul Hoffman, chairman of Studebaker Corp.; A. EF. 
berg, adviser; H. E. Houghton, president of Muzak; John Dolphin, managing director of English subsidiary; and Walter 
Stuart, chairman of Quaker Oats Co.; A. T. Peterson, director Yust, editor-in-chief. 
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my all 


University faculty works with and philosophy; William Benton; Robert C. Preble; Dean Ralph 
UNIVERSITY TIE-iN editors on planning and revising W. Tyler, Social Sciences; President Robert M. Hutchins; and 
encyclopedia. Left to right: R. P. McKeon, professor of Greek John V. Dodge, managing editor of the encyclopedia. 


The White Elephant That Paid Its Way 


Ten years ago this spring, the trus- its share of the ownership of the com- transfer was made. In addition, th 
tees of the University of Chicago some- pany. An equal first dividend went to — university had received in consultation 
what reluctantly accepted the gift of the William Benton (sole owner of the fees from the publishing venture a 
Encyclopaedia Britannica from Sears, common stock), who is chairman of — total income of $2.5-million in cash 
Roebuck & Co., not entirely convinced — E. B. Inc. board of directors, and chief and debentures. 
that they weren't taking on a white ele- architect of the deal by which the Better still, Benton predicted that 
phant. university became the preferred stock- in the next five years, FE. B. Inc.'s pa 

Last month in Chicago, the directors owner of the encyclopedia. ments to the university in consultation 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., pub- —¢ Achievement—Along with the divi- fees alone would run between $400 
lisher of the reference work, celebrated dend declaration, Benton, the board, and $500,000 annually If Bent 
the 10th anniversary of the business and the university trustees reviewed the — forecast comes true, Sears’ gift will ha 
association with the university by de- results of the university-publishing com- turned out to be the equivalent of 
claring its second dividend on its com- — pany relationship. In the 10 years, they $10-million endowment 
mon and preferred stock. found, not only had the prestige of the KE. B. Inc. pays taxes just lik 

4y the terms of the arrangement Britannica been enhanced by continu- — other private corporation, But th 
under which it had accepted the gift, ous editorial revision of the encvclo- — versity pays no taxes on the in 
the university received a dividend on _ pedia itself, but sales had soared to six receives from Britannica 
the preferred stock, which represents times the annual volume when the — ¢ Problems—Benton — engineered 


7 -he 
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time your CANADIAN business trip 
St 
Sh ek ae 
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JUNE FIRST, opening date of the 6th Trade Fair at 
Toronto, is the most important date on your calendar, 
whatever your business. 

The fact that half the firms at the fair are repeat exhibitors 
indicates the fair is good business. 


Because your time is valuable you'll appreciate the Trade 
Fair’s particular advantage of yielding maximum returns 
for time investment. 


A dozen buying trips in one... it’s a new, more restful way 
to do business. 


For full information, write to the PLAN YOUR TRIP 
Consul General of Canada at 
Boston, Chicago, Dron, « New i 
York, or to The Administrator 
; sayy +++ MAKE YOUR 
Canadian International Trade 


Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2B, 
Canada, RESERVATIONS 








CANADIAN 


international ;.;.- 


TRADE FAIR 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 





arrangements that gave the encyclopedia 
to the university when he was acting as 

half-time vice-president under Presi- 
ar Robert Maynard Hut 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, Sears’ board 
chairman, fecling that a_ mail-order 
house couldn't do justice to the pub 
lication of the oldest ref e publi 
cation in the English language, had 
offered it as a gift to th iversity 
The trustees were reluctant to accept 
the offer. They felt that it would be 
improper for the university to put up 
endowment money as working capital 
to run a business. In addition, they 
doubted that a university had the know 
how to run a subscription book pub 
lishing business. 
e Solution—Benton met the trustees’ 
objections by offering to put up the 
needed working capital, take responsi- 
bility for running the busin ind 
handling the sales organization 

Under the terms of the agreement 
finally worked out, the university re- 
ceived the preferred stock of the pub 
lishing company as a gift from Sears. 
Benton bought the common stock to 
furnish the working capital | became 
chairman of the board, with active r 
sponsibility for all its operations. For 
general supervision and guidance on 
the editorial contents of the encyclo 
pedia, the university receives “consulta 
tion fees” or royalties on each set of 
Britannica and Britannica Junior sold. 
© Payoff—Whaen the transfer was made, 
total assets of FE. B. Inc. were $706,943 
—including inventory of books, equip- 
ment, and fixtures. At the end of the 
10 years, the publishing company had 
total assets of $22-million Annual 
sales volume of $4-million in the last 
year of Sears’ ownership reached $25- 
million last year. Because of the com 
pany’s rapid expansion, all earnings ex 
cept the 1947 dividend have been put 
back into working capital 

Only payments out of the company 
in the 10 vears have been to the uni 
versity as consultation fe¢ In 1947 
debentures were issued to the university 
instead of cash to conserve king cap 
ital. Of $2.5-million payments, $1.¢ 
million has been in cash, $922,309 in 
5% debentures. 
e Continuous Revision—| maintain 
the encyclopedia’s position the most 
authoritative reference publication, Ben 
ton and Britannica’s board of editors, 
with the guidance of the universitv’ 
faculties, have set up a cé 
vision policy for the 
that does away with th for 
periodic new editions 

Under the system, on th of the 
subject matter of the ent encyclo 
pedia is reviewed by univ { holars 
each year. The Britanni v issues 
a new printing, incorporat ll these 
revisions, everv vear, so that in the 10 
vear period the entire material of the 
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The all-new 130 hp Super Black Diamond 282 valve-in 
head engine is now offered in the new International 
R-175 Roap.iiner (GCW 35,000 lbs.). The new engine 
develops 30% more horsepower than the engine pre- 
viously offered in this size model. It is available with 
gasoline or LPG fuel system. 


30% More Power 
for 35,000 pounds GCW Tractors! 


Sets a new standard. Once again, International offers rf 


an engine that delivers more power where you need, it 
—for pick-up, over-the-road speed, grades. The Super 
Black Diamond 282 sets a new standard for operating 
economy and low-cost maintenance. 

To make tough hauls easier and more profitable, the 
new R-175 includes such additional new features as... 
an improved cushioned-disc clutch which greatly in- 
creases lining life. . an improved cab mounting for a 
more stable ride ... new carburetor ... increased ca- 
pacity generator. These and many other features make 
the new R-175 Roapb.iner a top performer with lowest 
total costs. 

Let your nearest International Dealer or Branch give 
you full details on new laboratory-proved, road-proved, 
owner-proved International trucks. 


¢ 


delivers exceptional efficiency 
246.3 lb. ft torque 
self cleaning 


New Super Black Di d 282 
and economy with: 6.5 to 1 compression ratio . 
at 1,800 rpm... visible flow downdraft carburetor 
exhaust valves, .. copper-chrome alloy iron cylinder block high 
alloy cylinder head with larger streamlined intake channels and 
ports ... and many other new features. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors...Motor Trucks Industrial Power. . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


J INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 





book has been completely revised. 
The annual cost of editorial] revision 
runs from $400,000 to $500,000 
a year. 

In addition to the standard 24-vol- 
ume encyclopedia, E. B. li yublishes 
the Britannica Book of the Year and 
the Britannica World Atla In 1947 
the company brought out new 15- 
volume Britannica Junior, designed spe- 
cifically for elementary school children. 

Last year, E. B. Inc. launched an 
other publication, the monumental 54- 
volume Great Books of the Western 
World, edited by Robert M. Hutchins 
(formerly the university's chancellor, 
now Associate Director of the Ford 
Foundation), and Mortimer J. Adler. 
The set reprints 443 works of 73 au- 
thors. 
¢ Sales Savvy—To sell the big Britan- 
nica and Britannica Junior, the com- 
pany’s sales organization operates 
through 16 branches in the U.S., with 
1,200 full-time salesmen. In addition, 
subsidiary companies scll Britannica 
in Canada, Latin America, the British 
How Oo b © Isles, and Europe. The big Brit innica, 

ur usiness in standard binding, now sells for $298; 

and the Junior for $100. 
© i To back up his hard-sclling organiza- 
a most went to t e ( Ors tion, Benton has used radi ind TV 
= with outstanding succe he ency- 
a clopedia was so closely identified with 
ees because we didn t have the popular Information, Please that 
the program had difficulty keeping a 
sponsor. Down You Go, current radio- 
(A true story based on Company File #65B11528 TV show uses the Britannica as a prize. 


0 ld Fel ; : e Other Interests—E. B. Inc. owns 
ne cold February night, burglars of Accounts Receivable Insurance. three subsidiary film companies—En- 


broke into our office and carted the Now—without it—how were we cyclopaedia_ Britannica Films, Inc; 
safe away. With it, they got ourcash going to collect the $45,000? Films, Inc.; and Instructional Films. 
—and our records covering more than We were just lucky! A couple of In the past 10 years, Benton and 
$15,000 of Accounts Receivable! youngsters found our demolished E. B. Inc. have toyed with the idea 
: of other publishing project Publi 
catien of a Bible was considered. The 
company also took a fling at publish- 
ing children’s books, but soon gave up 
the venture as too competitive. ‘There 
was also some talk of an encyclopedia 
of music, using the record collection 
A : of another Benton venture, Muzak. 
Are you counting on being lucky, too? But Benton now savs he has only two 
Sound management rules out luck and calls for Accounts important plans for EF. B. Inc.'s next 
Receivable Insurance, Then in case of records damage caused 10 years. One will be the development 
by burglary, fire, water, storm, explosion or other hazards of Britannica Junior, which he is con- 
vinced has a market potential as great, 
or greater, than the big set itself. Last 
: year Britannica sold 30,000 sets. 
Accounts Receivable losses run into real money, but the ' Benton’s other big project will be 
cost of protecting yourself is remarkably little. For details, the development of the Great Books. 
and the exact cost for your records, call your Hartford At present, he’s considering ways to 
Accident and Indemnity Company Agent, or your develop a separate organization to pro- 
insurance broker —now. mote and sell it. 
e First Love—But the Britannica it- 
self remains Benton’s great enthusi- 
asm. “It’s the only business,” he says, 
“that I ever dealt with that I can think 
Hartford j will still be going 100 years from now. 
And it’s the only 185-year-old company 
I know of that could grow from $4- 
million to $25-million in 10 years.” 


Accounts Receivable Insurance 


The cash loss was no problem safe on a river bank, and our ree- 
because we had a Safe Burglary  ords scattered nearby. We got the 
policy. But we had recently turned books back. But we'd have been 
down our agent’s recommendation — in a pretty mess if we hadn't! 


Only good luck and two intelligent boys saved this company 
from a financial loss that might have put it out of business. 


covered by your policy, you are protected against the loss of 
money owed to you. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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70 tur Colleague oe iidnibiaeas yee 


Late last year an important customer surprised us 
with an emergency call for help. It is a large com- 
pany, and an unusually capable fabricator, so it is 
seldom indeed that it asks us for more than metals. 
Now it was not only having trouble, but was fast ap- 
proaching a penalty period of $2,400 a day for fail- 
ure to deliver. The difficulty arose in butt-welding 
aluminum bronze to steel, so two of the men from the 
Welding Section of the Revere Research Depart- 
ment assembled their equip- 
ment and left at once. They 
found that the test specifica- 
tion called for welding 1!4 
inch plates, and then making 
a side bend without damage. 
This had nothing to do with 
the stress conditions which 
the pressure vessel would ex- “ 
perience in service, but there 
it was, and welders had to be ” 
qualified by that test. No- ‘ ‘ 
body had been able to pass it, 
which was why we were asked for collaboration. 
e Working closely with the customer, and with the 
inspectors assigned to approve the work, our welding 
engineers dug deep into this problem. On Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday five test plates were made, each 
showing a definite improvement, though extreme dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting a satisfactory joint 
at the root of the weld. This was due to the fact that 
the design called for a 25-degree bevel on the steel 
plate, and no bevel on the aluminum bronze. Good 
fusion was impossible at the root, as was proved 
when the bottom of a test piece was cut off; the 
upper three-quarters of the weld then made the side 
bend satisfactorily. 

e After close mutual analysis of the problem, per- 


CLE 


mission was obtained to open the joint to a 60-degree 
angle, to correspond with the joint of the actual 
vessel. The following day welds of the joint were 
made without difficulty, and passed the severe test 
without question. The remainder of the week was 
occupied in setting up the welding equipment we 
selected, and instructing the customer’s welders in 
the necessary procedures. One of the methods rec- 
ommended involved the placing of the beads of weld 
metal. Small beads were ad- 
vised, and after each layer 
had been laid it 
fully power brushed to re- 
move any oxides which other- 
wise might have caused 
planes of weakness. 

e In all this work it was evi- 
dent that our men were so 
obviously familiat with what 
they were doing, and with 
the practical limitations and 
opportunities of the job, that 
they were able to bring the customer and the in- 
spectors together in a mutual meeting of minds, by 
showing how to make a weld which would withstand 
the test. Production began to meet schedules there- 
upon, just in time to avoid the $2,400 daily penalty. 
e Revere finds that operating a welding service of 
this kind is good business. It increases our contribu- 
tions to American industry, and is in line with the 
recommendations we have given in these pages 
for many years. Namely, that you take full ad- 
vantage of the knowledge of your suppliers, as well 
as buy their materials. No matter what you pur- 
chase, nor from whom, there must be one or more 
firms by whose experience you can profit, if you 
will just ask for it. 


was Care- 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 

Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

SEE REVERE'S “‘“MEET THE PRESS’ ON N&C TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 








CARTONING AT PRODUCTION LINE RATES 
is accomplished on Standard-Knapp 180-A Cartoner, 
which receives the product, sets up the unit carton, 
inserts the product and then tucks in carton flaps. 





EMHART UNITS PROVE FERTILE SOURCE OF NEW IDEAS 


In Metalworking, Packaging, Glass and Plastics 


Abid in. 


PERFECT PACKAGE FOR SELF-SERVICE is Plaxpak® plastic 
bottle. Color and style versatility for positive brand identification 
... unbreakability . . . squeeze dispensing to suit product, increase’ 
consumer convenience (without propellants). 


EMHART MFG. CO. 


Ever believe that a punch press could be equipped to 
produce hearing aid batteries, or that you could liter- 
ally get an assembly operation for nothing? 

Ever realize that a product can be taken off a pro- 
duction line, placed in a unit carton, then encased and 
delivered to a shipping platform without a hand 
touching it? And have you considered the plastic 
bottle, which besides chemical inertness, provides 
built-in dispensing, requiring no propellant? 

Did you know there is available an automatic, con- 
trolled, continuous glass-melting furnace that achieves 
new economies? It may be used also for melting of 
soluble silicates, phosphates and enamel frits 

These questions indicate the “idea service’ behind 
the products manufactured by Emhart units. And we 
are not talking about ‘specials’, but about standard 
machines and methods that are industry-proven. They 


can be put to work for you quickly. 











NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


HENRY & WRIGHT 


cf Division of 
oO) t Emhart Mfg. Co. 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


PLAX CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 


ee 
200, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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UNIT MELTER designed by Hartford-Empire MORE VERSATILE PRESSES. vao 
features low initial cost, low operating and mainten- Press Company specializes in equipping 
ance costs, adaptability to different glasses and presses that will combine operations or 
compositions. produce a complete product. 


HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO. 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co. 
PORTLAND, CONN, 


THE V & O PRESS CO, 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 
GENERAL 


Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
Products 


GLASS 


Batch f Forming 
Chargers l Machines 


Feeders [] Lehr Loaders 


Lehrs [] Unit Meiters 
PLASTICS 


Plastic Bottles [ | Extrusions 


[_] Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 


Unioaders [| Packers 


0 


Rinsers Labelers 


Gluers & Palletizers & 
Sealers De-palietizers 


METAL WORKING 


Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Cartoners [ | Case Cleaners 
f 
l 


o_o 
0 


Henry & Wright “Press Load 
Calculations” 


Henry & Wright Case Histories 


V & O Inclinable Presses 


V & O High Speed Presses 


V & O Notching Presses 


V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 


V & O Feed-0-Matic 


NAME 


ECONOMICAL METAL STAMPINGS REPLACE DIE CASTINGS, as a result of availability 


of heavy tonnage Henry & Wright Dicing Machines (high speed automatic stamping presses). TITLE 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE _ 


Only the best is good enough 








Reaching for Better Forecasts 


At three o'clock on M 
noon, Apr. 13, the official 

~Y cast for Boston and vicinit 
with showers followed b 
tonight.”” Less than 24 h 
opening bascball game at B 
way Park was canceled 
inches of snow blanketed t 

In the interval betwee: 
and the game, cold air had 
a coastal storm, which t 
into the Boston area. Th 
the unpredicted snow. 

These storms that aris ecmingly 
from nowhere, are the nesis of 
weather forecasters. Findi out how 
they form and why is the major aim of 
weather research. 

e The Problem—While the forecasters 
claim to be about 85% accurate in their 
predictions, their average takes a beat 
ing when a new storm develops or mov- 
ing air masses change cha 

rection. ‘Trying to predict 

will do is a little like tr 

whether to cross the street 

an approaching truck. It 

if you can make it acro 

the truck continues in th 

tion at the same speed 

may decide that if he 

make the traffic light bef 

or he may pull over to the 

a delivery. In either cas 

tion isn’t worth much. 

It’s about the same 
forecasting. Predictions 
rate when fronts continu 
the same direction at about the same 
speed that they’ve been moving. When 
they change character or direction, fore- 


casters often get fooled. 


Il. How Good Are Forecasts? 


At present, the U.S. Weather Bu 
reau is putting out three major types of 
forecasts: short period, I nediate 
period, and long-period. ‘T| hort-pc 
riod forecasts are general mited to 
about 24 hours. They try to give an 
accurate prediction of what the weather 
will be in the United States the next 
day. These forecasts ar the ones 
usually picked up by nev pers and 
networks. 

The intermediate foreca ver five 
to six days. The chart the pre 
dicted movement of fronts and high 
and low pressure areas during the period 


WEATHER BALLOONS take research 
equipment up to high altitudes, where 


key to better forecasting may lic, to 
gather data on temperatures, pressures. 
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Tue: TREMENDOUS DRIVE AND INITIATIVE that 
helped build our roads in the 1920's has slowed, 
slipped and faltered—like the Grandfather clock 
of those days. Now, both are obsolete. 

Our roads were built in the day when to own 
a car was a pleasure. 

No one dreamed, that by 1953... 

> 52,000,000 vehicles would roll 500 billion miles 
a year over our 3,300,000 miles of streets and 
highways. 

» 89% of our foods and farm produce would 
reach market via truck. 

> 25,000 American towns would depend solely 
on the highways for essential transportation. 
Traffic congestion on our obsolete roads is cost- 
ing Americans millions of dollars in lost man 
hours . . . millions more in increased prices of 
food, fuel, the needs of life. 

Let’s keep our vital highway traffic flowing by 
moving our road-building plans ahead. “Good 
roads are everybody’s business.” 


f put LMAN 
( quampenene 


TRAILMOBILE unc. 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO 
COAST IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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@ She doesn't have to buy, account for, 
lock up, lick and stick old-fashioned 
adhesive stamps ...always has the right 
denomination of stamp needed... 

And she saves time and effort in mailing 
when she has a DM! 


@ The DM is a desk-model postage meter 
... prints postage, any amount for any 
kind of letter, directly on the envelope, 
with a dated postmark—and your own 
small ad, if you like. Has a moistener for 
sealing envelopes. Even provides postage 
for parcel post! 

@ The meter protects postage from 
damage, loss, theft. Shows postage 
available, and used, on visible registers. A 
big convenience in any office! ... Larger 
models for larger mailers. Call the nearest 
PB office today for a demonstration, Or 


send the coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


PREE: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates 
for all classes of mail, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


% % 


Prtney-Bowes, INc. 
1425 Paciric St., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Please send free () booklet, () wall chart to 
—————————E 
Firm—_— 


Address 





of forecast. They are issued for official 
use only, and may be modified by lo- 
cal weather stations for whatever use 
the stations want to make of the pre- 
dictions. Long-period forecasts, which 
try to predict average conditions a 
month in advance, are being issued by 
the Extended Forecast Section of the 
Weather Bureau. They do not attempt 
to predict, say, on what days it will rain, 
but forecast average temperature and 
rainfall for the month. Certain sections 
of the weather bureau and private fore- 
casters can use the long-period fore- 
casts for special purposes, such as agri- 
cultural predictions. 

¢ Forecaster’s ‘Tools—In most cases the 
short-period forecasts are based on 
theories about the fronts of moving air 
masses. All available observed informa- 
tion is used to tell where these fronts 
are located, in what direction, and at 
what speed they are moving. The fore- 
caster then figures that if they continue 
to move this way, they will pass cer- 
tain points at certain times. Throw in 
his knowledge of the different types of 
fronts, and you get a specific forecast. 
Rain, for instance, can be expected 
ahead of a warm front, So rain is fore- 
cast if a warm front is approaching in 
the forecast period. 

The only way a forecaster can allow 
for the creation or growth of storms is 
to draw on his individual experience. 
After a forecaster has spent several 
years in the same location, he tends 
to temper his predictions on the basis 
of his experience. No formula is used 
and no rules seem to be laid down for 
the decisions. ‘The forecaster, remem- 
bering some past experience, may have 
the “feeling” that conditions are go- 
ing to change. Frequently, he’s right. 


ll. What Kind of Research? 


Past weather patterns, though, are 
used in a less haphazard fashion by an- 
other group of weather men who are 
primarily concerned with research—the 
statistical meteorologists. ‘They have 
made them the basis for one of three 
fundamental approaches to the short- 
period forecasts. These three schools 
of forecasting cut across all the agencies 
concerned with prediction. 

The first theory, held by the statis- 
tics men, is that careful recording and 
cataloguing of weather history will 
build up a body of knowledge that will 
enable the forecaster to spot typical 
patterns and make accurate predictions 
from them. Exponents of the second 
theorv, however, don’t think that the 
answer lies in ground observations at 
all. ‘They are more interested in the 
movement of high-level winds, which 
they feel is the kev to ground weather. 
The third group doesn’t differ basically 
from the second, but it is concentrating 
on finding a mathematical method for 


predicting high-altitude air movement. 

The high-altitude theory is generally 
the basis also for the extended predic- 
tions—the intermediate and long-period 
forecasts. Before the high-altitude 
theories, extended forecasts were mostly 
guesses. Now, there is at least a scien- 
tific approach to the problem 

Most meteorologists think that mak- 
ing a gencral prediction of the averages 
for a month ahead is the most that will 
be possible through high-altitude study 
for a long time to come But Jcrome 
Namias, Chief of the Extended Fore- 
cast Section of the Weather Bureau, 
disagrees. He thinks that weather men 
may soon also be able to predict the 
sequen¢ e of weather conditions a month 
in advance. Namias fecls that these 
sequence forecasts will be general. 


lll. High-Altitude Thinking 


The basis for the high-altitude theory 

of weather forecasting is that the high- 
level winds move the entire low-high 
pressure area systems around the world. 
Movements of these systems affect what 
happens on the ground. Therefore, if 
you can predict which way the system 
will be shifted, you can predict what 
the weather will be. 
e Mathematical Progress-The most 
promising approach to high-altitud 
forecasting is the numerical onc—using 
high speed computing machines to 
solve mathematical equatior his ap 
proach is based on the assumption that 
air movements follow rules of dynamics, 
and that equations can be set up to 
forecast the movements. 

In their first attempts, meteorologists 
using the numerical approach started 
with simple assumptions. ‘They worked 
out sample cases on the pr that 
the energy of the atmosphere was con 
stant—the air movement simply results 
from the difference in temperature be 
tween the poles and the equator, plus 
the rotation of the earth. ‘The samples 
assumed no effects from the sun’s radia 
tion or heat rising from the earth. They 
knew that such ideal conditions never 
exist for long in actuality. But for their 
first experiments, the assumptions had 
to do. 

The results were promising. Elec- 
tronic machines, working from the sim- 
plified equations and observations of 
atmospheric pressures at about 10,000 
ft., turned out answers that permitted 
forecasts with an accuracy comparable 
to that achieved by ordinary forecasting 
procedures. The researcher feel 
that if they can incorporate other fac- 
tors—such as heat changé nto the 
equations, the accuracy of forecasting 
mav be greatly improved. Experiments 
look good and some meteorologists are 
optimistic enough to believe that the 
svstem could be working in a few 
¢ Translation Hitch—Howeve: 
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... but one does more! 


HERE you see two pieces of steel. They 
are the same size, the same shape, the 
same weight. Although they look ex- 
actly alike, one of these steels is far 
more valuable—in terms of what it 
can do for you. 

It’s the piece on the right—one of 
the U-S’S High Strength Steels—and 
it has greater strength than the ordi- 
nary carbon steel shown on the left. 
This means that with U’S’S High 
Strength Steel you can reduce the 
weight of a railroad car... a truck 

. a bus... or of many other steel 
products . . . without reducing their 
strength. 

U:‘S’S High Strength Steel in a 14” 
thickness can frequently be substi- 
tuted in a design which uses 34" ordi- 
nary carbon steel, without sacrificing 
strength in the equipment. 

Or—you can work it this way. Sim- 
ply use U’S’S High Strength Steel in 


the same thickness as ordinary carbon 
steel. Then, your equipment will be 
stronger and more rugged . . . but it 
will weigh no more! 

Furthermore, one of these high 
strength steels—U’S’S Cor-TEN 
has high resistance to atmospheric 
corrosion—4 to 6 times that of plain 
steel. Think what this means in in- 
creased life! 

Very fine, you say, but what will 
all this cost? Well, here’s the real pay 
off. Surprisingly enough the products 
improved with U’S’S High Strength 
Steels usually cost no more 
pound for pound the steel does 
Its slightly higher initial cost per 
pound is often offset by the fact that 
less steel is needed. And 
run, many products made from these 
better steels actually cost less because 
they last longer, and are cheaper to 
operate and maintain 
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more 


in the long 


JUST 20 YEARS ago the first heat of the best known of these high strength 


steels 


U'S'S Cor-TEn—was shipped to a customer, Since then over 


} 


million tons of these “steels that do more” have been produced. They have 
been used to make a multitude of products lastlonger, easier to handle, 


lower in cost and cheaper to ship. If you'd like to add these money 


saving 


advantages to your product, write us. United States Steel Corporation, Room 
2812-Y, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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after the machines do succeed in turn- 
ing out the predictions on high-altitud« 
conditions, the problem won’t be en- 
tirely solved. The high-altitude pre 
sures and movements must still be re- 
lated to ground weather condition 
One group at the University of Chicago 
and others scattered around the United 
States are working on this problem. 


IV. Room for Improvement 


An even trickicr problem that o1 
pinpointing weather forecast If rain 
is forecast for the New York area, 
doesn’t necessarily mean that rain will 
fall in mid-Manhattan. It may on 
rain in the Bronx or Brooklyn. Groun 
turbulence, small hill tl Hud 
River, and many other things will 
fect the specific small area conditioi 


Ke Tt and ith a This summer, researchers expect to 
pong Ww conduct the biggest experiment e\ 
carried on to find out what turbulen 
is and how it is caused hey ha 


Ai found a large level area in Nebra 
nit ir where they can carry out experiment 
ml 


FOIA with a minimum of side effects fro 


hills, water, or other outside factors 
ec di Pinpointing is particularly importa 
wr ae? on itioner in tornado territory, as the Air For 
can attest. When a tornado develop 
it must decide such question 
whether a large bomber should 


This Carvel soft ice flown out of the area for safety, or k 
on the ficld on the chan that t 


cream station is one of storm will miss the airport. Improv 
two, on Long Island, forecasting is the only way to solve 
N. Y., cooled with Frick | Problem. 


: , ¢ Theories—l'or the long 
units. Installation by ers want to know a lo 


Hallam Engineering and what causes changes it 
things stand now ther 


Construction Corp., riety of theories, non 
Frick Distributors at few completely disprove 


that sun spots are imp 


Brooklyn for 35 years. have insisted that atom 
Frick unit condition- even big military battk 
. Researchers have now 
ers — a quality prod- pletely disproved the batt! on 
uct, built for a discrimi- sun-spot idea has greater possibiliti 
nating trade. They are ¢ 50-50 Odds—You get I idea 


h } } the importance of finding tl Insv 
eavier, run more quiet- from the fact that forecasts now m 


ly, and have a much in the newspapers or on thi radio 
. usually based on onlv a prol 
Built into Frick Air Conditioners Are 100 longer life. Larger sur- bilitv. If there is a 50 hance for 
Years of Engineering Experience faces and better engi- sunshine, the weather prediction 
neering provide more say fair. 


Researchers interested in the statist 


cooling per dollar. Made in 3, 5 and 72 h.p. sizes: get the whole cal approach say a blanket prediction 


story: write this type may interest th ommut 
wondering whether or not to lug 


umbrella to the office. But the 50 
satist the con 








_DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 possibilities don't 
tractor about to lav a t oncl 
_ structure that could bx ned by a 
‘ heavy rain. He is looking for the da 
. when the odds will be a lot highei 
—— , that this 


WAYNESRORO, PENNA, Statistical meteorologist hi 
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Says Captain EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


of Eastern Air Lines: 
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How you can help start a credit union 


to benefit yourself and your company 


A credit union provides the solution to many problems of both man- 
agement and individual employees. 

Members are encouraged to save by the convenience of a credit union 
right where they work and the added incentive of a good return on their 
savings. When they need extra money, they can make loans at a low 
rate of interest with no “red tape”, There are also many attractive 
insurance benefits. 

Companies having employee credit unions report that wage garnish- 
ments, requests for pay advancements and personal loans are practically 
eliminated. With the security of a credit union, employees ave far less 
prone to accident, absenteeism and job quitting over financial troubles. 


Take the first step toward starting a credit union right now by filling | 


out and mailing the convenient coupon at right. There is no cost or 
obligation. You will receive complete information on organizing a credit 
union and the many benefits it can bring to you and your company. 


16,000 credit unions now serve over 7,000,000 people including 
employees of such companies as: 


Wilson Sporting Goods Company ¢ Johns-Manville Corporation ¢ Allis- 

Chalmers Manufacturing Company ¢ State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 

Company ¢ Eureka Williams Corporation ¢ Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany e Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. © HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


UNA 


cially, credit unions foster independence, re 
lieving management of many personal mone) 
problems. A credit union is operated by it 
members at no expense to the company.” 


“Credit unions make saving easier and more 
profitable. Low-cost loans ave available t 
members whenever they need money. Th 
sense of security this brings about makes for 
happier, more efficient employees,” 


“Employees develop a strong feeling of fel. 
lowship with their success in helping each 
other through their credit union. The com 
pany gains much from the resulting high 
morale and better employee relations 


CLIP AND MAIL 


CCCC CCST EHS 


Dept. BW-3, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without cost, complete information 
on organizing a credit union. 


Nome 








Company Name 


Company Address 











Scale model of early Recordak Microfilmer recalls pioneering days | 
for Recordak officers; left to right: George S. Sackett, Treasurer; 5 
John K. Boeing, President of Recordak; George L. McCarthy, 
Chairman of the Board and “father” of modern microfilming; 


Vice 





Presidents George C. McMahon and Frank L. Hilton, Jr. 


A thousand and one uses, today, for the unique photographic 
process that was designed originally to protect banks against fraud. 


Report on 25 years 


of Microfilming Progress 


Lite did George L. McCarthy realize the scope of 
his invention when the first automatic microfilmer was 
installed in a New York bank in 1928. 

The sole purpose of this machine—designed in co- 
operation with the Eastman Kodak Company—was to 
counter fraudulent claims; to provide a photographi- 
cally accurate and complete film record of all checks 
drawn on the bank. A record that would help depos- 
itors, too, should their payments be questioned by 
outside sources. 

But the way this amazing new machine performed 
suggested greater use from the start: documents were 
recorded as fast as they were dropped into the micro- 
filmer... and for a fraction of a cent apiece. Why then 
was it necessary to type a description of all checks for- 
warded to another bank for payment? 


Microfilming would eliminate this costly and tedious 
operation—thus the Recordak Transit System made 
its bow; was followed closely by the Recordak Single 
Posting System, which eliminated a 100% duplication 


in bookkeeping. 


Savings ... wherever records were kept 


Banks everywhere . . . and then business after business 
realized that manual record keeping just could not 
match the speed, accuracy, and economy of Recordak 
Microfilming. 

With it, retail stores were able to bill “charge ac- 
count” customers for a fraction of the former cost; 
railroads ended expensive freight-car delays at junction 
points; oil companies discovered that microfilm copies 


cost less than carbon copies. And so it went! 
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Specialists in microfilming only 
—from 1928 - 1953 


How could microfilming efficiency be increased . . . and increased... 
and increased ? How could businesses of every type and size use micro- 
filming most profitably? To find the answers to these questions and 
related ones, Recordak has specialized in microfilming only. 

As a result, improvements were incorporated in Recordak Micro- 
filmers in continuous succession. New models were designed to meet 
varying requirements ... to enable the small user to get savings pro- 


portionate to the largest one. Revolutionary technics were introduced Kodak’s famous Hawk Eye Works where Recordak 
Microfilmers, lenses, and accessory equipment are 
: - ie manufactured. Recordak Microfilm is also made 
ments per minute... number of images per roll of film was quadrupled by Kodak . . . to exacting, uniform standards. 


... automatic feeders increased microfilming speed to over 500 docu- 


... film quality and uniformity were raised to ever higher standards, 

Vitally important, too, was the growth and refinement of Recordak’s 
fim processing facilities. Laboratories with the latest high-speed pro- 
fessional equipment—and staffed by specialists—were established to 
provide fast, flawless processing of film records. And Recordak’s 
Service Organization was expanded step by step to serve Recordak 


users from coast to coast. Here, again, specialization has paid off. 





And all the while, Recordak’s Field Stafl—with an ever-increasing 


number of case histories at its finger tips—was pointing to econo- 





mies previously unseen; bringing simplified routines—in addition to 

extra protection and tremendous space savings—to 65 different types of Secendeli's $8 conveniently located Pootscsine 

business . . . thousands of concerns. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary Stations process Elms the same day they are te 
ceived, High-speed, professional equipment 15 


of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. manned by experts. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— How can you use microfilming most protetably ? 
and its application to business systems Your local Recordak representative can point to 


the experiences of 65 different types of business 


... thousands of concerns. 





The reason why companies of every size get comparable savings — 
Recordak Microfilmers are designed for varying requirements. 


- ; The Recordak The Recordak The Recordak The Recordak 
The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer . . . with 40-1 Duplex Triples Peat Senies 


reduction ratio, highest available today. Microfilmer Microfilmer Microfilmer Microfilmer 
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NEW CENTRAL LAB that gives Thomas A. Edison, Inc., facilities for more basic research shows . . 


How to Upgrade a Research Program 


(Story continues on page 92) 
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18th dynasty Egyptian glass amphoriskos, made in 
1500 B.C., looks as new as the day it came into being. 


How to give your product 


Anew look that (asts 


When archeologists opened the tombs 
of the ancient Pharaohs, they were able 
to visualize the world of 1500 B.C. 

Vividly, too—for the glass cosmetic 
jars, vases, bottles and beads they 
found looked as new as the day they 
were made. 

The fact that glass will not rust, fade, 
deform or discolor can be important to 
you, too. It means that you can use glass 
to help keep your product looking new 
and help assure its lasting quality and 
value. 

But glass does more. It modernizes 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


your product, toc. Much of the fresh, 
new look of today’s architecture, avio- 
mobiles and appliances comes from 
extensive use of glass. 

If you have a product idea, no matter 
how big or small, it will pay you to get 
the facts on this versatile material. Its 
“new look,” its transparency, corro- 
sion resistance, light transmission, or 
electrical properties may make glass 
just the material you need. You'll find 
a host of ideas in the 12-page illus- 
trated booklet, “Glass, Its Increasing 
Use In Product Design.” 


Attractive, three - dimensional 
dials and nameplates tubu 
lar glass handles glistening 
PYREX brand oven windows 
modernize and keep ranges 
looking new for years 


As components of machines, 
glass can give you corrosion 
resistance, visibility or many 
other properties at economical 
cost. It may be blown, pressed 
or drawn to your requirements 


Sparkling glass by Corning adds 
soles appeal to houseware 
articles. Women like its ease of 
cleaning and they know and 
trust the PYREX trade-mark, 
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CORNING GLASS WORKS, 65 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


Please send me your | 2-page illustrated booklet, Glass, Its Increasing 


Name 


Company 


Coming WiCMa gL AEbEMTC vA “a Glatt Address 


City 


Importance In Product Design.” 


Zone State 


PYREX is @ registered trade-mark in the U. S. of Corning G! 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 105 of a Series 





Pavenaur Traen Company 
beraorr 





QUALITY gives momentum 
in the long haul! 


Long before the advent of the motor truck, Fruehauf was a significant 
name in transportation, Even before the turn of the twentieth century, 
August C. Fruehauf had a combination blacksmith shop and wagon-works 
in Detroit that was considered one of the best in the country. It was the 
pioneering persistence of this man that inspired the idea of perfecting a 
more “modern” wagon—a trailer—and coupling it to the newly-born 


gasoline engine—the motor truck. 


Today, the largest builder of trailers in the world, Fruehauf still works 
with an insistence upon precision and a care for detail inherited from its 
founder. Even in its choice of a Strathmore Letterhead Paper for its 


correspondence, the insistence on quality performance is evident. 


Whenever quality expressiveness is the standard of measurement by which 
a letterhead is judged, you'll find that Strathmore is by far the leading 
choice of successful business firms. For the quality of Strathmore Letter- 
head Papers represents integrity and reputation. Let your supplier show 
you your letterhead design reproduced on one of the Strathmore Papers 
... you'll see how much quality can really say! 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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“ . . Edison needed more 
research of a general basic 


type . _ a 
EDISON starts on p. 90 


In recent years, more and more 
companies have come to regard a big 
ger and better research program as the 
key to their competitive position. ‘This 
stress on research has brought them face 
to face with a number of questions. 

In expanding research facilities, 
should a company build a new central 
research laboratory or build up those 
of its division? 

How should financing be handled? 

To what extent should research be 
geared to purely practical ends? 

What with the shortage of engineers 
and scientists, how do you solve the 
personnel problem? 
¢ Edison Investigates—One company 
that feels it’s found the answers is 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., of New Jer- 
sey. When Henry G. Riter, 3rd, be- 
came Edison president in 1950, one of 
his first moves was to start probing into 
research possibilities as a mecans of ypur- 
ring sales. Riter called in Dr. loster C. 
Nix, a research consultant, and asked 
him to make a survey sizing up Edison’s 
facilities and recommending how re- 
search should be expanded 

Nix found that, while the individ- 

ual divisions were doing a good job 
in their respective fields, Edison needed 
more research of a general, basic type. 
He felt that it should be carried out 
in a central laboratory, to climinate 
the chance of duplication and benefit 
all parts of the company. 
e Expenses—Next Riter tackled the 
matter of financing the central lab to 
be built at West Orange, N. J. Should 
all divisions of the company be charged 
an equal amount, or should they be 
charged according to sales figures? 
With the first setup, the less affluent 
divisions might have to struggle to carry 
their end of the load. The second car- 
ried the possibility that the divisions 
least concerned with the project would 
have to take on the lion’s share of the 
burden. The newer, often smaller, di- 
visions generally need more advanced 
research than the older, well-established 
divisions with big-volume sak 

Riter figured the way to get off the 
horns of this dilemma was to sect up 
the research laboratory on an equal 
footing with the operating divisions. 
That way, money flows directly from 
the company’s central treasury. ‘The 
director of research reports directly to 
the president. 
¢ Practicality—Then Edison was ready 
to get down to project details. It had 
been decided that the new lab would 
take on work of a more fundamental 
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to New 


Chemical Wonderlands 





Twenty-four hours a day, these giant steel pipes 
carry a rich cargo of chemical-laden gases from 
coke ovens to chemical plants of the Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical Company. Final destination? 
Your new crease-proof summer suit, the drug 
that takes the sneeze out of your hay fever, the 
herbicide that kills your weeds but not your 
grass... and aol onto 100,000 other coal 
chemical-made products that are, or soon will 

be, an important part of your life. 
But there’s an important “‘line’’ going the other 
way from our coke ovens, too. It carries coke 
to our blast furnaces for pig iron production. 
And slag from these furnaces is made into 

cement for highways and homes. 
Diversified production? Yes, but com- 
pletely integrated,too. For the operations 
of Pittsburgh's ten divisions are welded 
into a single, basic production pat- 
tern. The manufacturing efficien- 
cies and coal-to-product quality 
control that result have made 
the Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Company trade- 
mark a hallmark of de- 
pendability. 





PIG IRON | 


ae =—Ee & PITTSBURGH 


| ‘ SNe COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


TIVATED A — RAL PLASTICIZERS FINE PROTECTIVE 
@ARBON CHEMICALS CHEMICALS COATINGS 











AEROQUIP HOSE AND FITTINGS ARE 


MATCHED 
TO FIT THE 
INDUSTRIAL 

PICTURE 


Aeroquip Flexible 

Hose Lines with Detach- 

able, Reusable Fittings pro- 

vide a simple solution to practically 

all industrial hose line problems. Not 

only do Aeroquip Hose Lines fit industry's 

exact needs, but Ralonsin Hose and Fittings 
themselves are so perfectly matched that they permit 
hand-assembly in your own shop with guaranteed results. 
No wonder Aeroquip is the world’s leading producer of 
Flexible Hose Lines for aircraft and industrial applications. 


=veroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION ¢ JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES « DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS « SELF-SEALING 
COUPLINGS ¢ BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS « HYDRAULISCOPE 





nature than that of the divisions, but 
just how fundamental? Edison people 
felt that they weren’t interested in 
long-hair research just for the sake of 
research. ‘They would leave that to 
the colleges and large research labora- 
tories. ‘They looked for types of funda- 
mental research that could be con- 
sidered practical for Edison. 

A good example of the sort of thing 
they hit on is the storage battery proj- 
ect. Storage batteries are one of Edi- 
son’s leading products. The lab is 
grappling with the nub of the thing: 
just what goes on inside a battery? 

What do they hope to gain by this? 
Dr. Donald W. Collier, director of 
research, admits frankly that so far 
there’s no particular practical aim in 
mind, but he will be surprised and 
disappointed if some practical develop- 
ments don’t result. 
¢ How It Works—Collier has sect up 
the lab as a self-contained unit, com- 
plete with all the staff and materials 
necessary to carry out projects. The 
outfit has three major sections—chemi- 
cal research, physical research, and en- 
ginecring development. ‘These divisions 
are supported by an analytical labora- 
tory, a model shop, and a supply sec- 
tion. 

Teamwork is the keynote. Most proj- 
ects will require that chemical, physi- 
cal, and engineering men pool their 
forces. ‘The ball will shift from one to 
the other as the job progresses from 
basic research into the chemical prob- 
lems and the final stages of engineering 
development. 

He’s starting with a staff of about 40 

persons, the smallest number he thinks 
can operate practically, but expects to 
swell the number later. Although there 
are no planned programs for moving 
scientists from the lab to the operating 
divisiens when projects go into produc- 
tion, Collicr feels he may lose some 
that wavy. 
e Tailor-Made Technicians—That wor- 
ries him, particularly since Edison has 
been plagued by the shortage of tech- 
nical personnel (BW—May2’52,p60). 
The company decided to develop its 
own supply of scientific personnel. It 
picked four high-school grads from the 
West Orange area with technical ability. 
They were hired for full-time daywork 
at the lab, then entered in night classes 
at the Newark College of Engincer- 
ing. The schooling will take the stu- 
dents eight years, and will get them a 
degree in chemical, electrical, or me- 
chanical engineering. 

The boys draw their full } is lab- 
assistants, along with financial help to 
encourage them to keep up their grades. 
If the student stays in the upper third 
of his class, Edison pays his entire tui- 
tion and fees. If he drops to the middle 
third, he gets half his tuition paid. 
Below this, he gets no financial help. 
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Perfect Fit for a Filly 


Another example of how Carpenter 
Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 
The average race track fan rarely gives 
a thought to the science that goes into 
pushing a winning horse across the fin- 
ish line. The truth is that nothing— 
even down to the fit of a pony’s shoes— 
is left to chance. And you'd be surprised at some of the 
problems encountered. 


The horseshoe shown here is a good example. The manu- 
facturer was using SAE 1060 steel to make the toe and heel 
calks. But when the shoe had to be bent cold for an exact fit 
on the horse’s hoofs, the toe calk broke too often because 
the SAE steel couldn't take the bend. 


lin STE 


And that’s where Carpenter Application Engineering Service 
went to work. The Carpenter representative demonstrated 
how Solar (Water-Tough) Tool Steel, engineered by Carpenter 
some years ago, will bend cold without breaking at a hardness 
of Rockwell C-58/60. Now, with Solar, not only is the 
breakage problem solved, but the life of a set of shoes more 
than doubled—going up from about three weeks to seven weeks! 


Time and again manufacturers are finding new ways to make 
products work better, sell better, cost less 
of Carpenter Application Engineering Service. A.E.S. goes 
to work as soon as you get in touch with your Carpenter 
Mill-Branch Warehouse or Distributor. Isn't it worth a 
try? THE CARPENTER STEEL CO., 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


. with the help 


| Alley and Stainless Steels 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 














A Word of Commendation 
Travels Far 


Americans are constantly looking for 
new ideas new places to visit, new 
styles to wear, new foods to sample. A 
well-placed suggestion or a timely en- 
dorsement often brings immediate action 
and far-reaching results, often creates 
profitable sales for the product or the 
service recommended. 


Do People Commend Your Product 
or Your Service? 

Your business can benefit from wide- 
spread word-of-mouth endorsement if 
you circulate the complete facts about 
the advantages of your brand. Tell 
people about each sales feature in detail. 
Explain how each major and minor 
selling point can serve the user. 

Then when people speak of your brand 
to others, they will speak from facts, 
from truth and not from hearsay. 


Your Ally —A Good Printer 

The task of organizing the facts about 
your brand in the most effective form 
calls for the services of a good printer. 

A good printer will work closely with 
you to create attractive booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, folders or catalogs 
that sell your brand with persuasion. 
He will adapt his versatile skills and his 


experience to meet your special needs. 
He will save you much time, effort and 
money in the important business of put- 
ting your sales story in print. But he can 
accomplish these objectives on/y if you 
call him in right at the start of the job — 
not part way through the planning oper- 
ation. 

Because a good printer keeps the wel- 
fare of his customer uppermost in mind, 
he will most likely specify one or more 
grades of Warren Printing Papers. He 
trusts the quality and uniformity of 
Warren papers. He knows they will help 
him turn out printed pieces of dis- 
tinction, pleasing to customer and read- 
ing public alike. 8. D. Warren Company, 
89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER-—-BETTER PRINTING 


STANDARD ) 


i 


Frinting [apers 





Keeping Tabs... 


. .. on U.S. technical 
manpower will be simplified 
by cooperation of NSF and 
professional societies. 


Ever since World War II, the gov- 
ernment has been taking stabs at solv- 
ing a thorny phase.of the technical man 
power problem: counting noses and 
keeping track of the country’s scientists 
and technical personnel (BW—May2 
”53,p60). Now the Administration is 
trying out a new approach—a system 
that involves working closely with pro- 
fessional societies. 

The current approach grew out of 
a study made for the government's Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The Na- 
tional Scientific Register—set up after 
World War II along: the lines of the 
wartime National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel—was_ trans- 
ferred from the National Security Re- 
sources Board to NSF in 1950. When 
NSF took over the job, it asked Dr. 
Dale Wolfle, a consultant and expert 
on human resources, to size up the sit- 
uafion and suggest ways to carry out 
its responsibility. 
¢ Fresh Start—Wolfle reported that a 
lot of professional societies maintained 
registers of scientists in their respective 
fields, and that manv of the organiza- 
tions conducted placement services. The 
report convinced NSF that the govern- 
ment should not continue to duplicate 
this work. But it felt the government 
should lend a hand with the job and 
share in the results. 

To do this, NSF has set up a small 
office headed by Dr. James W. Cole. 
Called the Scientific Manpower Sec- 
tion, it aims to help the societies com- 
pile their data. It will set rough guide- 
lines for the work, encourage the 
socicties to use uniform methods of 
collecting information. Another aspect 
of the arrangement now being discussed 
is a possible grant or contract to be 
given the societies each year to help 
finance their operations. In return, 
NSF would get duplicate cards and 
records, and summaries of information. 
¢ Policies—NSF has got off to a slow 
start on the program—mainly because 
it is short of money. But it has shaped 
the skeleton of the organization and its 
theory of operation. Based on the 
Wolfle report and on past experience, 
NSF has outlined a 4-point clearing- 
house program: (1) to provide standby 
machinery for identifying and locating 
persons with special skills on short no- 
tice in the event of an emergency; (2) 
to collect statistical information on the 
supply, training, and utilization of scien- 
tific and engineering personnel; (3) to 
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Temper, temper! 


This secretary is low on efficiency, high on 
irritation . .. makes mistakes she shouldn't, 
can't concentrate. Her boss is tense and up- 
set... loses sleep at night, dollars by day. 
It’s all because of clattering, chattering, 
jangling, discordant office noise. 


A ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® 
would soak up this irritating noise, save wear 
and tear on tempers, and promote general 
office efficiency. 

Cushiontone is remarkably low in cost, high 
in sound-deadening value. It can be in- 
stalled overnight, if necessary, to prevent 
interruption of normal office routine. Main- 


tenance is easy and economical. 


Your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor will be glad to give 


you full details and a free estimate on Cushiontone and 


Armstrong's complete line of acoustical materials, For the 


free booklet, “How to Select an Acoustical Mate- 
rial,” write directly to Armstrong Cork Company, 
4205 Indian Road, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 








ALONG THE WAY... OF FWA 


WHEN INTRODUCING THEIR 


SENSATIONAL NEW ELECTRIC ORGANS, WURLITZER 
RUSHED THEM TO MARKETS THROUGHOUT U.S. VIA 
TWA AIR FREIGHT... PROMOTED SHIPMENTS IN 
TIMELY NEWS ADS ANNOUNCING THE MODEL. 
SMART MERCHANDISING BY A SMART SHIPPER. 

GET TWA RATES TODAY. 


“ SPEEDPAK" SERVICE NOW EXPEDITES 
SHIPMENTS THROUGHOUT EUROPE ANO To 


MIODOLE-EAST POINTS BEYOND TERMINALS 
OF Twa'S TWO WEEKLY TRANSATLANTIC 
ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS. UNIQUE CARRIER 
ATTACHED TO BELLY OF PLANES ADDS 
CARGO CAPACITY OF 8000 POUNDS TO 


REGULAR FLIGHTS. 


Arp ot, 


Air Express and, 


DRESS 
PATTERNS 


WITH AN AIR ABOUT THEM 
GO TWA FROM N.Y. 
MANUFACTURER TO 
WESTERN OUTLETS. 

AIR CARGO 

SIMPLIFIES 

INVENTORY 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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assemble data on the demand for such 
personnel; (4) to provide a center 
through which information about such 
personnel resources may be funneled to 
those who seek it. 

¢ Questionnaires—One of the first co- 
opcrative moves will be sending qucs- 
tionnaires to scientists and engineers 
later this year. Spokesmen say the tech- 
nicians won’t mmd filling out another 
form—which for many will be the sec- 
ond or third of this type—because this 
one will be shorter, and will come from 
their own socictics. 

¢ Hurdles—As the plan gets into action, 
NSF will have to tackle a number of 
questions. First, there’s the basic over- 
all problem: To what extent should the 
government subsidize the work? NSF 
feels it is buying a service, just as any 
government agency does. But the so- 
cicties are likely to become dependent 
on this aid, will want some assurance 
that it will continue. NSF can’t give 
that assurance, since Congress may de- 
cide to kill the whole idea next time 
appropriations are voted. There is still 
a question as to whether the coopera- 
tive setup will be cheaper than the 
original government opcration 

Then NSF must cope with overlap- 
ping membership and overlapping or- 
ganizations. 

Another undecided question is that 
of coverage. Should the program be re- 
stricted to society members? And there’s 
the matter of whether the project 
should be used for employment pur- 
poses. NSF has stated that the register 
is to be used as an employment roster 
only in case of national emergency. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 





Nuclear scientists from 12 Furopean 
nations, meeting for the fifth session of 
the European Council for Nuclear Re- 
search, are working on plans for con- 
struction of a European Institute of 
Nuclear Research. The new laboratory, 
to be built at Geneva, Switzerland, will 
house a 10-billion v. to 30-billion vy. pro- 
ton synchrotron and a 600-million v. 
cyclotron, 

© 
Columbia Broadcasting System will run 
a television scries starting this fall to 
dramatize research and cultural projects 
in more than 21 American colleges. The 
half-hour programs, to be titled The 
Search, will include underwater explora- 
tions, research in old age and heart dis- 
case. 
Chancellor Arthur H. Compton of 
Washington University will resign as 
head of the school to devote his efforts 
to research in the relation of science to 
human affairs. The physicist expects 
his project to take 10 vears. 
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Doehler-Jarvis Corporation, world’s largest 
producer and finisher of die castings, 
utilizes energy in color in huge Toledo, 
Ohio, plant to improve working conditions. 


Pittsburgh Color Dynamics 


Increases production efficiency ... Lowers manufacturing costs... Reduces accident time loss 


H°~ Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAM- 
ICS helps management and 
workers alike is being demonstrated 
daily in a wide variety of industries. 
@ This modern method of putting 
the energy in color to work helps to 
increase production efficiency and 
lower manufacturing costs at the same 
time that it improves working condi- 
tions, simplifies housekeeping and 
reduces time-loss accidents. 


@ An excellent example of these re- 
sults is the large Toledo, Ohio, plant 
of the Doehler-Jarvis Corporation. 


@ This company is the world’s largest 
producer and finisher of die castings. 
Its experience in this field dates back 
to 1905, when H. H. Doehler invented 
the first metal die casting machine. 
Today the Doehler-Jarvis Corpora- 


tion makes castings for motor cars 
and trucks, radio and television sets, 
household appliances, business 
machines and a great many other 
products. 


@ The huge Toledo plant was painted 
according to COLOR DYNAMICS 
several years ago. The benefits from 
this are best summarized ty Robert 
H. Kitzman, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing: 


@ “As in most factories, it had been 
our custom to paint our plant and 
equipment periodically to protect it 
from wear and deterioration. Then we 
decided .o color-engineer our facili- 
ties the COLOR DYNAMICS way. 


@ “By using focal colors on working 
parts of machines, in contrast to eye- 


COLOR DYNAMICS Engineering Study of Your Plant — FREE! 


@ For a complete analysis of the service COLOR DYNAMICS can perform for you, send for our free, 
profusely illustrated booklet. It explains simply and clearly how to put color to work on machines, 
walls, floors, ceilings and mobile equipment. Better still, let us show you exactly how to apply it in 
your plant. We'll be glad to submit a color engineering study of your entire factory, or any part of it, 
without cost or obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch and arrange to 
have our COLOR DYNAMICS representative see you at your convenience. Or mail this coupon. 


.. Pirtssurcu Pa 


PAINTS © GLASS © CHEMICALS © BRUSHES ¢ PLASTICS >» FIBER GLASS 


*T. M. REG 
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rest colors on stationary parts, we 
help our men to see their work better 
By using eye-rest colors on walls, as 
well as colors with high light refle« 
tion on ceilings, we further reduce eye 
strain. This lessens physical fatigue 


@ “Safety colors which mark hazard 
area; help to reduce danger of acci 
dents. These improvements give us 
better workmanship, greater volume, 
higher morale and a better relation 
ship between management and 
employees.” 


@ Why not test the practical value 
of COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant 
Use this modern painting system to 
put color to work on a machine of 
two—or in a complete department 
and see the difference it makes. 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Paint Div., 
Dept. BW-53, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

(CO Please send me a FREE copy of 
your Booklet "Color Dynamics,” 

(C0 Please have your representative 
call for a Color Dynamics Survey 
without obligation on our part. 





A tremendous amount of heat is generated when a 
huge concrete structure like a giant dam hardens or “sets” 

and this heat must be dissipated quickly and evenly to 
avoid cracking from heat expansion. In building Montana’s 
new great Hungry Horse Dam, engineers had to eliminate 


a quantity of heat equivalent to that produced by burning 


5.500 tons of coal—and here’s how they did it. 


More than 1,000 miles of one-inch conduit were 
embedded in the dam and connected to miles of hose spec i- 
fied by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. Then mil- 
lions of gallons of cold water were pumped through these 
channels to insure proper cooling and settling of the con- 
crete. But the G.T.M. helped in other ways, too, 


Practically everywhere on the project — during every 
phase of construction — rubber played an important part. 
Goodyear hose of all sorts, handling air, steam, water, 
gasoline, welding gases. sand-blast streams, was used on 
construction work—to the fantastic total of over 13'2 miles! 
Conveyor belts specified by the G.'1] M. carried aggregate 
for over 3.000.000 cubic yards of concrete. As you can 
quickly see, it’s almost impossible to handle any “hot” 
construction project without using rubber 
On every construction project—and in every industry 
you'll often find rubber doing essential work. And in 
every form it may take, you'll find there is one man who 
knows rubber best —the G.T.M. In hose, for example. he 
can choose from more than 800 types made by Goodyear. 
In conveyor belts, he has a dozen constructions to choose 
from to select the one best fitted for each specific job. In 
molded parts and products of rubber and the newer rubber- 
like plastics, he can help you equally well. 
Wherever you use rubber, you can use the help of th 
G.1.M. Knowing rubber better, it stands to reason his 
recommendations can save you more, serve you better. 
You can reach him with your specific probt 
rubber at work by writing: 


s involving 


Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 16. Ohio. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@D- Specified wincroor corp WATER HOSE 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR 

can quickly supply you with Hose, 

Flat Belts, V-Belts, Packing, Tank Lining, 
Rubber-Covered Rolls. Look for him in 
the yellow pages of your Telephone 
Directory under ‘Rubber Products’ or 
“Rubber Goods.” 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





~— Now CUTLER-HAMMER proudly 


presents the spectacular 
new %« ¥« %*« motor control 


Entirely new in concept and 
design. Wide-open accessibility. 
Remarkably improved performance. 
Vastly increased operating life. 


This is important news for the 
men of industry. It marks a new 
day of improved electric motor 
performance. A new day of more 
accurate and more dependable 
motor protection. A new day of 
simpler, easier, faster motor con- 
trol installation. This is the quick 
story of the spectacular new 
Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control. But thousands of words 
could not teli this story in its im- 
portant details. 

Cutler-Hammer Motor Control can be known only 
by its performance. Field-tested for more than two years in 
hundreds of the most trying motor control assignments, its 
first users have said time and again that there has never 
been anything like it before. And these users were looking 
for faults. You need not be moved by their enthusiasm. But 
you cannot ignore their factual reports. 

If you use electric motors, you must know the facts about 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control...how much more it 
offers than any motor control you have ever used. Try it 
Test it. Compare it. Prove it. Your nearby Authorized Cutler- 
Hammer Distributor is ready to serve you. Order from him 
today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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 insTALLS EASIER 


yr U-shaped cover removes to make working 
parts easy to see and reach, wide open on both 
sides and front. Plenty of room and light to see 
and to work Unit plate construction per- 
mits removal of entire mechanism by loosening 
just 3 screws. A dream for quick and easy conduit 
work and for pulling in wires Keyhole 
mounting slots at top allow hanging starter on 
previously driven screws. An easy one-man job. 
Plenty of wiring space. And straight-through 
wiring. All line terminals at top, load terminals at 
bottom. No criss-cross. And every terminal can be 
reached with a the front 
yr Pressure connectors on all terminals; no slow 
and tedious wire looping Easily changed 
magnet coil clearly marked for voltage and 
frequency. yy Many other features. 


screw driver from 


 woRKS BE ITER 


vr Positive, guided armature action. Movement 
on self-cleaning pivot bearings. No sloppy mis- 


alignment or sliding frictional drag. Quiet. 

Automatic armature kickout assures quick 
break and prevents false operation due to 
shock Dust-safe vertical contacts stay 
clean. Heavy duty twin-break to minimize arcing. 
Fully confined in pressure-quench chambers, yet 
easily accessible and easily removable. , 
Famous C-H Eutectic Element overload protec- 
tion; accurate, simple, dependable. yy New 4- 
position overload heater coils permit adjustment 
within 3% of actual full load motor rating; de- 
pendable protection with fewer neediess motor 
stoppages New and exclusive, three coil 
overload protection now available in 
standard starter structure and enclosure. 
Many other features. 


same 


aN 


S aa LONGER 


Lifetime armature pivot bearings 
sliding friction and wear. Smooth, quiet, depend 
able operation is assured over 
starter Dust-safe 
clean, free from grit and dirt that 
and pitting New movable 
contact design reduces and the 
resulting arcing and burning that shortens con 
tact life New pressure-quench enclosure 
of contacts further lengthens contact life ’ 
Vacuum impregnated magnet coil, filled with 
new solvent-free plastic and polymerized, is 
moisture-proof and non-softening 
high operating temperatures 
spection’ due to “wide-open” constru 
regular care Life-time enc 
enamel on heavy Bonderized stee! 


eliminate 
entire life of 


vertical ontacts stay 
ause burning 
light weight 


“bounce 
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One Big Reason: 


Plane passengers must 
travel from city center 
to outlying airfields 





‘Copters Bid for Short-Hop Trave! 


World's airlines, plane manufacturers, and govern- 


ments get together to plan for helicopter service. 


The big reason jet transports have 
captured the popular imagination is that 
they can fly so fast. The big reason the 
helicopter may be a major factor in air 
transport even before the jet is that it 
can fly so slowly. 

Because it can fly so slowly it can 
land on and take off from small areas 
with no need for runways. Hence, it 
can operate from the very center of 
cities instead of from airports up to 30 
mi. or more outside city limits. 

“In fact,” says Peter G. Masefield, 
chief executive of British European Air- 
ways, “the helicopter has no other ad- 
vantages for air transport. . . . It is 
slow. It is complex. . . . It is noisy. It 
is expensive to buy and to run.” 

Nevertheless, because of that one ad- 
vantage, and despite the disadvantages, 
it is probable that, within 10 or 15 
years, the helicopter will (1) almost 
completely replace the fixed-wing air- 
plane on trips up to 200 to 250 mi., 
and (2) compete strongly with surface 
transportation on short trips. 
¢ Future Assured—This isn’t the first 
time a rosy future for the helicopter has 
been painted. But always before, the 
predictions have been more fond hopes 
than actual plans. This time, it’s differ- 
ent. Last week, in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, the International Air Transport 
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Assn. held a symposium on the use of 
helicopters in regularly scheduled pas- 
senger service. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of airlines, manufacturers, 
the military, government regulatory 
agencies, and research organizations 
from all over the werld. By the time 
it ended, a very clear picture had 
emerged of the pattern of development 
of commercial helicopters for the next 
two decades, including the service the 
helicopter will provide, when such serv- 
ice will start, when it will become gen- 
eral, the design and performance charac- 
teristics of the aircraft that will provide 
it—and the problems still to be solved. 

This may be the first time in history 
that everyone concerned in any way in 
an infant industry has got together to 
plan the future course of that industry. 
Participants from 19 different countries 
as remote as India, the Philippines, 
South Africa, and Mozambique in- 
cluded 27 airlines (five with scheduled 
helicopter experience), 15 manufac- 
turers of aircraft and 10 of engines, con- 
trols, and other components, plus mili- 
tary and regulatory representatives from 
England, France, Canada, and the 
United States. And this was no guarded, 
arms-length sparring; cach participant, 
expecting to learn from the frankness of 
the others, was frank himself. 


e End Use—The eventual utility of the 
helicopter will be for distances ranging 
from 5 to 10 mi. up to perhaps 250 
mi. Both the upper and the lower limits 
will be set, eventually, by the nature of 
the competition. ‘Thus, where the heli 
copter competes with conventional ai 
planes, on long trips, it is slower, but 
it can come closer to your front door 
On short trips the helicopter 
peting with the automobile; in this cas: 
it is faster but can’t come so close to 
the door. In both cases, the 
which the helicopter’s combination no 
longer gives the maximum in speed and 
convenience as compared with its com 
petition will be the limit of the heli 
copter’s utility 

e Two Functions—Within these di 

tance limits, the helicopter will 

two major’ functions 
“metropolitan” transportation. In_ th 
U.S. the intercity service will probabh 
include such major routes as New York 
to Washington or Philadelphia or Bo 

ton, Cleveland to Detroit or Pittsburgh, 
and Houston to Dallas. It is also likel) 
to blanket the field now served by the 
local service airlines (BW—Mar.1’5 

p82); the head of one of these lines told 
the symposium that he viewed the heli 
copter as the “almost certain replace 
ment” for his line’s fleet of 10 DC-3 

In Europe, where distances between 
major cities are shorter, practically all 
present major air trafhe routes, includ 
ing the heavily traveled London-Pasi 
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to feature coordi- 
nated train-truck service 
to the Southwest. 


A completely coordinated rail- 
highway L. C. L. service for swift, 
efficient distribution of merchandise 
to consumers in the smaller towns 
and cities. 


FREIGHT comes (PANU 


SERVING the SOUTHWEST 
SINCE 1877 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 


VP’s ann N-C’s 
GO TOGETHER 


Why? Because every exec requires some 
device to fasten papers. And N-C, the 
plier-type stapler, is the executive's 
choice, It Jooks “executive”. It’s compact, 
flat; stows away handily in a shallow 
desk drawer. No more fumbling with 
tiny clips. 
ASK YOUR COMMERCIAL STATIONER 
TO SHOW YOU NEVA-CLOG 





N-C INDUSTRIAL FASTENING 


Neva-Clog plier-type Staplers seal packages, 
bogs, affix labels and tags, join heavy fabrics, 
tight woods, plastics, etc. often faster, cheaper 
then any other method. 








Write, on your letterhead, 
requesting stapler for free trial. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
508 Logon Street, Bridgeport 1, Conn, 
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.. .a different sort of job 
from rescue and other mili- 
tary work...” 

‘COPTERS starts on p. 103 


run, will be well within the helicopter’s 
range. 

In this type of service, the helicop- 
ter’s big advantage over fixed-wing air- 
craft will be its elimination of the long, 
time-consuming trips from the city cen- 
ter to the airport. Thus, the hclicopter’s 
over-all time will be much better on 
trips up to 250 mi. or thereabouts, 
despite its slower airspeed (chart, 
page 103). 

Most important function of a metro- 
politan operator will be short-haul 
scheduled service from outlying cities 
and suburban towns to the central city 
airport, or to the city center. Shuttle 
service from the city center to the air- 
port is less likely; at any time in the 
near future it’s sure to cost too much 
compared to the airport limousine. 
Commuter service, in competition with 
rush-hour trains and buses, is the far- 
thest away of all. 
¢ Take-Off—First service to get started 
will probably be an intercity operation— 
Sabena, the Belgian airline, plans to 
start operating regular passenger sched- 
ules out of Brussels on Aug. 1. Within 
six months to a year, it expects to be 
operating two round trips a day from 
Brussels to Antwerp and Rotterdam, to 
Lille, and to Liege and Cologne, and 
one round trip a day to Luxemburg 
and Saarbrucken. 

In this country, the first passenger 
services will be metropolitan. New York 
Airways, which is already flying mail 
and freight by helicopter between the 
three New York airports and along one 
suburban route as far as Bridgeport, 
Conn. (BW—Oct.25’52,p29), plans the 
start of regular passenger service some 
time late this summer. Los Angeles 
Airways, which has a considerably older 
and larger operation than its New York 
counterpart (BW—Oct.4’52,p124), says 
it will start passenger service within a 
year. 

For the first few years, growth will be 
slow. Really large-scale passenger heli- 
copter service is at least 7 to 10 
years away; proper aircraft to do the 
job won't be commercially available in 
quantity until then. 

Helicopters are doing a full-scale 
transport operation today with the U.N. 
forces in Korea. But regular, routine, 
day-in-day-out carriage of passengers is 
a completely different sort of job from 
rescue and other military work. The 
military, in order to get a job done, can 
afford to take calculated risks; the air- 
lines can’t—and even if they wanted to, 
regulatory agencies such as the Civil 


Acronautics Administration wouldn’t 
let them. 

¢ Pilot Model—The only helicopter 
that has been certificated for commer 
cial passenger carriage so far is the 
Sikorsky S-55. It’s the one Sabena, 
NYA, and LAA are all going to use, 
at first. Nevertheless, it falls short in 
many respects of being the ideal trans- 
port helicopter. 

Most important of its shortcomings 
is that it has only one engine. A single 
engine helicopter can be flown com 
mercially only when its complete de 
pendence on the reliability of its single 
engine will not be a safety handicap. 
That means that its night flying is 
severely limited, and that it cannot fly 
over completely built-up areas or over 
mountainous country—because neither 
offers assurance of a safe spot for an 
emergency landing. 

As long as it sticks to daytime flights 
over moderately flat, moderately open 
country, or over rivers, however, it’s at 
least as safe as a single-engine tuxed-wing 
airplane, and probably safer. For one 
thing, it can fly slower and land in a 
mee smaller space. But the really im- 
portant extra safety factor of the heli- 
copter is that it can “‘autorotate”’—even 
if all power fails, the rotor keeps going 
around and lets the helicopter down 
easily and safely. 

A twin-engine helicopter does not 

mean, necessarilv, a twin-rotor heli- 
copter. The point is that, whether there 
is one rotor or two, both engines must 
supply power jointly, through a com- 
mon transmission. Thus, if one engine 
should conk out, the rotor or rotors still 
operate. 
e Safety Angles—One of the most im- 
portant questions discussed at the sym- 
posium was the performance that a 
twin-engine helicopter should be capa 
ble of with one engine out. Theoreti- 
cally, it’s perfectly possible to build a 
twin-engine helicopter that could hover 
motionless on one engine. But hover- 
ing takes a lot more power than forward 
flight, even more than forward flight 
combined with climb 

So to get a twin-engine machine that 
would hover on one would sacrifice too 
much, both in cost and in payload 
Consersus of the symposium was that 
hovering ability is not imperative, but 
that when the remaining engine is 
operating at full power, the helicopter 
should be capable of maintaining for- 
ward speed and at Icast some climb. 

This mav have an interesting effect 
on take-off procedure. A_ helicopter 
that can’t hover on one engine has a 
“critical height” on take-off; that’s the 
minimum height at which, if one en- 
gine fails, it can still get into level for- 
ward flight safely. If an engine fails 
below the critical height, the helicopter 
must land. 

With a normal forward take-off from 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


47 Sree 
a fon OF SHE 
make 0 wanrne® 


Spo 


BUMPER FACE-BAR 


for 


High Strength and 


Impact Resistance with 


Excellent Cold -Formability 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, having 50% greater strength than mild carbon steel, 
permits the use of thinner sections—resulting in lighter weight of products. 
It is a low-alloy steel—possessing much greater resistance to corrosion 
than mild carbon steel, with either painted or unpainted surfaces. Com- 
bined with this characteristic, it has high fatigue and toughness values at 
normal and sub-zero temperatures and the abrasion resistance of a medium 
high carbon steel—resulting in longer life of products. 

N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE, With its higher physical properties, can be readily 
formed into the most difficult stamped shapes, and its response to welding, 
by any method, is excellent. Due to its inherently fine grain and higher 


cost than can mild carbon steel. 


Your product can be made lighter in weight . to last longer . . . 
and in some cases be ssonslaatoa “More economically, w when made of 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


CORPORATION 


xtep rour SCRAP MOVING TO YOUR DEALER 











Makes a good bond 
ready for marketing 


“Those parka. are motor mounts made by bonding rubber to a pressed 


steel body. On the left, after molding . . . it needs two things: (1) trimming 
off flash and excess rubber, and (2) cleaning of steel surfaces. 

The Osborn Brushing Analyst has helped manufacturers do both of 
these things with power brushing in one speedy operation. Here, it was a job 
for Osborn Disc Center* Brushes. These efficient wire wheel brushes remove 
excess rubber and produce smooth-finished parts quickly . . . as shown on 
the right. 

Ask your nearby OBA to study your cleaning and finishing operations to 
find ways to improve your products and cut your costs. Call him today or 
write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-10, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. * Trade Mark 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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“ .. every change from 


military versions will jack 
up costs...” 
‘COPTERS starts on p. 103 


a midcity rooftop, the pilot would not 
have time enough to circle and land 
again on the roof. So most helicopter 
take-offs of the future are liable to be 
backwards at an angle of +0 to 45 de- 
grees. This way, the pilot keep the 
rooftop constantly in sight for a possible 
forward emergency landing, until the 
critical height is surpassed 

One other shortcoming of the S-55 
is that it can carry no more than 12 
people. “To be successful in the 
future,” says BEA’s Masefield the 
helicopter must be large and it must be 

An obsolete vehic! in never 
be replaced by a vehicle of smaller size. 
And present London-Paris aircraft have 
47 seats—or more.” 

There was no complete a ment at 
the symposium on cither size or speed. 
Size requirements ran ill tl vay from 
20 passengers up to about 60; speed all 
the way from 115 mph. to 170 mph. 
What we're likely to s« the first 
phase of commercial operations may be 
a 45-55-passenger helicopter for metro- 
politan and major intercity routes, a 
somewhat smaller one—sa 0 passen- 
gers—for local service lines. Speed, at 
first, will probably be 130 mph to 150 
mph. 
¢ Tied to Military—Helicopters to meet 
these specifications will be commercially 
available about 1956 to 1958, the 
manufacturers assured the symposium; 
the exact timing depends on what hap- 
pens to military demands on manufac- 
turers. Piasecki will flv a prototype of 
its XH-16, a twin-engine 50-passenger 
job, this fall. Sikorsky’s twin-engine 
S-56 will also be flying this year; Igor 
Sikorsky told the meeting he expected 
it to be commercially available in 1956. 
Bell, Hiller, and Gyrodyne from the 
U.S., and Bristol, Fairey, and Percival 
from England all reported suitable ma- 
chines in various stages of design or 
prototype construction 

Most of these—all of the U.S. ones— 
are military designs. Fortunately, there 
need be no differences between civilian 
and military versions in the most com- 
plex and expensive parts of the machine 
—the engines, transmission, and rotors. 
Aside from that, the military has to have 
such features as armor plating and self 
sealing tanks, while civilian helicopters 
will need better seating, bigger windows, 
and soundproofing. But every change 
from military versions that the airlines 
require will jack up costs. “If airlines 
want to reduce initial cost,” Frank 
Piasecki told the symposium “thev'll 
have to accept some features of military 
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models that, ideally, they'd prefer to 
eliminate.” 

In any event, capital costs are likely 
to be higher, at least at first, than for 
comparable-size fixed-wing planes. And 
operating costs will also start off some- 
what higher. So fares, initially, will 
have to be somewhat higher, too. But 
the industry feels that it has enough to 
offer in the way of extra speed and con- 
venience so that people will be willing 
to pay the difference. 
¢ Hurdles—One of the big worries, 
both of the manufacturers and of the 
airlines, is the type of government reg- 
ulatiun the helicopter industry can ex- 
pect. They feel that the trend so far 
has been to consider the helicopter as 
just another airplane, and therefore to 
make it comply with fixed-wing regula- 
tions. Nothing, they say, could be 
more wrong. Their view is that the 
helicopter is a completely different and 
unique vehicle, that it is free of many 
of the fixed-wing airplane’s limitations, 
and that therefore the regulatory bodies 
should set safety standards and oper- 
ating requirements for helicopters com- 
pletely independently of fixed-wing 
rules. 
¢ Too Noisy—Probably the biggest 
problem helicopters will have to face as 
they become more common is noise. 
The only passenger service ever at- 
tempted so far in this country—in Bos- 
ton in 1947—was forced to stop because 
workers in buildings near the downtown 
landing roof complained of the noise 
(BW—Nov.5’48,p41). 

But if helicopters are banished from 
city centers because of their noise, their 
entire reason for existing is lost 

The average noisiness of today’s 

helicopters was estimated to be 110 
decibels at 150 ft. Evervbody at the 
meetings agreed that must come down, 
though they weren’t agreed on how 
much. Sabena suggested 90 db. at 200 
ft. as a criterion; a British representative 
commented that any level up to 15 db. 
above the normal background noise of 
the area would be all right during the 
day, but that a level as low as 55 db. 
at 150 ft. might be necessary at night. 
All that the manufacturers could con- 
tribute was that they are well aware of 
the noise problem and that they are 
working on it as hard as they know 
how. 
e Which Way?—One other problem 
that may be worrisome some day: how 
to light a helicopter at night. Fixed- 
wing planes carry a red light on the 
port wingtip, a green light on the star- 
board. ‘Thus, a pilot can tell at a glance 
which way any other plane he encoun 
ters at might is going, and plan his 
course accordingly. 

The same method is apt to be con 
fusing, however, if applied to a plane 
that can travel equally well forward, 
sideways, or backward. 
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how to balance a bottleneck 


Out at Pesco Products, a division of Borg- 
Warner Corp., at Cleveland, they had a production 
bottleneck on this 7 inch steel valve part. Other 
components flowed through to balance each day's 

output of their new type hydraulic unit assemblies, 
but this one lagged—it was holding up shipments. 


This was a new job, so machining methods were 
carefully studied. The part was being made in three 
operations, on three different machines by three dif- 
ferent operators and the total machining time for a 

lot of 5,000 pieces was 436 hours. Then tooling 
methods and time guarantee were figured on a 


Six Spindle ACME-GRIDLEY 
BAR AUTOMATIC 


This standard 114” Model RA machine now produces 5,000 piece 
lots in 86.5 machine-hours, with one operator, one unit of floor 
space and power and no lost time for floor to floor rehandling 
Thus production was boosted 5 to 1, a bottleneck was broken 
and costs materially reduced. 

Man hours were never so costly. Multiple spindle bar automatics 
help to offset this cost through predetermined and completely con- 
trolled cycle time for the work and by ingenious tool engineering 
for the particular job. 


Ask for Acme-Gridley figures and compare. 


Remember. Andustry can’t do topay’s job . . .with 
YESTERDAY'S tools . . . and be in business TOMORROW. 


The NATIONAL 
tas nt Caste METOMANCS ACME COMPANY 


(1, 4, 6, and 8 Spindle}—Hydravlic Thread 

Rolling Machines—Automatic Threading 

Dies and Taps—tLimit, Motor Storter and 170 EAST 131st STREET © CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Control Station Switches—Solenoids 

— Contract Manufacturing 





“Not a gimmick, 
but a 
practical, working 
sales tool that 
gets results.” 


++. says Mr, Edwin Nickel, Adv. Mgr. 
Unistrut Products Company 


The PERRYGRAF Slide-Chart used by Unistrut 
is of help to their salesmen and users of their 
products. It dispenses facts in easy-to-read form 

- unrelated material is screened out and only 
essential facts appear. Used successfully by thou- 
sands of companies...they can aid you. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
“Seven Ways to Help Salesmen get More Orders” 


PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRY GRAF CORP., 1501 West Madison, Maywood, lil. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


REVOLUTIONARY 
modern desks for 
~ better business living 


Yes, you can choose from 81 
different sizes and models of 
Invincible Modernaire Steel 
Desks and Tables. And each 
is designed to make busi- 
ness living better. Ad- 
justable height. Non- 
glare tops. Smooth, 
sliding drawers. 

. Graceful, modern 
=A... styling. And the 
‘ pricesare so low! 


‘a 


And for top drawer secrets, 
add an Invincible Filing Cab- 
inet with Concealed Safe Unit. 


Ask your office equipment dealer, or write 
INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO., MANITOWOC, WIS. 
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Alaska Freight Lines carries cargo northward. Now it’s thinking of 








Hauling Barges from 


ALFRED GHEZZI, president and _ sole 
owner of Alaska Freight Lines, started his 
business by buying a truck when he was 15 
years old, His formula for transportation suc- 
cess: Use barges. 


Alaska I'reight 
barges. ‘They're casy to loa 
economical to run; and th in get 


Lines, In love 
1; thev re 


around in shallow water ina ible to 
bigger ships. 

lor a year Alaska Freight 
running a COMMON Carricr | p< SCT 
ice between Scattle and theastern 
Alaska. ‘The venture has w: out so 
well that the company 1 y 
to extend it in thx 
Seattle to St. 
Canal and the Mississippi R 

Interstate Commerce mission 
hearings on the idea are al 
way. In arguing for a certificate of 
necessity, Alaska Freight points out 
that its proposed service will e ship 
pers money. Barges will make the trp 
in about 30 days—a lot mor than 
a railroad freight train tak t they'll 
make it cheaply. And ther slenty of 
cargo to be hauled between the West 
coast and the Mississipy 
canned paper pr ist 
bound; 


been 


JpOse 
opposit rection 


Louis, via tl Panama 


under 


nb« T, 
goods, 
machinery and tured 
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TACOMA WASH 


turning around and... 


Seattle to St. Louis 


products westbound. Alaska Freight is 
sure its barges will be welcome. 

¢ Basic Training—The company is also 
sure it can operate the service efh- 
ciently. If you can run a common Car- 
ricer to Alaska and make it pay, the 
company figures, you can do it almost 
anywhere. 

The average U.S. transportation 
company would as soon drive its equip- 
ment over a cliff as haul freight to 
Alaska. There are few good roads cither 
to the territory or through it. There are 
no navigable rivers going in the right di- 
icction. Many seaports have facilities so 
skimpy that, when not blocked by ice, 
incoming ships have to wait in line 
while each unloads and gets out of the 
way. Worst of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that movement of cargo between the 
U.S. and Alaska is almost entirely 
northbound—meaning that the freight 
carriers have to return south empty- 
handed. 

The answer, Alaska Freight believes, 
is the barge—plus a few other tricks 
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¢ Hurdler—The company’s equipment 
consists of 14 barges, 8 towboats, 70 
truck tractors, and 400 trailers and 
trailer vans. 

It puts the combination to work like 
this: First it loads a trailer at Seattle. 
I'hen it lifts the loaded trailer aboard 
one of its barges. Each barge can carry 
several trailers, plus a load of freight in 
its hold. 

hen the barge gets hauled to Alaska. 
At the big ports, which are connected 
to interior cities by passable roads, the 
trailers are unloaded and hooked onto 
tractors. A driver takes over and hauls 
the freight to its destination—which, 
often as not, is Fairbanks, some 300 mi. 
inland from Anchorage. ‘Time from 
Seattle to Fairbanks is seven to nine 
days. That’s the fastest movement into 
Alaska by any means except air. 
¢ Advantages—Whiy is this method suc- 
cessful? Partly, because of the trailers. 
Since thev’re sealed at Seattle and at 
their destinations without having been 
opened, there’s almost no loss from 
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THE EXPOSITION 
OF BASIC 
MATERIALS 

FOR INDUSTRY 





CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 


NATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 

A comprehensive conference on 

materials reaching into every criti 

cal phase of materials selection, 

product design and engineering 

will be held concurrently with the 

exposition. Top experts from 

major industries will lead confer 

ence sessions. 
Here's the great new exposi 
tion that enables you to see and 
compare all the basic materials 
in one place, under one roof, at 
one time .. . to talk to the 
country’s top materials experts 
. .. to study the latest applica 
tions of materials new and old 
... to pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improvement, 
lower costs, boost sales. It's the 
dreamed-of show for product 
and materials engineers, prod 
uct development executives, 
research, production and sales 
executives, product designers, 
top executives. Write for tick 
ets and details.. 

CLAPP & POLIAK @ EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT 

341 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 17, N. Y 
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VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 
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PROCESS PUMPS 
FOR CHEMICALS 


HYDRO CARBONS HOME 
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IN AMERICA’S “THIRSTIEST” COUNTIES ¥4 MILLION HP 
HAS BEEN APPLIED TO POWER PEERLESS DEEP WELL PUMPS 


Abundant crops, from central 
California's fabulous San Joa- 
quin Valley, have made Califor- 
nia the largest agricultural state 
in the U. S. The development of 
this thirsty desert area has been 
made possible only by water, 
water from “way down”... water 
pumped from wells which are 
now drilled as deep as 3000 feet! 
The powerful Peerless vertical 
deep well turbine pumps installed 
in these wells are capable of lift- 
ing thousands of gallons of water 


a minute from pump settings of 
600 feet or more. Solving the pon- 
derous pump problems imposed 
by such trem’ — lous lifts has been 
continuous uuring 30 years of 
proving and improving in Peer- 
less vertical pump design, con- 
struction and application, The 
popular Peerless turbine pump, 
America’s sales leader, is one of a 
complete line of horizontal and 
vertical pumps for every indus- 
trial, municipal and domestic 
water service. Let us serve you. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Manvlacturing Plants; indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York, 
Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix) Fresno, 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory. 


WATER SYSTEMS 
AND PUMPS 
AND FOR FARM AND 





pilferage and damage. But other com- 
panies have tried the same idea and 
failed. Ocean Van Line (BW—May17 
’51,p128), using a similar system, col 
lapsed after a year of operation. Alaska 
Freight took over OVL’s trailer vans in 
March. 

Since the trailer idea isn’t the key 
to success, something clse must be 
Alaska Freight is convinced it’s the 
barges. OVL used regular freight ships 
instead of barges; from that fact 
stemmed many of its trouble 
¢ Flexibility—Alaska I'reight will forget 
the trailer idea when it sets up its Missis 
sippi River service. It'll rely on barges 
alone to do the trick. As the company 
sees it, a barge and towboat have at 
least four advantages over a steamship 
in coast and river operation 

¢ The motive unit is independent 
of the cargo unit. When a barge comes 
into port, the towboat doesn’t have to 
wait while it’s unloaded and re-loaded 
for the return trip. The tug latches onto 
another barge and continues its journey 
right awav. With a ship, you don’t get 
this convenience. Both ship and crew 
are idle for long periods 

e Barges can get in and out of 
ports more quickly. This is especially 
true in ports where the facilities arc 
skimpy. With this advantage and the 
first, says Alaska Freight, its tugs are in 
port less than 10% of the time. Coastal 
treighters, the company estimates, 
spend as much as 75% of their time in 
port. 

e Alaska Freight’s barges each hold 
2,000 tons of freight—much less than a 
freighter. Each barge calls at only a few 
ports along its haul—perhaps only one. 
This makes for frequent sen to cach 
port. 

e Barge oneration is comparative; 
cheap. Alaska Freight figu 1 barge 
and tug can move a ton of freight for 
about half what it costs a steamship 
e Acorn—If and when Alaska Freight 
gets its Mississippi scheme on the water, 
the company’s history will read like a 
Horatio Alger story. ‘Total equipment in 
its carly davs was one truck. Manag 
ment and personnel: one 15-year-old 
boy. 

The boy was Alfred Gho Ir., now 
34. He made enough mon vith his 
first truck so that he could buy another 
Soon he had a steady busin of haul 
ing supplics and cquipment to Alaska 
over the Alcan (Alaska-Canada) High 
way. 

Ihe business grew. by CeSSsiVE 
stages until finally, trving to find a more 
economical route, he hit ¢ the idea 
of traveling part of the distance by 
water. He chartered a towboat and 
barge for sailings between Seattle and 
Valdez (near Anchorage). Eventually, 
Ghezzi bought his own fleet of tugs 
and barges. Today he is president and 
sole owner of Alaska Freight 
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EXTRUSION an 


4. VL Mawes 


Chie 


Keep Up-To-Date 
on VINYLITE RESINS and PLASTICS! 


Send for Your Copy Today 


It’s new, completely up-to-date—a fully illustrated booklet packed with 
technical data on Vinyire Resins and Plastics for extrusion and molding. Be sure to visit Bakelite Company’s 
It will help you in the design and manufacture of parts and products — exhibit at the Basic Materials Show, Grand 


produced from rigid or elastomeric molding and extrusion compounds. Central Palace, New York, N.Y., June 15-19 
You'll value it as a reference book for such features as the section titled 


“Suggestions for the Design Engineer,” or the “Average Properties Tables.” 
Black and white and full-color photographs show typical applications, 
VinyLiTE Plastic elastomeric extrusion and molding compounds stay « € 
flexible at —67 deg. F. .. . hold their toughness, resist deformation in tem- it 1te 
peratures as high as 140 deg. F. These compounds provide smooth, glossy 
surfaces that can be embossed and printed. Colors—stock, made-to-order GRAND 
or specially matched—have excellent stability, will not bleed. Vinyiitre PLA 
rigid extrusion and molding compounds make it possible to fabricate prod- STi i & 
ucts of sharp detail, with close tolerances. Finish is smooth . . . mold 
shrinkage low. All Vinyiire Plastics have excellent resistance to mois- (BB 
ture, mildew, abrasion, oils, greases, alkalies, most strong acids, sunlight, TRAD ENS mark 
flame and age. They are dimensionally stable, light and strong, offer good BAKELITE COMPAN y 
electrical characteristics . . . can be compounded in any color—transpar- A Division of 
ent, translucent or opaque. Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


This new booklet may show you the way to new or improved products 


UCC) 
through use of Vinyite Plastics. Send for your free copy now. Write 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Dept. QE-61. 











LOW-COST protective shield for automatic trans- SQUEEZE BOTTLES molded of Bakeite Poly- SLIDE COMPUTORS for aircraft navigation, 
mission lever is made of glossy plastisol based ethylene by Plax Corporation, West Hartford, made of Vinyurre Rigid Sheets, resist water, oil 
on Vinyuite Resins. Produced by automatic dip- Conn., translucent, nonshattering, and resistant to grease, Won't warp. Precision printing stays cleat 
ping, resists grease, moisture, cracking. Plastisol most acids, alkalies, and chemicals. Illustration despite sliding operations. Pencil marks erasable 
by Chemical Products Corp., East Providence, R. I. indicates range of sizes. By G. Felsenthal & Sons, Chicago, Ill 








GERIINGER LIFT TRUCKS 
Me are Gorillas for 


STRENGTH 


“There is no concentrated stress 
point on a GERLINGER Lift Truck 


Main frame is of 10” electrically- 
welded ship channel steel. Side 
plates are 2" steel... frame and 
body are Gerlinger-designed to 
stand up under hardest usage. 
Such rugged construction enables 
Gerlinger Lift Trucks to outper- 
form other makes on the toughest 
material-handling jobs. 


DROP US A 
CARD TODAY 
for brochure No. G-165 
describing Gerlinger titt 
Trucks —from 5S. to 9-ton 
capacity 

GERLINGER CARRIER CO. 

DALLAS, OREGON 


G24 


Mr. Manufacturing Mgr. 


Your degree of achievement in mon- 
agement depends upon the degree of 
control you have developed over the 
thinking of ywur employes. 

When the gyrations in the heads of 
your aides and workers are aligned 
in order, pointing toward a goal, as 
are the molecules in a charged magnet 
doing useful work, then you are on 
the high road to extraordinary man- 
agement feats. 

Believe it or not, plant workers in 
most instances want to align their think- 
ing with that of the management, and 
when they do, that is, when they are 
permitted to, production per man-hour 
zooms upward, 

There are ways of attaining a high 
degree of control over the mental as- 
pects of your operations. 

May we show you a simple formula 
for this? 

Details are yours for the asking. 


Ros nond 
C AND ASSOCIATES ) 


301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 
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Where Will the GOP 


For the 20 vears of Democratic rule, 
the broad-scale development of feder- 
ally operated electric power was one of 
the government's basic policics. 

At the start in 1933, the government 
produced about 1% of the nation’s 
electricity. In 1953, when the Re 
publicans returned to control, the fed- 
eral share of generation was 13%. In- 
stalled federal capacity had grown from 
300,000 kw. to 10-million kw. ‘The gov- 
ernment’s capital investment, by the 
most conservative possible estimate, was 
$1.5-billion; its transmission lines cov- 
ered 20,000 mi. 

To their development policy the 
Democrats added a masketing corollary: 
Among customers, public bodies and 
rural cooperatives were to be given pref- 
crential treatment. 
¢ What’s Coming?—Today the newly 
arrived Eisenhower Administration is 
looking on the whole federal power 
policy with a somewhat jaundiced eye. 
Basic principles of the GOP run coun- 
ter to those of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. On the power front, there 
are certain to be changes. The ques 


tion is: How deep can the surgeon’s 
knife go into the body of a federal 
power network that is now accepted 
as a fact of life by even its most bitter 
critics? Powerful political factors favor 
the status quo. 

So far, the Republican moves have 
been inconclusive. It is true that there 
have been drastic cuts 
budget; 25% has been pruned from 
the funds for two major federal power- 
constructing agencies for fiscal 1954. 
All new starts on multipurpose and 
straight power-generating projects have 
been called off, work has been halted 
on a few already under way. Big hunks 
have been chewed from the ‘Truman 
transmission program. 
¢ Merely Fiscal—This looks like drastic 
action. But Administration people say 
that this is simply a result of the new 
economy program, not a power 
policy. The goal is to save money and 
simplify public works obligations. 

First glimpses of what the new power 
policy will be may come in the next 
few weeks, when the Administration 
will have to make decisions significant 


in th power 


new 
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Take It 


for both development and marketing. 
In evolving their policy, the Repubhli- 
cans will have relatively little law to 
guide them, and they may well wait 
for Congress to supply the deficiency. 
That’s the reverse of the Democrats, 
who were quite happy to exercise ad- 
ministrative leeway. 

The laws that were passed between 
1933 and 1953 provided only the barest 
outline for both development and mar- 
keting. Most notable was the ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, which set up that 
still unique venture in regional power 
development. 'VA_ was followed by 
the Bonneville Power Act, Rural Elec- 
trification Act, and sev’ 800d control 
acts. And REA is a fe. | | power ac- 
tivity only in so far as the government 
acts as a loan agency providing numer- 
ous services to borrowers. The bor- 
rowers, with REA guidance and ap- 
proval, do the actual constructing of 
rural lines and other facilities. 
¢ Framework—These and other laws, 
all very general, lay down these broad 
requirements: 

e The federal marketing agency 
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must transmit and sell its power so as to 
encourage the most widespread use at 
the lowest rates consistent with sound 
business. 

¢ Sales must be in wholesale lots 
only. 

¢ Preference in sales must be given 
to public bodies and co-ops. 
¢ Major Questions—Such is the loose 
legislative foundation from which the 
Republicans will have to develop what- 
ever they have in mind. What's more, 
they won’t have so much time as they 
want to shape their policics. ‘They have 
inherited three important policy ques- 
tions that must be decided in a month 
or so—at “Cabinet level,” according to 
Interior Secretary Douglas McKay, boss 
of a major part of federal power opera- 
tions: 

¢ Shall McKay plump for federal 
construction of the $360-million Hells 
Canyon project on the Snake River in 
Idaho? 

¢ Shall McKay accept the proposal 
of the Georgia Power Co. for buying 
federaliy produced power and delivering 
it to customers at low cost? The com- 
pany will keep as its own customers the 
purchasers of the federally produced 
power. 

¢ Shall the government bear some 
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of the costs of abnormal steam genera- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest 

e Preference—I'cderal marketing policies 
have long been the favorite target of 
the electric companies. For one thing, 
the government interpreted the “‘pref- 
erence clauses” to mean not only that 
preference customers had first call on 
the power, but that the government 
had a responsibility to supply all the 
power needs of the preference cus 
tomers. 

In the case of TVA, Congress con 
firmed this policy by permitting the 
agency to install steam plants. In the 
Southwest, Wheeling contracts allowed 
Interior, acting through its Southwest 


Laundrie . nil fecal , ern Power Administration, to purchase 
ee nt Senn Se GROOMERS Eee Wile S ae Taty iebepeaving private power to supply the full needs 
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by the Clark Hill dam. 
AMERICAN MACHINE A METALS INC There is little immediate prospect of 
’ ® | legislative change in the preference 
clauses. The Republicans are beginning 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 4 Closely Knit Divisions to think they can administer the exist 
ing clauses in a way to avoid violent 
public-private power controversies. M« 
Kay’s determination to assume some 
responsibility for surcharge in the 
Northwest is seen as a step in that 
direction. 
e Court Action—Federal and _ state 
courts in the past few months have 
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pave the way for changes (BW —Mar. 
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e The Arkansas Supreme Court 
7 fie nullified an agreement of a rural electric 
his fishing cooperative to sell firm power to South 

western Power Administration, the gov 
ermment marketing agency in the area. 
The decision said SPA had no authority 
to buy the power, or to sell any power 
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reaching Whecling contracts with com- 
panies in the area. 

¢ REA Reduction—Alarmed by the de- 
cision, the nearly 1,000 rural electric 
cooperatives—preference customers all— 
keep a close eve on federal development 
and marketing policies. But they are 
watching even more jealously the new 
Administration’s attitude toward the 
loan program of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Admiunistration—on whose loans 
the co-ops rely almost entirely for new 
construction. In its 18 vears, REA has 
advanced about $2.1-billion, of which 
some $400-million has been repaid. 

Cuts in the REA budget in them- 
selves look like a policy decision. Fisen- 
hower has whacked $40-million off the 
$135-million ‘Truman request for REA 
loans. 

The loan program has receded from 

its 1949 peak, because about 90% of 
the nation’s farms are already electrified. 
The proposed GOP cut would speed 
the drop. ‘The outlook is for a tighter 
program on loans for distribution as 
well as gencrating and transmission 
co-ops. But Congress may be reluctant 
to cut as deeply as the President has 
asked. 
e At the Helm—Of the men who will 
work out the new policies, the most 
important is the Interior Secretary, for 
mer Oregon Governor Douglas McKay. 
Under him are the Bureau of Reclama 
tion, Southeastern, Southwestern, and 
Bonneville Power Administrations. 

McKay has moved slowly in choosing 
his top assistants. Although he has of 
ten expressed his own views on federal 
power, he has not said how far those 
views would be woven into policy. He 
has a firm knowledge of power prob 
lems in the Pacific Northwest, but. is 
less sure of himsclf nationwide. Riglit 
now he’s assembling the best legal and 
engineering advice he can get; on that 
he will base judgments that will also be 
colored by his long experience in 
politics. 

Ralph Tudor of San Francisco, a 
former Army district engineer, is Mce- 
Kav’s undersecretary. [lis main re- 
sponsibility will be administration. 

I'red G. Aandahl, former governor 
of North Dakota, is assistant secretary 
in charge of power agencies. Like Mc 
Kav, Aandah] wants to change many 
power policies. But also like McKay he 
is politically astute cnough to know 
that these changes won't come over- 
night. 

Anchor Nelsen is the new boss of 
REA. He’s giving up the job of Licu 
tenant Governor of Minnesota, and 
brings to Washington a_ grassroots 
knowledge of rural clectric co-ops. 
Friends expect him to take fewer 
chances than his predecessors on the 
less promising loans. 
¢ Clapp May Stay—At TVA, there has 


been no talk vet of replacing chairman 
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“  . , in the Southwest, 
water-produced power is un- 
reliable .. .” 

ELECTRIC POWER starts on p. 112 


Gordon Clapp, Democratic appointee 
whose term expires in 1955 

With Eisenhower relying heavily on 

Congress for policy guidance, a few key 
lawmakers can be expected to play a 
big part in the changes ahead. Notable 
among them is Oregon's Sen. Guy Gor 
don. As ranking Republican on_ the 
Interior Committee, and chairman of 
the appropriations subcommittee for 
Interior, he is in a key spot. Gordon 
knows as much about power policy as 
anv man on the Hill. 
7 Development—A decision to build 
Helis Canyon would indicate that the 
Administration is willing to approve de 
velopment of at least some controversial 
sites. 

McKay’s problem here is made 
tougher by the offer of Idaho Power 
Co. to build three smaller projects on 
the site. The company says its plan 
will suffice for the needs of the area 
and has applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license. With FPC 
hearings set for May 25, McKay must 
decide quickly if he intends to contest 
the application and urge federal de 
velopment, which was rejected thre 
times by Congress under President 
Truman. 

One guess is that McKay will propose 
federal construction as an alternative 
to Idaho Power, and Iect FPC decide 
If the agency throws its weight behind 
Interior, McKay will be in a strong posi 
tion to go tefore Congress. If he does 
build Hells Canyon, the chances are he 
will sell surplus electricity to Idaho 
Power, which his predecessor would not 
have done. 
e¢ Transmission—A lot less monev is in 
volved in the Georgia Power contract 
than in Hells Canyon, but policyvwise it 
looms much larger. The Georgia Power 
proposal hits at the heart of some New 
Deal marketing policies. McKay's rul 
ing is bound to tip his hand on the 
interpretation of the reference 
clause.” 

In the Southwest, water-produced 
power is very unreliable, suitable only 
to supplement steam power. The New 
Dealers wanted to build steam plants 
to firm up supply for their customers, 
and to build lines to deliver it. When 
Congress balked, the government pco 
ple turned to the so-called “Wheeling” 
contracts for power exchange. In effect, 
the federal marketing agen leased 
lines from private compa ind 
bought cnough stcam powcr to suppl 
their preferred customers Thus they 
kept the customers instead of having to 
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turn them over to the private com- 
panies. 

The Georgia Power Co. proposes to 
buy power from the Clark Hill dam, 
and to deliver a similar amount to pref- 
erence customers designated by Interior. 
The company would charge consider- 
ably less for transmission than the usual 
Whecling levies, but it would retain 
the customers. 

McKay is likely to accept the con- 
tract if studies now under way show it 
to be best for preference customers. 
¢ Extra Costs—The third question fac- 
ing McKay affects mainly his own state 
of Oregon. All utilities there, public 

d private, are tied in with the North- 
\\csi power pool, to which federal hydro- 
electric plants contribute a major share. 

uring the drought last winter, 
usually dependable hydroelectric opera- 
tious were cut. Utilities with steam 
gcencrating plants had to run them al- 
most continuously, at way-above-normal 
cost. Under existing contracts every- 
body shared in the extra power, but the 
extra cost fell entirely on the companies 
operating steam plants. The companies 
passed these costs on to their customers 
as surcharges; customers of the federal 
marketing agency escaped these charges. 

McKay says this policy is “dead 
wrong,” but he is not sure that he has 
the authority to let Bonneville Power 
Administration share the extra costs. In- 
terior lawyers are studving the problem; 
McKay may ask Congress for additional 
authority. 
¢ Further Ahead—Once past these must 
decisions, the new Administration can 
turn to long-range policies. 

One job to be tackled is the vastly 
complicated problem of working out a 
single-standard accounting system for 
federal projects. Congressmen have 
charged that the federal power people 
used a triple-entry system for multi- 
purpose water projects. One set of fig- 
ures would be used when an agency 
went to Congress for authorization of 
a project. When the agency came back 
to ask for funds, it usually presented 
new figures, revised slightly upward. 
Still 2 third set—usually allocating 
smaller amounts for power facilities— 
were used to draw up rate schedules. 

Another goal of the new regime is 
better coordination of constructing 
agencies, especially the Army Corps of 
Engincers, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and Interior agency. It seems cer- 
tain that any coordinating to be 
achieved for some time will fall far short 
of submerging either agency. 

The new Administration, also wants 
to bring local and state bodies deeper 
into the resources-development picture. 
The long-range hope is to get local and 
state governments to take a larger part 
in financing and planning the power 
and multipurpose projects that most 
concern them. 
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3... . tightens nut with common 
hand wrench. Result: solid box- 
section joint with no drilling or 
welding. Finished structure can be 
dismantled at any time for convert- 
ing to new uses, 
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In the Pentagon, Secretary Wilson and his aides are... 


Planning for Permanent Defense 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wil 
son and his assistants have three giant 
projects on hand: 

e Taking the biggest long-term 
military program in peacetime history 
a program with no definite goal except 
continuous readiness for war-—and fit- 
ting it into a budget that will be ac- 
ceptable to cconomy-minded legislators 
several years hence. ' 

¢ Reorganizing the Defense Dept.’s 
own machinery so that it'll be in fight- 
ing shape. (Just before leaving office, 
former Secretary Robert A. Lovett told 
the White House that Defense would 
need some major repairs before it could 
be expected to fight a war.) 

¢ Setting up a military production 
program that will (1) keep a moderate 
amount of arms flowing to the military 
after the initial buildup is finished, (2) 
be capable of shifting into high gear on 
short notice, and (3) allow room for 
ever-expanding civilian production. 
¢ Alien Field—That’s a tough assign- 
ment. What makes it tougher for Wil- 
son and his businessmen associates is 
that they'll be carrying out under con- 
ditions they’re not used to. Politics— 
especially Pentagon politics—is a far cry 
from business. 

Secretary Wilson came to Washing- 
ton brimming with confidence. He had 
been boss of General Motors Corp.— 
biggest private corporation in the world. 
His job there, he figured, had given him 
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all the training and background he’d 
need in running the Dept. of Defense. 
Truc, Defense was a good deal bigger 
than GM. It controlled about $50- 
billion worth of business a year, had a 
backlog of some $60-billion in contracts 
and unspent funds, and had a payroll of 
over 5-million military and civilian per- 
sonnel, But comparing Defense and 
GM _ was much like comparing a super- 
bomber and a four-engine passenger 
plane: One’s bigger than the other, but 
they're both so huge that when you're 
close up it hardly makes any difference. 
With this in mind, Wilson figured 

the transition to Washington would be 
moderately easy. But as soon as he took 
ofhice, he found several ogres waiting 
to plague him: 

¢ A mountain of paper work sepa- 
rated him from actual operations in the 
field, where only the military brass 
held swav. 

¢ There were no clean-cut lines of 
authority, as had been the case at GM. 
In some instances, lines of authority 
even seemed to run backward. Mili- 
tarv brass, Wilson found, were accus- 
tomed to advise the Pentagon on mat- 
ters of policy, instead of the other way 
around 

¢ There was a traditional and run- 
ning fued between the Defense Dept.’s 
top management and its lower-level 
management—between the Secretary 
and his civilian assistants on the one 


othe I 
Wil 


hand, the military brass on the 
This, too, was unlike 
son had known it. 

e Shakedown—Ilow was Wilson goin 
to reconcile himsclf with all this? One 
answer showed up when, not long ag 

he suddenly took off on a trip to 
Omaha, Neb., where the Strategic Au 
Command holds court. [hi 
to “go out to the plant and se 
we're getting for our money.” 

Wilson made a decision at Omaha 
to go easy on ordering superbombe: 
and step up production of fighters. [le 
made the decision in his own mind, 
without consulting extensively with Au 
Force brass. 

This brought a storm of protest from 
the brass. It also indicated how Wilson 
is going to operate. He and his assist 
ants will make the major policy deci 
sions; the military men will carry them 
out. 

Of course, the final decision on 
perbombers versus fighters rests with 
the Security Council. But Wilson ha 
big voice in the council 
And President Eisenhower has indi 
cated that he'll leave Wilson 
much on his own; as far as Fisenhower 
is concerned, the Secretary of Defens 
is sole boss of the Pentagon. Chance 
are that Wilson will get his way with 
the bombers—as with other de 
the future. 
¢ Familiar 
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Railway into the F uture... 


i 


where GARDNER-DENVER pushes on 


in omy weather! 


Scenes on the 360-mile railway now being 
driven from the river port of Seven Islands 
into the Quebec-Labrador wilderness, to open 
up Canada’s vast new iron ore bodies. 


Work goes on year ‘round—in all kinds of 
weather—over high ground and low. 


As on so many important jobs where con- 
ditions like these prevail—rock drills and air 
tools are powered by compressed air from 
dependable Gardner-Denver Portable Air Com- 
pressors. Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, 
Illinois. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


SINCE 1859 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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himself as boss, and his assistants as 
sub-bosses under him, Wilson is mak 
ing the Defense Dept. look a little 
more like a business company—a sort of 
subsidiary of the White House. ‘This 
won't solve all Wilson’s problems, but 
at least it'll put him on more familiar 
ground. It'll help him and his assist 
ants feel surer of themselves in tackling 
the really big jobs ahead. 


1. The Budget 


The new Defense budget calls for a 
cut of $4-billion to $5-billion in appro 
priations for the military next fiscal 
year (June, 1953, to June, 1954). ‘That 
would drop Defense's spending to about 
$37-billion. 

It isn’t as much as Wilson and his 
aides would like. But it gives them 
enough to maintain a fairly high level 
of procurement over the next three or 
four years, and to keep bringing out 
new developments and design 
¢ No Target—Actually, that’s about all 
they want to do. Defense has tossed 
out the old “target date’’ approach to 
mobilization. 

Up to now, some sort of target date 
has always existed in the thinking of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other mili 
tary planners. Simply defined, this date 
represents the year or period the 
future during which the U.S. will, or 
should, become ready for total war. The 
date is figured on (1) the speed at 
which the U.S. can be expected to 
build up its arms, and (2) t ipparent 
intentions of possible aggressors. Origi 
nally the target date wa t at late 
1954, more recently at mid-1955 
e Constant Readiness—Both Wilson 
and the Joint Chiefs have now aban 
doned this concept—with the approval 
of the White House. As they see it, 
the target date was arbitrary and ficti 
tious. No one has ever been able to 
predict U.S. production capacity, or 
the production needs of a war, with 
any degree of accuracy. Nor can any 
one predict what Russia might do in 
the future, or when. If the U.S. did 
reach total readiness for war by a speci 
fied date, and then no r seemed 
likely to break out, billions of dollars 
would have been wasted 

Instead of the target date, Wilson 
and his fellow planners are in favor 
of a steady level of readin Chev'll 
review all defense programs continu 
ously, keep design and development 
going. That wav, the U.S. will be able 
to shift into ful] mobilization with 
little delay if and when the need comes 
up. This can be done, Wilson is sure, 
on a moderate budget. 


Il. Reorganization 


The new reorganization plan for the 
Defense Dept. was sent to Congress 
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SINCE 1948 


hese Hauserman Movable Walls Cut Costs ‘14.810 


@ Savings on redecorating and re-arrangement of space have 
proved Hauserman Movable Walls to be an excellent invest- 
ment for the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley, the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Berkeley, the Production Credit Corpo- 
ration of Berkeley, and the Berkeley Bank for Cooperatives, 
owners of the Farm Credit Building, Berkeley, California. 
Savings on redecorating alone have totaled a husky $10,876. 
Re-arrangement of Hauserman Movable Walls to meet chang- 
ing space requirements saved an additional $3,934 over the 
cost of making similar adjustments with ordinary walls. 


Substantial savings like these are possible with Hauserman 
Movable Walls in all kinds of buildings. They have a 
permanent factory applied finish that eliminates redecorating 
costs. And Hauserman Movable Walls can be taken down 
...moved...and re-erected quickly again and again... 
without muss, fuss or loss of material. It all adds up to increased 
but lower cost efficiency. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


“The Inside Story of Building Economy”...16 
pages of illustrations, facts and figures on 
Houserman Movable Walls. Write today for 
your copy. The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7277 
Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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OFFICES « SCHOOLS ¢ LABORATORIES 
HOSPITALS « INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 








About saving *4,000,000 a day / 


Plant noise causes a reported $4,000,000 a day 
loss in worker efficiency. It drowns out com- 
munication and is at the bottom of many 
labor disputes. To quiet noise in the past, it 
was necessary to go to the expense of having 
an acoustical material applied to the finished 
ceiling. This is no longer necessary ! Now avail- 
able is a material that is both acoustical anda 
structural part of your new building——a com- 
bination ceiling and roof that costs as little as 
75 cents per square foot. . . installed! 


The product: Fenestra* Acoustical Holorib. 
In one compact unit you get (1) Perforated 
light-gauge Holorib Steel Deck which gives 
you a smooth-finished, prime-painted ceiling; 
(2) Glass-fiber, sound-absorbing element; (3) 
Efficient heat insulation; (4) Strong steel sur- 
face for support of finished roofing. All, we 
repeat, for as little as 75 cents per square foot, 
installed. It’s easily erected, incombustible 
and virtually impervious to damage. 


Typical installations: General Motors Tech- 
nical Center, Warren, Mich.; Simmons Saw & 
File Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Write Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. BW-5, 3425 Griffin St., 
Detroit 11, Mich., for complete data. *T.M. 
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®@ Food processors move tons 

of liquids and semi-solids every 

day. Many have found Viking ~ 

Rotary Pumps the answer... 

some with fully-approved sanitary models, others with stand- ® 

ard construction to fit specific jobs. Are you in need of such reli- 

able pumps? Ask for 

Viking Pumps are built in sizes from Y to 1050 gallons per Free 
minute, in over 600 standard models — plus many special units. Bulletin 
If you move foods or have similar pumping problems they can s pag 
: os eries 

Je be answered best with Vikings from the lar- 

A. gest selection of rotary pumps on the market. 


yar 


sess) VIKING PUMP COMPANY 
fe enc CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


| ll a onal 
THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 
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last week. The plan will become cffec- 
tive June 30. 

The plan remodels Defense into the 
form of a corporation More specifi- 
cally, it remodels the department after 
GM. ‘There’s a vice-president—in  gov- 
cmmental parlance, an assistant secre- 
tarv—who is in charge of each major 
operation. 
¢ Divisions—Bricfly, the new  secretar- 
iats include: 

Research and development—super- 
ceding the present Research and De- 
velopment Board. 

Applications engineering—to translate 
new weapons from test model to pro- 
duction; examine new weapons for re- 
liability, simplicity, and cconomy; pass 
on suitability of new weapons for pro- 
duction by existing tools and facilities; 
handle engineering policies and stand- 
ardization. 

Supply—to supervise and review pro- 
curement, — production distribution, 
transportation, and stockpiling 

Properties and installations—to han- 
dle all public works and construction 
programs. 

Legislative affairs—to act as liaison 
between Congress and the Pentagon. 

Health and medical affairs—to super- 

vise medical activities concerning the 
military, and come up with a program 
leading to development of a unified 
medical service. 
e Procurement— This 1 tup won't 
take procurement out of the hands of 
the various services now handling it. 
The Armed Services Procurement Act 
is pretty specific about who will do the 
buying. 

But the new assistant secretary for 
supply will pick up functions of the 
Munitiors Board such as production 
planning, scheduling, and stockpiling 
requirements. He'll have more author- 
itv than the Munitions Board, too, in 
some cases. For instance, he'll be able 
to make up priority lists for “hot’’ items 
like planes, guided missiles, and clec- 
tronic equipment—where before the 
Munitions Board could only make weak 
recommendations and had no power to 
enforce them. 
¢ Service Secretaries—The new plan also 
strengthens the position of civilians in 
the Defense Dept. Under the old sys- 
tem, the secretaries of the three armed 
services were pretty much in cahoots 
with the military brass. Each secretary 
battled with the other two, striving to 
get more appropriations or more favors 
for his own particular service 

Now, it’s the other way ound 
three service secretarics—Robert T 
Stevens, Robert B. Anderson, Harold 
K:. ‘Talbott (respectively Army, Navy, 
and Air Force)—work closely with Wil- 
son and Deputy Secretary Roger M. 
Kves, and with cach other. Authority 
goes downward from Wilson, with the 
military men at the bottom. Civilians 
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An average plant’s painting bills come to over $3,600 
every few years! You can save this money. Fenestra* Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Windows are completely pro- 
tected from rust! These strong, steel windows practically 
eliminate expensive maintenance for the life of your 
building and never need painting. Yet Fenestra Super Hot- 
Dip Galvanized Steel Windows cost remarkably little. 

Fenestra is the only window manufacturer with the spe- 
cial plant, the electronic controls, the continuous galva- 
nizing and bonderizing process, to Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanize Steel Windows, 

Contact your Fenestra Representative today—he’s listed 
in the yellow pages of phone books in principal cities. 
And send for your free booklet on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized Steel Windows, Write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. BW-5, 3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 


*! 


Fenestra 


BUILDING INFORMATION 


E> 


Fenestra Windows at one stage of Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanizing 


You'll Save Thousands of Dollars with these Windows! 


BRITTLE GALVANIZING 


BEND TEST shows why Fenestra Steel Windows are called Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized. When two pieces of galvanized steel are bent, then straightened, 
some types of galvanizing crack open, leaving the steel! vulnerable. The 
Fenestra piece stays protected. 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 


from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 





are asking the brass tor military advice 
only, 
* Big Business—Ihe Pentagon is being 
remodeled after business in more ways 
than one. The change shows up not 
only in its organization, but in its lan- 
guage. Governmentalese is being 
swapped for business cliches, 

¢ Answer to a question on budget 
cutting: “We're making progress but 
haven't declared any dividends vet.” 

¢ New definitions: Field installa- 
tions like Navy yards and military bases 
are “the plant.”” A review or inspection 
is an “audit.” Brass is “management.” 
Activities are “operations.” Congres- 
sional budget committees are “‘stock- 
holders.” 


lll. Production Planning 


Wilson has worked out the broad 
outlines of future defense production. 
Kyes is figuring out the details (BW— 
May2’53,p27 

The general idea is that future mili- 
tary contracting will be narrowed to a 


comparatively small number of produ 
ers who have the experience and tii 
wherewithal to do the jobs cheaply. 
Wilson feels the bulk of the plant is in 
place; there's little need to expand. 

The aircraft and machine tool indus- 
trics will be encouraged to do more ex- 
panding than other fields of military 
production. ‘The same will probably be 
true of producers of hard-to-get items 
such as clectronic equipment, guided 
missiles, and the like. 
¢ Permanent Industry—lhe result, as 
Pentagon planners sec it, will be the 
nucleus of a permanent U.S. arms in- 
dustry. The defense base will continue 
to be narrowed cach year, as Congress 
gocs on reducing appropriations. Fin- 
ally, the defense chiefs and Congress 
will probably agree on a permanent 
peacetime spending figure. 

When that happens, Defense will 
stop narrowing its base of producers. 
Barring the outbreak of a major war, 
it'll probably happen some time be- 
tween 1956 and 1960, at a spending 
level of around $30-billion a year. 


Decor with a Dash for Diplomats 


From now on, diplomats who draw the 
U.S. embassy in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
can wrestle with international problems in 
12 


cool, luxurious comfort. ‘The new 12-story 
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building, built at a cost of $2,800,000, is 
the most modern American embassy. It’s 
believed to be the only completely air-con- 
ditioned structure in South America. 





A glowing forecast 

of your future 
“teemed” 

in molten metal! 


ROM GIGANTIC LADLES, steel is 
F poured or“*teemed” into molds 
to make ingots. This is the first 
solid form that steel takes on its 
way from the furnaces to the 
finishing operations. 

Here is the beginning of all 
those steel products that are so 
important to you—your automo- 
bile . . . railroad freight and 
passenger cars... oil and gas 
pipelines ... ships, airplanes... 
the stove, washing machine and 
refrigerator for your home... 
bicycles for your children 
television masts business 
machines for your office . . . the 
military weapons that defend all 
you have. 

Today, we need more ingots 
than ever before. It’s a need that 
keeps growing. It has created 
bigger job for steel-making 

J&L there’s a program of 
progressive expansion and mod- 
ernization to meet this challenge. 
J&L’s new open hearth shop 
where these ingots are being 
“teemed” is another example of 
progressive steel-making ... a 
tradition at J&L for 100 years. 

J&L stands ready to meet the 
challenge of tomorrow! 


Teeming Ingots at J&L 


Molten steel is “teemed” into ingots 
after it has been “tapped” from JA&L’s 
new open hearths at Pittsburgh. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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*Pronounced as though spelled, Cry-sler 


That was the modest foot-note to the advertisement which appeared 
December 8th, 1923, announcing the entry of Walter P. Chrysler in the field 
of automobile manufacture 


The daring which led Chrysler to enter a business already dominated 
by giants, was reflected in the car he built which bears his name... now one 
the great names in industry. 


After Chrysler came Plymouth and De Soto, and the acquisitio: 
Dodge. We have been suppliers to them for years. Dodge the longest. Buc 
has made millions of units for steel automobile bodies for all of Chry 
Corporation 


In business, one of the most important satisfactions is the thrill 
stimulus of great associations. It is a satisfaction that has been our good for 
tune to enjoy in generous measure 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary 


TAILS iss 


PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 








GUS VALENTINE, owner of a 250-car “cow pasture,” had a merry time at Texas convention of his colleagues. Ik 


found 


Drive-In Theaters: Happy But Griping 


A. J. (Gus) Valentine (above) had 
a good time socializing with colleagues 
last month; he also heard some expert 
lowdowns on what is good and bad 
about his business. 

The business is the rather modern 
one of running a drive-in theater. ‘The 
occasion was the first annual convention 
of the ‘Texas Drive-In ‘Theater Owners 
Assn. in Dallas. What made the pro 
ceedings significant was the fact that 
Texas—to the surprise of no Texans at 
all—is the bellwether state in the drive- 
in business, boasting more than 10% 
of the nation’s 3,700-odd “‘airers.”’ 
¢ Newcomer—T'he session opened new 
vistas for Valentine, who, like many 
others in the tradc, came late to show 
business. Valentine is +8, and became 
an aircr after the war, when a maga- 
zine article on drive-in profits lured him 
from a career that had included coal 
mining, orcharding, and an assembly 
line. 

The picture that emerged from the 
Dallas meeting was generally one of 
growth. At the time of Pearl Harbor 
there were less than 100 drive-ins; now 
the industry is predicting, a bit cxuber 
antly, that the next 12 months will sce 
1,000 new drive-ins added to the exist 
ing 3,700. It points exultantly to 
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weekly attendance already topping 10- 
million persons, for an annual gate that 
is about 20% of the nation’s more- 
than-$1-billion movie boxoffice. V/hat’s 
more, the airers figure that for every 
dollar taken in at the gate they extract 
another ¢ in snacks and allied serv- 
ices. ludoor movies claim only 15¢4 
per dollar via candy and popcorn. 

¢ What’s Next—The convention heard 
a slightly dazzling idea of the drive-in 
of the future, as described by Claude 
Ezell of Dallas. ‘This stately pleasure 
dome, savs Ezell, will lie on a 50-acre 
tract and will have space for 1,000 cars, 
plus a 600-seat auditorium. Added 
starters will include swimming pool, 
tennis courts, miniature golf, shuffle- 
board, horseshoe pitching, a washa- 
torium, playgrounds, nursery, and cry 
room for the very young, and a restau- 
rant. All this at $1 a head, with a first- 
run movie to boot. 

This sounded somewhat ambitious 
to Gus Valentine, whose own estab- 
lishment is a five-acre, 250-car job called 
Dusk, at Georgetown, Tex. He bought 
it, badlv run down, for $23,600, and 
opened up with a staff consisting of 
one projectionist, his wife, two 
daughters, and himself. He charges 
40¢ for adults and 9¢ for children, and 


suffered a 20% drop in business when 
a television station went on the air at 
Austin, 28 mi. away 

Valentine’s place, however, | 
average size; industrs 
mean at 402 cars 
¢ Complaints—Despite — tly 
aspects of their trade, the drive-in mag 
nates found plenty of topics for colle: 
tive griping. 

Television, as it expands toward the 
wecds, is a major worry. The 20% lo 
that Valentine experienced was pretty 
gencrally reflected through the indu 
try. However, som irred victims of 
the home screens reported that ones 
the novelty of ‘TV wore off, the d 
take tended to climb back 
the old normal 

3-D movies were another ogr 
because of costs and difficulties of in 
stallation. Words of comfort came 
from Al Reynolds, Dalla c-in ex 
ecutive, who had witnessed 
test of outdoor 3-D According to 
Revnolds, “The picture was faint 
distorted from the fourth ramp 
undistinguishable from the last 

vet no one complained 
wouldn’t stand for such a feebl 
tion.” 

Admission tax of 20% le 
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Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. F-43 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send me free sample and booklets on use of 
FOAMGILAS for 
[] Piping and Equipment 
(_] Normal Temperature Buildings 
[_] Refrigerated Structures 
[_] Send engineer to help with specific problem 
0) Advise nearest source of supply. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 








FOAMGLAS 


insulation takes a beating, 


stays dry on these brine lines 


“Even such unavoidable abuse as being stepped on re- 
peatedly for five years hasn’t hurt this FOAMGLAS pipe 
insulation a bit,” reveals C. E. Wolf, manager of the Natrium, 
W. Va., plant of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 

Mr. Wolf points out other benefits they get from this 
cellular glass insulation: “Condensation caused deteriora- 
tion of the insulations previously used on our refrigerated 
brine lines, made repeated replacement necessary, and 
endangered the pipes with corrosion. After tests proved to 
us that FOAMGLAS would stay dry on these lines, pre- 
venting costly corrosion and maintenance, we standardized 
on it for all insulation replacement.” 

FOAMGLAS can solve your plant insulation problems, 
too. Please mail us the coupon today, and we’ll send you 
full details covering your specific needs. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

















“. ... suggest handy design 
reforms to Detroit .. .” 


DRIVE-INS starts on p. 129 


federal government brought out the 
tiger in the drive-in people, as it does 
in their indoor brethren. But they told 
cach other happily that the April hear- 
ings before the House Ways & Means 
Committee might lead to the climina- 
tion of the tax, for which their one 
printable label was “‘unjust.” 

Dusk-to-dawn shows—continuous per- 
formances which are just that—were 
criticized by many owners, who are get- 
ting very sensitive to the label of ‘‘pas- 
sion pits.” All hands were advised to 
propagandize their establishments as 
community rendezvous of true family- 
style entertainment. ‘Three principal 
methods were proposed for shining up 
the group’s good name: 

¢ Elimination of the dusk-to-dawn 
shows because they have roused press 
and public to snide comments. 

e Elimination of the carload-of- 
people-for-a-dollar approach to the cus- 
tomer’s wallet. 

¢ Elimination of all admission fees 
for small children. 

Automobiles, which are to drive-in 
as the alimentary canal is to the body, 
came in for some sharp criticism. Cars 
aren't yet designed, it seems, for maxi- 
mum convenience in movie viewing. 
The airers say that car owners average 
16-million mi. a day getting to and 
from drive-ins. And they seem to feel 
that this statistic gives them the right 
to suggest a few handy design reforms 
to Detroit. ‘They would like: 

eAn end to tinted windshiclds. 
These windshields may be an eve-rest- 
ing boon to drivers, but they are only 
one jump ahead of a blindfold for out- 
door movie viewers. Drive-in owners 
morosely described _ black-and-white 
films seen through tinted windshields 
as “blurred,” ‘‘diffused,” and ‘“‘badly 
out of focus’; for color films the words 
were “unnatural” and “weird.” A col- 
lective shudder ran through the con- 
vention when someone said that 5- 
million new tinted windshields were 
likely to appear on the roads in the 
next 18 months. 

e Horns that are definitely silenced 
by the turning off of the ignition. This 
would silence the sudden blasts caused 
by careless elbows, always at the most 
dramatic moment of a film. 

e Windshicld wipers that take 
their power from the battery. Most 
current models work only when the 
engine is running, which would mean 
far too many active engines if rain de- 
scended on a show. 

¢ Adjustable sun visors. The fixed 
type reduces visibility of movies for 
backseat sitters. 
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The first full-revolving 
shovel, designed and 


built by Captain Richard 


Thew in 1895. 


THE BIGGEST NAME 


ROCK TOUGHER 


50 YEARS AGO? 


Years make little change in rock .. . but the machines 
that dig rock have changed much. Fifty years ago, a 
Thew Automatic Shovel would have had to work for 
months to hack through rock as shown above. Today's 
rugged Thew-Lorain Shovels chew their way through 
this highway rock cut and other tougher jobs in a 
fraction of the time of yesteryears. 

For more than a half-century, The Thew Shovel 
Company has blazed new trails in shovel-crane firsts 
...to bring all industries new uses and bigger econ 
omies to match a growing nation’s needs: 1895—first 
with the full revolving shovel; 1903—first with a 
single motor, electric-powered machine; 1918—first 
with a rubber-tire crane mounted on a motor truck; 
1925—first with the new design principle of big 
capacity at minimum weight; 1939—first with the 
Moto-Crane, with a rubber-tire carrier designed ex 
clusively as a shovel-crane mounting; 1948—first 
with a 45-ton crane on rubber tires—the world’s 
largest. Today—Thew-Lorain is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of power shovels and cranes. Today, 

Lorains serve such a wide variety of industries 

that nearly al] products are made better, faster, 

at less cost because somewhere along the line 

Lorains have saved time, men and money. 

143 Distributor outlets in principal cities are 
available to serve your needs. Facts to fit your 
industry will be sent promptly. 


IN 
POWER SHOVEL-crANES... "RRESWAT LORAIN 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 








Your Product is Well-Dressed 
and Sell-Dressed”in a 
Gaylord Container 


Strikingly printed Gaylord shipping containers keep on selling 
your name and product wherever they go. This effective and 
economical medium is a natural to increase the impact of 
your advertising and other promotions. 


Your nearby Gaylord sales (ort 
representative will be happy to 

tell you more about these “traveling Roe 
bill boards.” You will find him listed 


under Boxes (Gaylord) in the classified 
pages of your phone book. 


Their unseen quality gives you 


an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: $7. LOUIS + Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


Ay go Ps ou 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS + KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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Aluminum Pipe... 


... iS proving a natural 
for irrigation. Only thing hold- 
ing production down is de- 
fense need for the metal. 


The aluminum industry is pouring a 
big share of its output into defense 
products these days. But unlike many 
other industries in the same boat, it 
isn’t overly nervous about the prospect 
of a major defense cutback. It’s con 
stantly finding new civilian u for its 
metal. .Take, for exampl luminum 
pipe for sprinkler irrigation 

The market for this product hardly 
existed at the end of World War II 
But once aluminum pipe got started, it 
really sold. Aluminum companies made 
250 mi. of it in 1946. Last vear they 
recled out 7,500 mi.—30 times as much. 
eA Natural—How fast this beanstalk 
will grow from here on is anybody’s 
guess. ‘There’s little doubt that it 
wants to grow; the question is how 
firmly it'll be held down by military 
needs for aluminum. 

Aluminum companies are sure there 
are few other limitations on it—if any. 
Irrigation pipe is easy to sell. And the 
potential market is vast. It includes 
the millions of acres of farmland in the 
eastern and southern U.S.—humid 
areas where, up to now, irrigation has 
been considered unnecessar\ 
¢ Promoter—Aluminum pipe actually 
created its own market in those areas. 
Before the war, irrigation was, at best, 
a troublesome process You had to 
dig a network of ditches or lay down 
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AIR CONDITIONING CONDENSERS 
CLEANED CHEMICALLY IN 8 HOURS 


DOWELL completed job between operating 


periods, without dismantling equipment 


Water deposits had fouled the shell and tube condensers 
on five 50-ton Freon gas compressors in an air condition- 
ing system. As an indication of their inefficiency, the 
compressors used 2,700 kilowatt hours of electrical cur- 
rent in a 10-hour operating period with 34 Ib. suction 


and 142 Ib. head. 


Dowell Service cleaned these condensers chemically in less 
than eight hours—between periods of normal operation. 
As a result, the five compressors used only 2,100 kilowatt 
hours with 31 lb. suction and 119 Ib. head in a 10-hour 
period. Furthermore, it was possible to meet cooling 
demand with three machines, leaving two as standbys. 


When you call Dowell for maintenance cleaning service, 
experienced engineers do the job for you. They use 
Dowell-designed pump trucks and control equipment to 
apply liquid solvents according to the technique demanded 
by the job: for example, by filling, spraying, jetting, cas 
cading or vaporizing. These solvents are designed to 
remove deposits quickly—without dismantling and with a 


minimum of downtime! 


It costs you nothing to discuss your cleaning problems 
with Dowell. Call the nearest Dowell station and ask for 
the facts about chemical cleaning. Or, if you prefer, 
write directly to Tulsa, Dept. E10. 


DOWELL SERVICE 


Over 100 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


DOWELL 


Boilers * Condensers * Heat Exchangers « Cooling Systems 


Pipe Lines + Piping Systems * Gas Washers « Process Towers 
Filter Beds « 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


Process Equipment + Evaporators + 


A Service Subsidiory of 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


he 
ae 
* 


Tanks 


DOWELL INCORPORATED « TULSA 1, OKLAHOMA 





HOW KENNAMETAL PROMOTES PRODUCTIVITY IN THE COAL FIELDS 


ttt a complicated system of permanent 


: v pipe. Both methods drew heavily on 
sie your labor force. A ditch network 
was practicable only in flat country, 

and it used up strips of land that might 

otherwise have yielded crop \ pipe 

: system was extremely costh Hence 

irrigation was installed only by farmers 


who couldn’t get along without it— 
farmers in the dry western stat 


Farmers in the humid regions could, 


























and did, grow satisfactory crops with- 

> out irrigation. But agriculture experts 
% . LETS knew that even in the wettest states, 

i me artificial watering could bring about 

“ . some exciting improvements. The rea- 


son: With artificial methods, you can 
give your crops exactly the amount of 
water they need, when they need it. 
> ‘ Through most of the eastern and 
southern U.S., the daily average of 
* rainfall each year is theoretically enough 
for farming purposes. The trouble is 
that the crops themselves don’t know 
about this. They live from day to day. 
A period of more or less rhythmic rain- 
fall is much better for them than a dry 
spell followed by a torrential downpour 


| 


2X 
im 
1 
/ 
= 
=| 
A 


> -_ ° - iy - . 
. \ won ot shed ssa —even if the same amount of water falls 
3 “s\ Se ae : in each case. 
i on) \\ “J oo Be +e . , 
; \% - aS, ms ¢ Simple System—Here’s where the 
+, & / aluminum pipe enters the picture. It’s 
_ y/ light, easy to carry around. The lengths 
, ; 
ie = are made so that they can be fitted to- 
. : gether and taken apart easily. Hence, 
oom a’ - _ fe ~ 
© erg ey Sen ente* a farmer can irrigate a big acreage with 
he, te os a small amount of pipe, simply by mov- 
View above shows head of Compton auger which uses 36 ng the system around. ; 
of the Kennametal-tipped cutters shown at right. Auger Aluminum companies put out various 
bores 52-inch diameter hole, 188 feet into seam. Two to ‘ " owe 
three tons of coal are extracted per minute . . . tool kinds of pipe. Che most common has 
ED a poe an attachment for a rotary sprinkler, 
much like an ordinary lawn sprinkler. 
Coal is always “overburdened” —two ways. First, with millions of tons Other pipes are perforated ind do the 
of earth. Second, with operating costs which constantly threaten to make sprinkling themselves (pictu page 
. ° “ i ’ 
its use uneconomic, 132). To get water for the tem, a 


Extracting, coal without removing earth was the dream of cval miners 
for centuries. It seemed tantalizingly easy—just drill an auger into the 
seam, and out would come black nuggets! 

But a vital requisite was missing—there was no tool material available 
that could withstand continuous hammering against coal, shale, and 
rock. Under such conditions steel tools, the best available, wilt fast. 


farmer can set up a gasoline pump by 
a pond or stream. 

Many gas pumps come mounted on 
wheels, and are thus as mobile as the 
pipes themselves. 


Then Kennametal cemented tungsten carbide was introduced in the ¢ Results—This all makes irrigation a 
coal industry. Tools having Kennametal edges, in standard cutting ma- lot simpler and a good deal less expen- 
chines, delivered 100 or more times the service of steel tools.* sive. Consequently, more and more 

With this remarkable tool material available, the mining industry humid-belt farmers are deciding to stop 
perfected continuous mining machines, and the novel auger-miner illus- depending on the rain. 
trated, which drills up to 200 feet under overburden, literally wresting Results have been music to the ears 
coal from the seam. These methods have resulted in tremendous improve- of both farmers and aluminum com- 
ments in productivity. panics. Research sponsored by Alu- 


Your product or production process, when wear is a critical factor, may 
be vastly improved by using Kennametal cemented tungsten carbide. It 
is a unique material—tough, strong, almost as hard as the diamond, up 
to 50 times as durable as steel. 


minum Co. of America has turned up, 
for example, a South Carolina tobacco 
farmer who added 500 Ib. per acre to 















Tell us your problem. Our metallurgists and engineers will help you his yield by using sprinkler irrigation; 
solve it with Kennametal. Iowa farmers who now get four to five 
% Production in an eastern mine formerly was intermittent cuttings a year instead of on in Illi- 
os tle easlan S547 ho. pice AE ow lg nois farmer who can graze six cows in- 
caw cut 1900 places wich only 2 bt changeo reducing stead of one on cach acre of pasture. 
machine downtime by 98.9' Right now, about one-third of alu 
minum pipe production i old in 
gent Manufacturer humid areas. That's wher aluminum 
FETAL WORLD'S LARGEST aarp senerenrs to Proc companies see their big m irk t In a 
K NAM Yre. e Facilities are Devoted TED CARBIDES vear, they expect to be selling 50° 
@ _ lication of CEMEN there—and more as time goc n 
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Latrobe, Pa. 
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As your needs for space expand 


HOW DO YOUR BUILDINGS GROW ? 


Pian ahead with sturdy, flexible Armco Steel Buildings 


Now you can change-your factory, warehouse, shop 
or office space to suit your changing needs. It’s easy 
when you start with flexible Armco Steel Buildings. 


These buildings have all the features of any 
other permanent building. Yet should conditions 
change they can be readily extended with standard 
parts; rearranged by moving doors, windows and 
interior partitions; or moved to a new site without 
loss of material. 


Precision-made STreELox panels lock together 
quickly and firmly. Despite possible alterations 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 


your Armco Building will remain rigid and weather- 
tight year after year. 


For long, trouble-free service ... for permanence 
combined with flexibility ...it will pay you to get 
all the facts on easy-to-erect Armco Steel Buildings. 
If you are planning to build or expand soon, why 
not write for them now? Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of 
Armco Steel Corporation. In Canada: Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd., Guelph, 


Ontario. 
be Co 


Neatness and modern appearance are only part of the beauty of Armco Steel Buildings. 
They also offer lasting protection against fire, lightning, wind and heavy snow loads. 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
263 Curtis Street, Middietown, Ohio 


Please send me complete data on Armco Steel 
Buildings. 


Nome 
Company 


Street 





-INANCE 
Open-End Funds Get Hit, Too 


The jibes by Wall Street’s antitrust 
section—investment trusts, that is—have 
intensified from sniping to full-scale 
barrage in the past few 

The sagging stock market (page 144) 
brought the outburst. “Just wait till 
the market gets hit really hard, and 
long,” the antis have declaimed all 
along. “Then you'll see that the trusts 
aren't what they're cracked up to be, 
regardless of diversification and the 
like.” 

The chorus was no mere sour grapes; 
it was the unvarnished sentiment of 
some pretty hard-headed Streeters. 
Many of them had made th hoice, 
with open eyes, not to cash in on thé 
meteoric postwar growth of the trusts 
by setting up open-end depart 
ments of their own. 

‘To a man, the dissent iv they 
have been around too long to accept 
the investment trusts as the financial 
paradise described by th irdent 
apostles. 
eSEC Chief—The chronic doubters 
have outside support. Last { Donald 
C. Cook, chairman of the S ities & 
Exchange Commission, warned the in- 
vestment trade not to oversell custom 
ers on the liquidity of its shares. A 
time could well come, Cook indicated, 
when “an attempt to liquidat on any 
substantial scale would result in a dis- 
astrous price decline or in the necessity 
for suspending th« redemption privi- 
lege..” 
¢ Trade Undisturbed—The industry it- 
self refuses to accept su WOTTICS. 
Fund officials say that a catastrophe 
such as Cook described could happen 
only during a major panic—one that 
would also have people doubting the 
liquidity of most banks and insurance 
companies. At any other time, the 
officials claim, they would be able to 
buy at asset value all shar ffered for 
redemption. 

To bolster the argument, they point 
to what happened in the trade in the 
panicky week that followed the Korean 
invasion in June, 1950. 

Once during that time, daily trading 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change shot up above 4.8-million shares; 
in just four davs, the Dow-Jones indus 
trial average dropped 18 points. While 
all this was going on, 64 open-end 
funds actually showed a net gain: nearly 
9-million new shares were sold against 
redemption of 8.2-million shares by 
frightened holders. 

In the same week, this group of funds 
bought $13.8-million in new securities, 
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Outdoors or in... to save on maintenance— 
G-E gives you more for your motor dollar 


Here in a Texas oil field G-E Tri-Clad* gear-motors 
drive individual pumps producing approximately 
forty barrels of oil a day. It is a seven-day-a-week 
operation limited only by the state conservation 
laws as to just how much each well can produce. 
But—whether working outdoors or in, G-E Tri- 
Clad motors are built for service. Every feature of 
construction is designed to improve motor life... 
to save you money by reducing maintenance costs. 
"Registered trade-mark of General Elect 


Throughout the entire G-E line, from the frac- 
tional horsepower motors of 1/200 hp to the 65,000 
hp industrial giants, G-E has established a reputa- 
tion for motor quality. You can count on the 
reliability of G-E motors for economy of perform 
ance ... dependability of production. 

Contact your nearby G-E Apparatus Sales Office 
or G-E Distributor, today. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Gou Che fue. jouw confidence mn — 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








... helps keep 


EQUIPMENT 


"dl “| 4 
ako 
PATS. APPLIES FOR 


simple pipeline installathons 


SIZES Screwed /," through 
cast mon w ssonte ) Flanged 2” throug 12” 


SPECIAL FLOW LINE TYPES AVAILABLE 
INSTALLATION ON DEEP WELL TURBINE 
JET PUMPS. 


EVIS is not a soften 





Proven Uses Inclu 


Piping Systems 
Condensers (most tyf 
Steam cor 


(to 175% wp) 
Cooling Towers 
a Exchangers 

Yater Jacheted Eng 

"? Compressors 
Cube & Flake Ice 

and many ofl 


Product of EVIS MANUFA 


© 1963, EViSs MFG. co. 


REGIONAL ’ uTor 


WHITTILA (Callf.) SEATTLE ATLANTA 
KEN EVIS COMPANY tvis Noetw T oO EVIS SOUTHEAST 
468 Wh 43° EF. Margin Way 13 Spring \ 
SAM BERNARDINO (Caelif.) CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
eNUPPE A we wT tvis »Rtar AKES COMPANY EViS MIDEAST CO 
b 460k aia in Ww ash Ave I 1044 ¢. FE. Richmond NF «4 oags 
SAM FRANCISCO OMAHA ALBANY (Mew York) 
NOBIM EVIS AGENCY vis m $ N tvis Oatweast co 
dve MI ia ‘ Dodge ‘ Leta tag N 
EXCLUSIVE MARINE DIST. 
watte N MORAN -EVIS CO SAN FRANCISCO 
“ ‘ Life ‘ tare 5 eve } ‘ M orke DO 2 4363 





and they sold only about $7.6-million. 

The fund officials say the same pic- 
ture has existed since the ‘Korean 
peace scare” set market prices down 
sharply. Exact figures aren't available 
but the funds say: 

¢ New share sales ha 
well above redemptions. 

e Purchases of new 
top liquidations in volum 

¢ What selling has been done rep 
resents switching moves, rather than 
forced sales to get cash to mect redemp 
tions. 

The antitrusters brush off all thes¢ 
arguments. As they see it, the fund 
have never been really seriously tested in 
the postwar years. In support, they pro 
duce some valid-seeming evidenc« 

Almost nine-tenths of the funds’ 
growth since the war wa hieved in 
a steadily rising market—during 1949, 
1950, 1951, and 1952. In th vears it 
was casy to sell new shar | to rack 
up handsome gains on almost any sort 
of common stocks. Periods of market 
weakness during the stret vere all 
shortlived. 
¢ Changing ‘Times—l'rom now on the 
antitrusters think things are going to 
be different, at least for a They 
expect the open end fu to b 
squeezed between the millstones of 
shrinking sales of new sh 
general sag in stock pric hey 
the trusts will learn two hard facts 


life: 


remained 


urities still 


ind 1 


e‘The general publi: 
cially the small investor at whom 
trusts claim to level th 
sales guns—rarely buys stocks in volum« 
except during bull markets. At other 
times, it finds savings accounts, bonds, 
and the like, far more inviting. ‘That 
means that the fund-sha ilesmen 
must certainly find the ¢ r a lot 
rougher. 

e Most holders of open-end shares 
are probably no different from run-of 
the-mill stock market participant 
That is to say they claim to | 
interested primarily in long-term hold 
ings, but quickly forget that status 
when the market begins a sharp slide. 
This is especially true if they hav 
good-sized paper profits shi 

hus the funds mav be faced with 
growing redemptions if the market 
continues to decline. ‘That trend, cou 
pled with a steady drop in new-share 
sales, might well bring sor forced 
liquidation of portfolios 
elt Has Started—Actual! both of 
these unfavorable portents have been 
observed this vear. Gross sales of new 
shares for the first quarter fell 64‘ 
below last-quarter 1953, according to 
the trade’s operating report just 4 
leased by the National Assn. of Invest 
ment Companies. In the sar period, 
redemptions rose 36%. ‘That brought 
net sales below $133-million, as against 


heaviest 


nvestor 
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the $165-million in the previous three 
months. 

If you dig a little deeper in the 
same report, you will find that portfolio 
values also went down. 

In the period the trade’s resources 
climbed $36.9-million, to a record 
$4-billion. But what the report did 
not stress was the fact that the gain was 
due solely to the efforts of the fund 
salesmen. Had sales and redemptions 
been in balance, total resources would 
have dropped something like $100-mil 
lion, due to falling market values 
¢ Better Off?—It’s hard to say whether 
the first-quarter erosion in trust port- 
folios was less than that of the market 
generally—as it should be according to 
the funds’ boasts of “pro” management 
and “diversification of risk.” Actually, 
individual open-end fund performance 
varied almost as much as individual 
stocks, as the table on page 136 shows. 

The variation among the funds is 
quite understandable. It stems directly 
from the basic differences in purpose of 
the funds. For example, some limit 
themselves entirely to common stocks, 
or to bonds, or to preferreds. Others 
maintain an ever-shifting mixture of all 
three. Still others concentrate in the 
shares of a single industry, or in a single 
geographical area, or in high-grade, or 
low-grade issues. 

The table seems to demonstrate one 
thing: No salesman can guarantee (as 
many do) that his particular brand of 
open-end share assures you of a showing 
above the market average. If anvthing, 
diversification often brings a more vola- 
tile showing, as many smart open-end 
people will admit off the record. 

The stock market is a most incon- 
sistent beast. Stocks don’t always hold 
up well in weak markets just because 
statistics indicate that they ought to. 
Take the 16 individual most 
favored by the investment trusts at the 
end of 1952. On the average, thev were 
selling carly this week at 15% below 
their 1952-1953 highs. Eight showed 
losses ranging from 17% to 30%. 
¢ Costly—There’s another very import- 
ant factor to bear in mind. It 
plenty to become a shareholder in most 
open-end funds. The average open-end 
share costs asset value plus a loading 
charge of around 8%. Compare that 
with the Big Board. There the average 
10-share purchase or sale calls for fees 
of only about 2% of the amount in- 
volved. Thus after you buy a fund share 
it takes an 8% rise in portfolio value 
just to get you where you started. 

The vaunted “pro” management 
doesn’t come for free either. Manage 
ment fees run about 0.5% per year of 
portfolio asset value. That’s larger than 
it seems; of late years it has taken an 
average of 15% of investment income, 
with the figure running even higher in 
the smaller funds. 


shares 


costs 
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The traditional warning signal from a Diesel locomotive— 
a long and three short biasts—usually means hot box. It sends 
the flagman behind the last car to warn oncoming trains. 


Hot boxes are, in fact, the costliest problem 
in the movement of rail freight. 


é, TOGETHER 


gscsg? Engineers and America’s Railroads 

have developed S&S kisHT Roller 

Bearings for freight cars. Service tests have proved 

these bearings eliminate hot boxes. They're called 

f)216HT Roller Bearings because they improve rail 

freight movement in eight important mechanical and economic ways, 
The scr EIGHT): Roller Bearings are another development 
of the world’s widest experience in the application of anti-friction 
bearings to passenger and freight cars and motive power. 190 
SAKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 

— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


© 1953 — BF Industries, Inc. 


FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVE 
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The world’s most valuable 
piece of 


REAL ESTATE / 


It was from this one soil sample. . . 
out of tens of thousands from all over 
the world . . . that a team of scientists in 
1950 first isolated the mold growth that 
produces terramycin, Today, impressive 
quantities of terramycin produced from 
this original mold are bringing under 
control some eighty diseases, including 
certain serious virus infections. 

A vast network of pipes and valves 
regulate the proportion and control the 
flow of the liquid media in which the 
antibiotic mold is grown. To safeguard 
the purity of this vital liquid from harm- 
ful contamination ALoyco Stainless Steel 
Valves are used in the plant producing 
terramycin. 

Most of the manufacturers of the new 
wonder drugs such as terramycin, peni- 
cillin, chloromycetin, streptomycin, and 
neomycin, as well as other leaders in the 
chemical industries, have come to use 
many different types of ALoycocorrosion- 
resistant valves. Our long and extremely 
diversified experience in the field together 
with our pre-testing of alloys under actual 
line conditions enable us to supply valves 
of the proper alloy and best design for 
every corrosive service. 

ALOYCO valves go hand-in-hand with 
chemical progress. 

If corrosives play a part in your busi- 
ness, get in touch with us about yourown 
valve needs. 


ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1320 West Elizabeth Avenve, Linden, WN. J. 
3.12 





Through the Knothole... 


...@ peek at the St. Louis Browns’ ledger shows no 
$1-million team on the field, but assets on the books of more 
than $2-million—and the gate is rising. 


How much is a big league baseball 
club worth? 

The old rule of thumb has been that 
a club’s value is what someone is will- 
ing to pay for it (BW—Jul.14'51,p54). 

That stems from the fact that it is 
difficult, if not -impossible, to put an 
exact dollar value on the worth of the 
manager, the players, and the club 
tranchise—three intangibles in a_ big 
league outfit. 

In addition, because ball clubs have 
been closely held enterprises, financial 
information on their operations has 
been scarcer than base runners in a 
no-hitter. 
¢ Ledger Sheet—Unpredictable Bill 
Veeck’s St. Louis Browns (American 
League), however, has given sports fans 
a chance to peer into the club s ledgers. 
Ihe Browns issued a balance shect as 
of Dec. 31, last. ‘Though not so de- 
tailed as a General Motors report, it 
gives an idea of how a big league team 
keeps accounts. 

Lhe Browns list total resources at 
close to $2.2-million. Cash on hand 
at yearend was only $2,600. Notes and 
accounts receivable were around $62,- 
000, while itercompany notes receiy- 
able (presumably money invested in 
minor league clubs) were about $1- 
million, 

Carried at around $400,000 was 
Sportsman’s Park, which last month 
was sold to the National League St. 
Louis Cardinals (Anheuser-Busch, Inc.) 
for $800,000. 

Other items among assets included 
$399,000 invested in subsidiaries (sec- 
ondary club teams where new players 
are seasoned) and $77,000 equity in the 
players’ pension fund. 

On the other side of the balance 
sheet are $1.4-million of liabilities, in- 
cluding $545,000 of notes payable to 
banks and others, $504,000 of inter 
company notes and accounts payable, 
$243,000 of regular accounts payable. 

The owners’ equity in the business 

includes capital stock of $307,000 and 
earned surplus listed as $471,000. 
e Audit—Some Wall Streeters, how- 
ever, believe that the owners have a 
larger equity than the balance sheet 
indicates. 

For example, the club franchise is 
carried among the assets at $200,000. 
Some big league franchises are consid- 
ered by many to be worth as much as 
$3-million to $5-million. (Anheuser- 
Busch paid $4-million for the Cardinals 
—including the franchise.) 


And, not included as assets in the 
balance sheet are the club’s 40-odd 
players, including big-name pitchers Le 
roy Robert (Satchel) Paige, Harry (the 
Cat) Breechen, Virgil (Fir 'rucks. 

Ace in the Browns’ deck, however, 
is dynamic owner Vecck, 
man, who started out in baseball in 
knee pants, selling programs in the ball 
park of the Chicago Cubs, of which his 
father was president. 
¢ Big Wheel—Veeck, _ incidentally, 
owns between 72% and 80 of the 
Browns’ 275,000 outstanding common 
shares. He recently refused to sell his 
stock to a Baltimore group for $2.4-mil 
lion. He bought control of the Browns 
in July, 1951, after stepping down as 
president of the American League 
Cleveland Indians and selling his share 
in the Indians for over $1-million. 

Earlier this year, the American 
League turned down a Veeck proposal 
to move the Browns to Baltimore, St. 
Louis having proved itself not able to 
support two major ball clubs. ‘The in 
dications are that he plans to sit tight 
and stay with his St. Louis club in 
vestment, although two syndicates have 
been trying to buy him out. One 
group wants to buy the club and move 
it to Texas (Dallas or Houston), and 
another wants to purchase and rclo- 
cate the club in Montreal 

The “market value” of the Browns’ 
shares (of which around 55,000 are pub 
licly owned), meantime, has risen with 
the interest of would-be purchasers, 
although the stock in recent 
paid no dividend, and the company has 
been operating in the red 

“If Veeck wishes to dispose of his 
stock, we are ready to place it at a 
higher price than the $2 t-million of- 
fered by a Baltimore syndicate,” says 
Dan Briskman, of Lewis & Stochr, New 
York security dealers. 

Lewis & Stoehr, which buys and sells 
the Browns’ stock, quotes the com- 
mon at present at between $11.50 and 
$12.50 per share, compared with around 
$14 carly this year just before the Amer- 
ican League vetoed Veeck’s plan to 
move the club to Baltimore, $9 to 
$11 last autumn, and $4.50 to $5 
before Veeck bought control 

The only other big league organiza- 
tion with shares available to the pub- 
lic is the National League’s New York 
Giants. ‘The Giants’ stock is quoted 
over-the-counter at around $138 per 
unit. (A unit comprises one preferred 
and one common share; the preferred 


upel sale S 


years has 
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The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Resilient pad for power sanding 
wheel; Molded cellular rubber 


Automatic Products Co. 
Insulating and condensation 
inhibiting valve cover; 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Carburetor float; 
Metal insert molded in hard 
non-interconnecting cellular rubber 


Molded cellular rubber 


Fisher Body Corp. 
Arm rest cushion; 
Molded cellular rubber 


York Corporation — 


General Motors Corp. 
Base weather seal, truck marker 
™ light; Molded cellular rubber 


Air seal for air conditioning unit; 
Die-cut cellular rubber 


Sanberg Company 
Iron lung comfort cushion; 
Cellular rubber, special seft 


A. C. Gilbert Co. 
Electric hand vibrator cushion; 
Molded cellular rubber 


With Spongex cellular rubber these manufacturers have 
found that their products achieve either better perform- 


ance, lower production costs or a combination of both. 


Mack Mfg. Corp. Clutch pedal weather seal; 
Molded cellular rubber 


Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp. 
Solenoid valve insulator; 
Molded cellular rubber 


Perhaps some form of Spongex cellular rubber can solve 
a product problem for you. We would be glad to hear from 


you. Write for further information. 


® 
» 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Place, Shelton 
In Canada: Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Waterville, Quebec 


INDUSTRIAL UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING SEINE FLOATS—BOAT FENDERS—ICE BUCKETS 


























CELLULAR RUBBER TEXLITE RUBBERIZED HAIR—-TEXFOAM CELLULAR PLASTIC 


» CUSHION 





When the most modern of all business insurances -the 
MANUFACTURERS OUTPUT POLICY was explained to one of 
our clients, he said, “This is the kind of coverage I’ve dreamed 
about for 20 years, but I never expected to live to see it.” 


The OUTPUT POLICY covers goods, merchandise, equipment and 
machinery against practically all risks within the United States 
away from manufacturing premises—~in transit, in warehouses 
or offices, in processors’ hands or elsewhere. Reporting is 
simplified and cost is governed by the manufacturer’s own 
loss experience. J & H can supply complete information about 


this exceptional contract. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


New York + Chicage + San Francisco 


+ Los Angeles +» Detroit + Cleveland - Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh + Buffale + Seattle: Vancouver + Winnipeg * Montreal + Toronte - Havana 


... with aRented Car 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


Why wal Public trans- 
portation w your car” 
can be waiting fer you? 
Any NATIONAL member, 
in all principal cities here 
and favo will reserve 
a car at your destination 
..a clean, late model that 
you'll drive proudly, con- 
veniently ... economically. 
Look in the yellow pages of 
your ‘phone directory. Write for 
a National Courtesy Card to: 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


1709 WASHINGION « §$T touts 3. MO 





Motor Repairman Says 
KLIXON Protectors Best Protection 


Against Motor Burnouts 


MEMPHIS, TENN.: Garth Leslie, Foreman of 
fractional HP motor repair at Camp Electric, 
has seen hundreds of KLIXON Protectors in 
action. He says: 


“Hundreds of ~—y HP motors are re 
paired yearly in our sh Based on my ex- 
erience | am coauinnes that the KLIXON 
nherent Overheat Protector, as applied by 
the motor manufacturer, is the best protection 
against motor burnouts.” 


The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 
into the motor by the motor manufac- 
turer. It keeps motors 

in such equipment as re- 

frigerators, oil burners, 

washing machines, etc., 

working by preventing 

the motors from burning 

out. Reduce service calls, 

minimize repairs and re- 

placements, request equip- 

ment that has motors with 

Automatic Klixon Protectors. 


Reset SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


= Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
KLixo we FOREST STREET 
moana ered TTLEBORO, MASS. 








pays a dividend of $2 annually, the 
common $3.) 

¢ Gate Proceeds—Noted for combining 
prize drawings, vaudeville entertain- 
ment, and other attractions with base- 
ball games to gain customers, Veeck 
last year sparked the Browns to bigtime 
baseball’s sharpest turnstile gain, de- 
spite the fact that his team finished in 
only seventh place, but one button up 
the scale from the cellar berth occupied 
in the final 1951 standings 

Paid attendance in 1952 was around 
519,000 compared with 294,000 in 
1951. (Even so, attendance at home 
games was far below what is assumed 
to be the breakeven point.) 

For the American League’s cight 
clubs, 1952 paid attendance of 8.2-mil 
lion persons was close to 600,000 be 
low 1951, and receipts for American 
and National leagues combined in 1952 
were 14.6-million people, down 1.4-mil 
lion. 

Despite the improved gate, th 

Browns are said to have lost $300,000 
or more last year. The red ink, how 
ever, to date has failed to move Veeck 
to grab at the $2-million to $3-million 
prospective buyers of the club dangle 
before his eves. 
e TV Lure—At the moment, he is more 
interested in the $500,000 or more 
added revenue that may be coming his 
wav when the city of St. Louis gets 
televised baseball, a sum that could 
help the Browns’ accountants throw 
the red ink bottle away. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Nearly $225-million of the new Treas- 
ury 30-year 3}s were bought by individ- 
uals, partnerships, and personal trust 
accounts. This group took more of the 
$1.2 billion issue than any other in- 
vestor class, according to ‘Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey. Sav- 
ings banks bought $102-million of the 
bonds, insurance companies $97-mil- 
lion. 

* 
Television gains last year were again 
much sharper than those recorded by 
radio, says the Federal Communica 
tions Commission. Revenues of radio 
stations and networks for 1952 were 
$473-million, up 5% over 1951; profit 
before taxes was around $63-million, 
up 8.9%. TV_ broadcasting revenucs 
for 1952—$336-million—were up 43% 
Profit before taxes was nearly $55-mil- 
lion, up 31° 

a 
Gasoline tax revenues of New York 
State have risen to around $116-million 
a year, up from the $28-million col- 
lected when the tax was first levied 24 
years ago, savs the New York Petroleum 
Industrics Committee. 
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Completely New 


Since oil was first discovered, oil well 
casing has played an important part in 
its recovery. For half a century Pitts 
burgh Steel Company has served this 
vital industry by developing and pro- 
ducing improved types of seamless steel 
casing, drill pipe and tubing . . . making 
it possible to drill safer, easier, faster 
and with increased efficiency. 

As a pioneer in precision threading, 
Pittsburgh Steel today carries on that 
tradition with the construction of a 
complete new department for the fin 
ishing of seamless casing. The most 
modern automatic threading equip- 
ment, hydrostatic test bench, coupling 
screw-on machines, inspection tables, 
scales and other auxiliary equipment 
has been installed in this new building 
to streamline the finishing operation. 
Production is speeded . . . quality held 
high by this $2-million project. 


These new facilities are an important 
part of the Program of Progress which 
is transforming Pittsburgh Steel into a 
new steel company. In addition to im- 
proving facilities for making tubular 
and wire products, the program pro- 
vides for increases in steel making ca- 
pacity of 48% and in finished product 
capacity of 82%. This $62-million plan, 
rapidly nearing completion, includes 
the construction of continuous hot and 
cold rolled sheet mills to broaden the 


In ninety seconds both ends of a length 
of casing are precision threaded by this 
intricate, automatic machine then quickly 
conveyed to the testing and coupling 
benches. You are invited to see a model of 
this new $2-million streamlined casing fin- 
ishing department which will be the feature 
of Pittsburgh Steel’s exhibit in the Texas 
Building at the Oil Show in Tulsa, May 14, 


company’s line of products and widen 
the scope of its service 

As a new steel company Pittsburgh 
Steel is strengthening its position in the 
industry —benefiting its customers by 
affording them a dependable source of 
material—its employees by providing 
steadier work—its stockholders by in- 
creasing the earning potential. Likewise, 
it helps the nation build high the bul 
warks of a strong defense against eco 
nomic and military aggression, 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
increase of Open Hearth Capacity by 48% 


Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 


100% Complete 
75% Complete 
74% Complete 


100% Complete 


Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill YJ, Complete 


Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


80% Complete 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 





S€@ our 


amazing 


PAs E 
GAGE 


“takes the guesswork, 
out of page end typing!” 


of 


in the new 


1 Smith- 
‘Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 
This one feature alone saves 
retyping hundreds of letters 
each month, Page Gage warns 
when you're 242” from bottom 
of page —and keeps warning 
you right to the very end! See 
Page Gage demonstrated and 
the many other time and money 
saving features. 


TYPISTS! 


Send for 
this FREE 


This 24-page, handy pocket- 
size brochure is packed with 
practical suggestions, typing 
methods, tips, shortcuts. Every 

typist should have one! j 


haere cs sen a | 
Call any 


Smith-Corona 


Dealer or Branch Office 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE INY 
Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons, 
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THE MARKETS 


Stocks Try a Comeback 


To the bulls, it's a solid response to unexpectedly 
good corporation reports. The bears say it's just technical, 
and has no future. 


Is the end in sight for the selling of 
stocks by investors who fear that a 
business slump would follow a Korean 
truce? 

As the above chart shows, the market 
rolled into May with a modest uptilt. 
A rally starting early last week has since 
carried Standard & Poor's index of 50 
industrials to its highest level since 
Apr. 2. Railroads and utilities are also 
up. 

Even more encouraging, carly this 
week the rally was continuing. On 
Monday the market recorded its broad- 
est upsurge in many a day; 701 stocks 
advanced on the Big Board, compared 
with only 223 showing declines. Last 
weck 802 issues moved higher, and 402 
lost ground. 

In contrast, in the week ended Apr. 
25 only 229 advanced while 1,014 de- 
clined. Losses were heavy while selling 
dominated. At one time S&P’s indus- 
trial average lost as much as 90% of its 
postelection gain, and the rail yardstick 
nearly as much. 


¢ Bullish View—According to the bulls, 
the newest advance was sparked by the 
flood of favorable first-quarter carnings 
statements. Despite earlier forebodings, 
sales and earnings of leading corpora- 
tions this year are higher, rather than 
lower (BW—May2’53,p28). ‘The bulls 
say that makers of peacetime products 
seem assured of good markets unless a 
serious recession appears. They welcome 
sharp cuts in spending by Washington 
(despite deflationary implications) and 
expect reduction in income tax rates 
¢ Bears Poohpooh—The bears, on the 
other hand, say what we are seeing is 
nothing but a technical rally, such as 
often follows sharp market drops. They 
question how long consumers will con- 
tinue to absorb the high output of 
civilian products rolling from factories 
if defense spending is whittled down. 
In the bond market, Treasury issues 
derived no strength from the better 
stock tone, dipping to a new set of lows. 
Reflecting the rise in interest rates all 
along the line, the new Treasury 30 
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Features of the MOYNO that may solve 
YOUR pumping problem 


Positive Displacement—Moynos are 
available to pull up to a 29” vacuum 
while discharging under pressure. Big 
Moynos deliver up to 250 g.p.m. at pres- 
sures to 600 p.s.i. 
Gentle—no churning; won't break up 
semi-solids ... won't aerate liquids. 
Reversible— pumps with equal efficiency 
in either direction. 
Trouble-Free—self priming; won't cavi- 
tate or vapor-lock. Just one moving part 
no valves to stick, no pistons to gum 
up. Built for tough service. Easy to 
maintain. 











Cutaway view of small Moyno suitable for 
washers, drink dispensers, gasoline pumps 
and oil burners, circulating liquids, etc. As 
rotor (1) turns, cavities (2) move toward 
end of stator (3). Automatic shaft seal (4), 
— ball bearings (5), drive shaft (6). 

ay be designed to meet your problems. 


An example showing how the versatile 
MOYNO PUMP may solve your pumping problem 


As you can imagine, any conven- 
tional pump would quickly make 
mincemeat out of potato salad! 
But not the versatile MOYNO 
Pump! In fact, this unique pump 
was the answer to a years-old 
materials handling problem in 
an Eastern food processing plant. 

Why? Because of the Moyno 
“progressing cavity’? principle— 
found in no other pump. Instead 
of valves and pistons that stick, 
or vanes that cause churning and 
turbulence, the Moyno has a 
simple rotor, operating within a 
stator. The small illustration 


shows how progressing cavities 
are formed as the rotor turns. 
These cavities move along 
smoothly, without closing up or 
squeezing the material. That's 
why Moynos carry liquids, pastes, 
solids in suspension, abrasive- 
laden slurries—al/most anything 
that will go through pipe—with 
positive, non-pulsating pressure! 

Potato salad is only one of the 
many successful, dramatic appli- 
cations for Moyno Pumps. You 
may be able to save money or 
solve a problem by finding out 
more about the world’s simplest, 
most versatile pump! 


If you have a pumping application—in 
your plant or in your product—write 
today for free copy of Bulletin 30-BW. 


It will give you complete facts ! 


ROBBINS = MYERS, we. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


Ao Warm) 
rs = 
i] 
, e, 
Electric & Hand Moyno 
Hoists & Cranes Pumps 


Fractional & Integral h.p. Electric 
Motors & Generators Fans 
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Propellair Industrial 
Ventilating Equipment 





out 


deliv eries 


to any one of a 


pial 


d 
undre tions 


Se: the dials and the control 
unit takes this MHS dispatch 
system train automatically to any 
one of a hundred stations. It 
activates switches, elevators. It 
can be set to unload and return 
» + + find an open station in a 
group of machines .. . gather 
work from a /ine. It adds re- 
markable flexibility to a plant’s 
overhead transportation. 

Here is an outstanding 
example of imagination, inge- 
nuity and engineering skill, 
applied to scientific materials 
handling. These qualities, plus 
our practical production under- 
standing, mean that you are sure 
to get the right system fer your 
plant when you ca// in the MHS 
engineer. 


Man dteS tee 


Ct t-te 
4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Cancda: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd., Toronto 
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year 34s last week again dipped be- 
low par, and the Victary 24s, due 
1972, retreated to a level to yield more 
than 3.05%. 


No Gold on the Ivy 


Wall Streeters aren’t the only ones 
pondering stock trends. At Duke Uni- 
versity, six economics students who last 
year were given responsibility for invest- 
ing a $10,000 trust fund, as a classroom 
study, have found themselves no more 
“canny” than other investors. 


During their first three months, the 
students made a “net profit” of $1,000, 
or 10%. They calculated that such a 
gain, multiplied by four, would yield 
a net of $4,000, or 40%, in a vear. 

This year, however, came the Korean 
“peace scare,” and selling began to 
shave stock market gains 

Today—after a year of inv 
six Duke students, like many everyday 
investors, are right back where they 
started. The $1,000 profit not only did 
not develop into a $4,000 profit—it dis- 
appeared. 


ting—the 


1952-53’s Winners—and Losers 


1951 
Stock Group 
Meta! containers 
Tobacco 
Metal fabricating pe 2 * 
Automobiles ° 


Electrical equipment Seas / . 


Finance companies 
Pood chains 

Machine tools 

Aircraft manufacturing 
Soft drinks 


Gold mining (U. S.) 

TV, electronics 

Auto parts, accessories........... 
Shipbuilding 

Pood companies 


Printing, publishing 
Tires, rubber goods 
High-grade commons 
Shoes 

Machinery 


Office, business equipment 
Natural gas 

Shipping 

Confectionery 

Oil-crude producers 


Railroad equipment 
Chemicals 

Paper 

Mail order, general chains 
Building materials 


Carpets, rugs 

Department stores 

Steel 

Auto trucks 

Oil-integrated companies......... 


5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 
Motion pictures 
Leather 

Glass containers 
Low-price commons 


Drugs-Proprietary 
Bituminous coal. . 
Mining, smelting 
Fertilizer 

Air transport 


Sugar 

Copper 

Agricultural machinery 
Distillers 

Textile weavers... 


Drugs—ethical 
Vegetable oils 
Lead, zine 
Rayon 


* Registered in 1053. Data 


Sub 


*95 
193 
263 
185 


301 


260 
287 
140 
570 


Standard & Poor's weekly 


sequent Range 
High Lo 
*114.6 2 27 26 


21953 Gain 


Recently 


»? 


5% 
5.8 

x 

5 

5 


NR a= we 


305 


*99 
160 
*145 
357 
*233 


161 
146 
377 


229 


ee WUn aN 


173.9 
203.0 

97.0 
370.2 


*179°5 
s *207 
1 *OR 
4 *365 


stock indexes (1935-39 = 100), 
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Du Pont nylon plastic spins 
better yarn at lower cost 


. 


In the textile industry, long 
draft units are employed to fin- 
ish rough yarn during the spin- 
ning process... give it strength 
and uniformity. The moving 
parts of these units have always 
proved troublesome. They re- 
quired frequent oiling. Splat- 
tered oil and abraded particles 
made yarn contamination a 
constant problem. Maintenance 
required periodic machine stop- 
pages. Production suffered .. . 
costs increased. 

Macdonald & Sons, Inc., have 
now designed an improved unit, 
shown above, that overcomes 
these problems. The secret of 
its success is that all 11 key 
parts are made of nylon—one 
of the Du Pont family of engi- 
neering materials. The nylon 
parts operate without lubrica- 
tion. They resist abrasion . . . 


do not chip or crack . . . out- 
wear other materials several 
times (Several nylon units were 
operated for 16,000 hours— 
equivalent to 8 years of 40- 
hour weeks—without failure or 
appreciable wear). 


The parts made from Du Pont 
nylon help produce a better- 
quality yarn—free of contam- 
ination. They lower operating 
costs. Production is increased. 


Perhaps the combination of 
mechanical, electrical and 
chemical properties of Du Pont 
nylon can help your products 
to better performance at lower 
costs. For full information, 
write: E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Poly- 
chemicals Department, Room 
335 Du Pont Bldg., Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LiVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


PLASTICS « CHEMICALS 





MARKETING 


4 


“From the time a woman tells a man, ‘Boy, that smells good,’ he’s a goner.” 


American Male Likes to Smell Nice, Too 


Next week in Morristown, N. j., the 
Mennen Co. will dedicate with con- 
siderable fanfare a brand new glass and 
brick factory to produce its line of 
powders, hair oil, fa creams, deodor- 
ants, and other toiletries. This shiny 
new plant in the New York suburb, 
which reputedly cost the Mennen fam- 
ily about $4.5-million, is a monument 
to the vanity of the American male. 

In the past few vears he has gone in 
for grooming and prunping as never 
before. After priding himself for gen- 
crations on his stale old hunting shirt 
and his stubbly beard, he has suddenly 
grown self-conscious, ‘Today there seems 
to be no end to the hair tonic, after- 
shave lotions, face powders, and toilet 
water he will dump ‘on himself. Re- 
cently he has even taken openly to us 
ing underarm deodorynts 

“Out at my golf club a few vears 
ago the guys who used the stuff hid 
behind their locker doors for fear of 
being called sissies,” says one man who 
has been in the toiletries field for vears. 
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“Now that men use deodorants openly, 
they've come out from behind the 
door.” 


l. The Little Niceties 


Part of the credit for this change 
goes to the Mennen Co. Since the 
early days of this century, Mennen has 
worked tirelessly to break down men’s 
inhibitions about using sweet-smelling 
toiletries. 

It hasn’t always been easy. 

“When we first introduced men’s 
talcum powder and after-shave lotion 
vears ago, the company used to get a 
lot of bitter mail saying that we were 
trying to turn men into women,” says 
William G. Mennen, Jr., executive vice- 
president of the company. 
¢ Yielding—But in the intervening 
vears the company has had considerable 
help in beating down the sniffing rear 
guard. First came the safety razor after 
World War I, which made men clean 
shaven and created a huge new market 


World 
men to 
before. 


for brushes, lather, and lotion 
War II, also, taught mor 

groom themselves than ever 
Then came increasing urbanization 
And, of course, prosperity has made 
it possible for people to indulge them 
selves. 

All these factors have stimulated the 
men’s toiletries industry, and with it 
Mennen, which deals only in men’s 
baby’s items. ‘Today Mennen i 
the two or three top companies in this 
growing field, along with Colgate-Palm 
olive-Pect and J. B. Williams Co 

Mennen, a tightly owned family com 
pany, guards its sales figures elv, but 
trade estimates put its total 
ume somewhere around $25-million 
eA Milestone—The Morrist 1 plant 
is clear evidence of the mpany’'s 
growth, which forced it out of its 32 
year-old cramped and inadequate plant 
in Newark, N. J. 

“Our volume grew 
tween 1941 and 1950,” savs B 
nen, Jr., “and we promised 


and 
one of 


ial vol 


four time be 
ll Men 


yurselve S 
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TORRINGTON 


Spherical Roller Bearings 


Ss 





offer you these 
basic advantages! 


C) 


# 


@ Accurate geometrical conformity between 
races and rollers—for maximum load bearing 
capacity at all times. 

@ inherent seif-aligning feature —for continuous 
service and free-rolling even under shock loads and 
at sustained speeds. 

@ All contact surfaces precision ground from 
the finest of bearing quality steels — for minimum 
friction and maximum life under the toughest 
operating conditions. 

@ Races and rollers heat treated according to 
the most advanced metallurgical procedures 
—to insure uniform hardness in all load-bearing parts 

@ Individual one-piece cast-bronze cage for 
each path of rollers — to eliminate roller binding 
and assure freedom of operation. 

@ Radial stability provided by land-riding cage 
and integral flange on inner race to give 
accurate roller guiding. 

@ Unit assembly, with sturdy flange and race 
construction—for easy, economical handling during 
installation. 

@ Available from stock with either straight or 
tapered bore—for shaft or adapter mounting 


a 
Ry 
' 
+ 
a 
° 
: 
“ 


These advantages add up to maximum 
performance for your bearing dollar. That's why 
it always pays to specify TORRINGTON 
Spherical Roller Bearings. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn. 


“a g: 





SPHERICA 
TORRINGTON (0:7, BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller © Tapered Roller Cylindrical Roller «¢  Weedle Ball eo Weedle Rollers 





that we were going to double that be- 


SOUTH CAROLINA tween 1950 and 1955. We're right on 
INTERNATIONAL schedule.” 

CCESS 16) 744 P Actually, in spite of the fame it’s 
Su APER COMPANY built as an advertiscr, Mennen is still 
not a big concern, physically. At the 
Morristown headquarters—Mennen’s 


~ , U.S. plant-it employs only 35 
m a hg Sie steeath on ae Bary 
J 


It is only in the past year and a half 





that the company has been unionized. 


transportation, intelligent peopl 
ns Oh, | igen ple, ll. Some Basic Rules 
: | k . : C. e Mennen was founded in 1879 by 
German- xerhz Mennen, a 23- 
p ma our th rolina mall al x oebaes st , . le de- 


] veloped the first Mennen’s Corn Killer 
t la est and promoted it by driving around the 
plan our ig countrvside with a medicine show. Ger- 
hard Mennen (the man with the mus 
tache on all Mennen products) intro- 
duced a number of other products, but 
the one that brought him fame and for- 
tune was Borated Toilet Powder for 
Babies, put on the market in 1889. 
¢ Rule 1—Early in the game Mennen 
established some basic precepts that still 
hold good, both for his company and 
for the toiletries field as a whole. The 
first one he expressed this way to a 
friend: 

“If I sell a gross of tale for $18 and 
make $8, I'll spend $4 for advertising. 
That's the way I’ll always keep ahead.” 

This high ratio of advertising ex- 
penditure to sales is still a yardstick for 
the toiletries industry, a notable spender 
on advertising. Mennen’s own advertis- 
ing investment this year exceeds $4-mil- 
lion, according to Bill Mennen, Jr. 

e Rule 2—Gerhard Mennen’s second 


dees ' P ae precept went something like this: Sell 
When we locate a new paper mill, we look for a combination of the package as well as the product. The 


several important factors. We need tremendous woodlands, a Mennen company claims that _ its 
network of rail and highway transportation to bring wood to founder was the first man to put tal 
our mill from a radius sufficiently great to supply the proposed cum powder into a tin can with a sifter 
plant, lots of water, etc. But, above all, we need potential em- top. Packaging is still a major factor 
ployees who can learn quickly the intricate techniques of paper in the economics of the toiletries in- 
making. We found all of these in South Carolina. Today, our dustry. 

Georgetown Mill is the largest in the entire International Paper The founder’s son, William G. Men 


Company operation. nen, Sr. (cover, left foreground), who 
has headed the company for the past 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE + ADVANTAGES 45 years, also added to the company s 
id ro ‘ eiadh os ' line of firsts. For him, the company 
appier, more productive empioyees ealth of natural resources Cae 5 itt oll ; ‘a ¢ 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power roo the distinction of being the first 
Nearness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) ( 2) to offer a shaving 
Mild climate Low construction costs the first to put shaving cream into a 


Your inquiry will be handled in confidence. tube. 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. e Rule 3—Mennen, Sr., also firmly 


BUSINESS FAILURES IN L. W. Bishop, Director nailed down Precept No. 3: Everything 
ES, 1950 Research, Penning & Development Board depends on the scent you add to the 
UNITED STATES, . jembla, ae product and on the way you twist the 


sg appeal. In 1914 he demonstrated this 
United States when he brought out Mennen’s Tal 
34.3 per 10,000 cum for Men. There were other tal 
Ss Be cums, but this particular one had two 

South ogre out major differences: It had a_ neutral, 
47 per 10, flesh tint, and it was aimed exclusively 


(lowest in nation) OF-F ae DERG F: | at the men’s market. 


The success of the new product 
showed what can be done simply by 


says Erling Riis, vice-president 
Southern Kraft Division, International Paper Co. 


Photo below shows plan! at Georgetown, S. C. 


wm 


cream and 





Dun & Bradstreet Mogot 
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Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps must 
give you the best all-around lighting 
performance, or your money back! 





) ae 
o * “hs 


conti Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent fies of any 
TOR | popular type. If they don't give more light 


SYLVANIA . \ Po ae 
Ces. ae \ and maintain color and brightness for a 
or r 


© hy es ee 
Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures are longer time than any C brand, send them 
completely guaranteed, too. This Bie ee 

covers every Sylvania lamp, * ot j 

prs Bt gy en | back with your Certificate of Assurance, and 
year. For full details see the 


Qualified Lighting Contractor \ your money will be refunded. 
who displays the emblem shown (@ ' \ > 


» SYLVANIA® 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19. N Y 


DEE LEME STEIN IE TEE IRIE A 


LIGHTING * RADIO ¢ ELECTRONICS ¢ TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 

















IF YOU HAVE ANY 
CONNECTION AT ALL 
WITH METALWORKING 


Whether you are a man directly concerned with the 
purchase of new machines, or whether your interest 
lies in the broader economic aspects of modern plant 
equipment — there is a new machine tool that you 
will be interested in. 


The most common machine in any shop is the lathe, 
and there has been no major change in lathe equip- 
ment in this century. Now one of the world’s great 
manufacturers has developed a totally new kind of 
lathe — a basic new approach in metal turning. 


In successful use in all parts of the world, this new 
lathe has been adapted by New Britain to mect 
American requirements and New Britain will manu- 
facture it for the American market. Scores of leading 


plants who have learned about this development and 
the production possibilities of the machine, are 
making it an important part of their equipment 


modernization programs. 
If you will write us or jot your name and connection 


on the margin of this page, we will be glad to mail 
you fully illustrated descriptive literature. 


Machines For Making Progress ... 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUGKING MACHINES @ PRE- 
CISION BORING MACHINES @ LUCAS HORIZONTAL 
BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES @ NEW 
BRITAIN +GF+ COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 




















dressing up a familiar product, a lesson 
that Mennen has never forgotten. 


ll. Balm for Mennen 


From the early twenties through 
World War II, Mennen gradually 
lengthened its list of products, adding 
skin balm, menthol shave cream, anti 
septic baby oil, brushless shave cream, 
skin bracer, Quinsana foot powder. 

All the while Mennen remained a 
tightly held family company, chief 
stockholders being William Mennen, 
Sr., and his sister, Mrs. Elma Mennen 
Williams, mother of G. Mennen 
(“Soapy”) Williams, the Democratic 
governor of Michigan. Gov. Williams 
is slated to attend next weck’s cere 
monies at Morristown, which, however, 
does not indicate that the Michigan and 
New Jersey branches of the family see 
eye to eye on politics. 
¢ Moving Up—Since the war the two 
Mennen boys, Bill, Jr., who is 39, and 
George S., who is 37 (cover, center back 
ground), have been taking over more 
responsibility in the compan) 

“The boys are a happy mixture,” says 
veteran F. Semler Dietrich, vice-presi 
dent in charge of merchandising. 
“Neither wants what the other has. 
Hand Bill a wrench and he'd be lost. 
Put George in front of the trade meet- 
ings Bill goes to and he’d be unhappy.” 

Their natural inclinations have made 
an easy division of spheres of influ 
ence. William, who went to Princeton 
and cut his business eyeteeth in drug 
wholesaling and retailing, is handling 
the sales side of the busine George, 
who went to his father’s alma mater, 
Cornell, is vice-president in charge of 
production. 
¢ No Secrets—George Mennen thinks 
that the new Mennen plant embodies 
the, last word in machinery and _pro- 
duction methods. But he is under no 
illusion about his side of the business. 

“What we have is no secret to Col- 
gate or Johnson & Johnson,” he com- 
ments. “As a matter of fact, if they call 
up and want to know what we're using, 
we have no compunction in telling. 
We've turned to them for help, too.” 

He naturally thinks that Mennen’s 
products are better than competing 
products. But he admits that, particu 
larly with the older, established items, 
there isn’t likely to be a very great dif- 
ference between brands, except in the 
scents. Any similarities or mutual aid 
end, howover, when the concerns enter 
the merchandising arena. 
¢All Big Sellers—The battle has 
widened in postwar years, as more and 
more new products struggle for domi- 
nance in the men’s ficld. Mennen has 
added to its men’s line Cream Hair Oil, 
Spray Deodorant, and Foam Shave, and 
is just about to add another new one, 
Bath Talc. It has also added a new 
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AT INFORMAL SESSION, executives hear Bill, Jr., on merits of Product X. 


baby product, Baby Magic, a lotion. 

The company plans the addition of 
one new product a year. What blocks 
it from introducing more is not the 
fertility of the minds of the Mennen 
staff. It is rather the fact that the 
company doesn’t like to spread its sales 
efforts too thinly. The principle it 
works on—and the thing that keeps the 
retailer sold on Mennen_ products—is 
volume. 


IV. In a Name, Power 


The Mennen setup is a casual one. 
Someone gets an idea, simply goes over 
to the research department to have a 
batch of the product made up. If the 
product looks good, Mennen makes 
the usual consumer tests and puts the 
product on the market. It never buys 
a product already on the market, as 
many of its competitors do. It fur 
ther insists that every product pay 
off almost from the start. 

It relics on the power of the Mennen 
name and on the company’s remarkably 
good relationship with the trade to 
accomplish this. Leonard V. Colson, 
vouthtul advertising manager, says that 
the three products introduced within 
fhe past three years have all hit the 
$l-million sales mark the first vear. 
eA “Me, Too”’—Somctimes Mennen 
leads with a new product, sometimes 
it follows. It claims, for instance, that 
its Spray Deodorant was the first deo 
dorant to appear exclusively for men. 
In the case of Foam Shave, however, 
Mennen’s version of pressurized shaving 
cream, Bill Mennen, Jr., admits frankly: 
“We're doing a me-too.” 

The latest Mennen product, Bath 
‘Tale, is a good example of the way 
Mennen works. Mennen already has 
Talcum for Men, but that is primarily a 
tinted, scented face powder. Men hesi 
tate to use it on their bodies after 
bathing. So the Mennen company 
is Offering them a nice, white dusting 
powder. 
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V. Never Underestimate 


The market is big and growing. Ac- 
cording to the authority in the field, 
the trade paper Drug ‘Vopics, sales ot 
after-shave lotion at retail between 1947 
and 1951 jumped from $17.9-million 
to $26.2-million, hair tonics from 
$27.9-million to $40.9-million, all shav- 
ing creams and soaps from about $40 
million to nearly $50-million. 
¢ Crowding In—More and more names 
have entered the ficld—Old Spice, Yard 
ley, Seaforth, Sportsman, Courtley, 
Kings Men, Lentheric. The latest to 
enter: Marcel Rochas. 

Many of these are, of course, in the 
luxury field. Sticking to the men’s mass- 
market, Mennen claims it is No. 1 
seller in three fields—talcum, skin bracer, 
and deodorants. It claims No. 2 spots 
in baby powder and baby oil. 

Though a late starter in the pres- 
surized shave field, it now ranks some- 
where about fourth in that new prod- 
uct, which according to trade guesses 
accounts for between 10% and 20% 
of the whole shaving cream market. 

rhe prospects, thinks Bill Mennen, 
Jr., are limitless. He points to some 
marketing research made by the Ken 
yon & Eckhardt advertising agency. 
It found that men shave on the aver 
age of five times a week, which indi- 
cated that men are shaving a good deal 
more than they used to prewar. Slightly 
more than half of them reported using 
after-shave lotions. And a_ startling 
35% admitted thev use a deodorant. 
e Wows the Ladies—But Mennen 
doesn’t give men sole credit for this 
growing fastidiousness. He lays it in 
large part to the none-too-subtle influ- 
ence of women. 

“When a man tells me he doesn’t 
need a deodorant, I laugh. Just wait. 
His wife will tell him one of these 
davs—in no uncertain terms.” 

This helps to explain why Mennen 
for vears has stuck to its slogan, “He 
man aroma that wows the ladies.” 





"ROUND THE WORLD 


NUNC 


SAVES DOLLARS 
for PENNIES 





because 


Wasted minutes are costly— 
save money by using smooth- 
writing MONGOL pencils that 
stay sharp longer and require 
fewer trips to the pencil sharp- 
ener. Try them and you'll 
appreciate the difference 
between MONGOLS and just 
ordinary pencils. 


the “Business 
Pencil 
of He World | 
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HOW FORWARD-LOOKING COMPANIES 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 
cuts ‘down time” and "deadheading” 
—makes each day’s operations more profitable 
with maximum use of equipment 


aaa Motorola communi- 
cations co-ordinates operations, 
saves valuable time, helps 
meet deadlines. Orders trans- 
mitted by Motorola mobile 
radio reduce ‘‘deadheading’”’ 
... costly breakdowns are re- 
ported in seconds. Savings 
realized by increased efficiency 
pay for Motorolu 2-Way Radio 
over and over again. 

Eight exclusive Motorola 
features guarantee precision 


Mail Coupon 
Today tor 
the Complete | 
Z-Way Radio | 
Story! 


————————— 


Chicago 51, Illinois 


Nome 


selectivity, time-tested dura- 
bility, obsolescense-free de- 
sign. Permakay, Motorola’s 
permanent selectivity wave fil- 
ter, eliminates 15 nuisance 
tuning adjustments forever. 
Motorola leads in diversified 
industrial communications with 
Microwave ... Railroad Radio 
..- Mobile Radio... Super- 
visory Control. Send for all the 
facts about this rugged, reli- 
able communications tool! 


‘Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 
900 No. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
900 No. Kilbourn Avenue, Dept. 2286-BW 


Rush me the complete story about Motorola 2-Way Radio, the communications system that 
cuts costs and increases efficiency in scores of industrial operations. 
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Con Men at Work 


Latest sales racket to hit 
California is bilking home- 
owners through misuse of 
FHA-insured loans. 


San Franciscans, many of whom were 
taken to the cleaners not long ago by 
food-freezer salesmen (BW —Mar.28’53, 
p64), have just been warned that a new 
breed of con men has moved into the 
scene. Their specialty: home repairs 
financed by Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration loans. 

The solemnity of the warning was 
underlined when the San Francisco Bet- 
ter Business Bureau took the unusual 
step of convening for a mass press con- 
ference the prosecuting authorities, 
Bettcr Business Bureaus, and trade as- 
sociation spokesmen from three coun- 
ties. Evervbody had something to say, 
and none of it was complimentary. 

Key to the dodge is the FHA-insured 
loan for home repairs and moderniza- 
tion, the so-called Title I loan. Under 
this, vou can borrow up to $2,500 for 
repairs or additions to your home, and 
take three vears to pav it back. FHA 
doesn't investigate , Relying 
on the “prudent lending judgment” of 
banks, it insures them for 100% of in 
dividual loans up to 10% of a bank’s 
Title I volume. 
¢ Dodges—The racket boys have turned 
the legitimate Title I loan to their own 
purposes. Their dodge has several varia- 
tions. Here is a simple one: An itiner- 
ant house-to-house salesman, working 
out of his suitcase, talks a householder 
into a contract for an exterior paint job. 
He includes evough in the price for a 
fat commission for himself. ‘Then he 
peddles the paper to a painting con- 
tractor and steps out of the picture. 
With the contractor’s help, the home- 
owner borrows the money at the bank 
under Title I, and the work is done. 

At the very minimum, the home- 

owner has been bilked for the amount 
of the commission. In the nature of 
things, he has been bilked for plenty 
more. The kind of contractor who will 
buy a shady contract won't hesitate to 
use shoddy materials and shortcuts. 
e Hit and Run—The salesmen work 
fast and move on. Their deals verge on 
the illegal, but never quite overstep the 
line that would give authorities an open- 
and-shut case. The current crop in the 
San Francisco area numbers about 100, 
who pulled out of Los Angeles when 
the grand jury turned the heat on them 
a couple of weeks ago. Their depreda- 
tions in Los Angeles have resulted, ac- 
cording to FHA, in a 12% delinquency 
ratio in Title I loans, compared with 
1.4% in the U.S. 


1¢ loan 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


a= oe ttrepicnpraneatin itt nantie: 


Will You Share in the Profits 
of “Sell-on-Sight” Garden Furniture? 


These Joseph Tanaka desiyns of 
“garden furniture with a differ- 
ence” are typical of the unique new 
lines which can be produced with 
polyester glass-fiber laminates. 
The entire lounging chair is 
molded as a single contoured sheet 
of uniform thickness. The table top 
is made the same way and has 
pivoted steel support rods which 
fold together when not in use. The 
wheelbarrow, too, is compact, light 
and strong. . . easily handled by 
all members of the family. Notice 
the planter . . . it’s light, perma- 
nently colored, strong . . . and 
nests for easy shipment. 

With polyester resins based on 
Monsanto's STYRENE MONOMER, 


rigid, durable pieces like these 
can be molded in one operation 
from mats of glass fibers. The fin- 
ished products are weatherproof, 
alcohol proof, stain resistant and 
sturdy. No need to ‘‘paint’’... 
color can be molded-in! Estab- 
lished fabricators, experts in lami- 
nation, can produce custom-made 
sections or entire pieces of furni- 
ture...just as they now make 
products for electrical appliance 
producers, bakeries, sporting goods 
manufacturers and a variety of 


other fields. 


For details on how these unique 
materials can set new patterns 
for profit in your business, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Texas Division, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basi: ipplier of 
STYRENE MONOMER, MALEIC and 
PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE, and other 
materials used in the inufa¢ 
ture of polyester resins f{ | 
pressure molding, alkyd 

wide variety of copolymer 

to help you. 


Wow 


B® CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








SALESMAN POKLAR, with both feet well inside prospect’s door, has half the battle won. 


A 


It’s the first big step in showing .. . 


One Way to Sell An Air Conditioner 


you think? Do you think you want it? 
MRS. COMPTON: I'd like to have 


1. Shoe-Leather Circuit 


On Wednesday, Apr. 15, Norman 
Poklar, salesman for Alsco, Inc., 
knocked at the door of the Martin 
Comptons’ house in Cleveland, armed 
with the “pitch book’—his bible. “His 
mission: to sell a room air conditioner. 
BUSINESS WEEK tagged along, to see 
how he would make out 

Poklar had telephoned Mrs. Comp- 
ton to sect a time for the call when 
her bartender husband, who works 
nights, would be home. Poklar had 
got a lead on the Comptons from a 
bartender friend of theirs, who had 
just bought an air conditioner. 
¢ Opener—The conversation—after the 
preliminaries—went about like this: 

MRS. COMPTON: How will the 
unit look in the window? Is it very 
big? What color is it? 

COMPTON: What's the price? 

POKLAR: We'll go into that later. 

MRS. COMPTON: I have a_ bad 
sinus condition. My doctor told me 
I should either go to Arizona or get 
an air conditioner, 

COMPTON: It’s not all that bad, 
but she does have it pretty bad. 

POKLAR: This thing is wonderful 


for sinuses. It takes all the moisture and 


156 


dust out of the air—all year around. 

COMPTON: How big an area will 
one unit cool? 

POKLAR: It won’t cool the entire 
house, but if you put it in the dining 
room there, it should circulate air all 
through the dining room, living room, 
and kitchen. You'd need the }-ton 
unit for your setup. 

COMPTON: How 
cost? 

POKLAR: I'll go into that later. 

COMPTON: Suppose something 
goes wrong. Do I have to pay for the 
arts? 

POKLAR: The warranty takes care 
of that. You just call the man at our 
local office here and he'll fix you up. 

MRS. COMPTON: Will the lower 
window glass have to come out? Will 
it tip if you bump into it? 

COMPTON: How much 
cost? 

POKLAR: The electricity will cost 
only a few cents a day. There’s no 
plumbing, no water needed. 

COMPTON: What's the price? 

POKLAR: $449.50. 

COMPTON: That's a lot of money. 

POKLAR: But look how it will help 
Mrs. Compton’s sinus. 

COMPTON (to his wife): What do 


much does it 


does it 


it. 

POKLAR: It would do you so much 
good. 

COMPTON: You 
pick up.a point. 1 guess we 
think it over. 

POKLAR: Is there something 
the unit you don’t understand? I'd 
sure like to leave here with your order, 
Mr. Compton. Look, you'll sa 
staying home nights instead of 
to a restaurant to cool off. \ 
a railroad near here. ‘Thi 
save you cleaning bills and he 
because it filters out the dust 

MRS. COMPTON: That 
nice. 

POKLAR (goes to the dining 
window): It will fit right in 
(Back in the living room.) Well 
write this order up for you? 

COMPTON: I don’t want anything 
to do with any financing p Will 
a down payment do? When do I hav« 
to pay the rest? 

POKLAR: A down paymen 
fine. You can pay the 
after it’s installed. 
¢Happy Ending—Compton 


ders. Poklar stands up, pockets th 


salesmen = sure 


d better 
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monc' 
going 
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thing will 
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STEEL AGE 
for Greater Office Efficiency 
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| sean Enterprises, Inc., publishers of the World Book 

Encyclopedia and Childcraft, recently moved its central 

offices into one of the nation’s most modern and efficient 

work-areas—the fifth floor of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. 

Striving for maximum comfort and efficiency, the company 

selected Steel Age as the basis for its efficient, work-speeding The pee ae et wy! is the world a 
“flow arrangement.” For quality built, functionally designed Neat tate celle ~~~ leaalialas 
Steel Age office furniture enables employees to do more and 

better work with less effort. That’s why the installation of 

over 600 Steel Age desks, files and tables at Field Enterprises 

was regarded as such a sound investment. Your Steel Age 

Dealer will gladly show you how he can help make your office 

a better, more pleasant place in which to work. Ca// or see 

him today! 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., CORRY, PA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston + New York + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 





Wherever paper work requires more than one 
legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 
used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tion errors, and cut clérical costs. Colitho paper 
offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
pack or roll forms. @olitho Business Systems 
provide for variables and blackouts, deletions 
or additions. Partial information can be added 
at any time. All business paper work lends itself 
to simplification through a Colitho System. * 


Regardless of the kind of business you are in, 
Colitho Systems offer time and money savings 
in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- 
ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- 
tion, mail the coupon attached to your business 
letterhead. 

*Where spirit duplicating equipment is used the 


same results can be ob d with a Columbi 
Ready-Master System. 


Colitho Division 
CoLuMBIA RipBON & CARBON Meo. Co., Inc. 





SPEEDS 
ORDER 
PROCEDURE 
FOR 
KROEHLER 
MFG. CO. 


@ Orders written on a 
Colitho plate 


Plate mailed to factory 


No transcriptions—no 
copying errors at fac- 
tory 


Copies run off for pro- 
duction, shipping, in- 
voicing, accounting 


Costly order typing 
pool eliminated 


Time saved—costs 
slashed 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 


505 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


Our duplicating equipment is: Offset (] 


Name 


por PLATES AND SUPPLIES——, 


Colitho Division, CotumBia Rippon & CARBON Mea. Co., Inc. 


Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems. 


Spirit F 








Company 
Address_ 








City 














down payment, says goodbye all around, 
and chalks up one more sale to door- 


to-door selling. 


ll. Winning the Hard Sell 


The Comptons’ story has a big moral 
for an age that has run smack into the 
hard sell: There’s a rich market for 
those who will dig for it. Half the 
battle in selling a relatively new appli 
ance is getting a foot in the door. 
¢A Fresh Approach—Alsco, Inc., of 
Akron, Ohio, is bent on proving that 
door-to-door selling—without a demon 
stration—will work even on an appli 
ance that carries a $350 to $450 price 
tag. It’s betting it will sell 15,000 room 
air conditioners that way by September. 

That figure isn’t remarkable along 
side estimates of industrywide output 
that range from 450,000 units clear 
up to 700,000 or 800,000 for 1953. 
But Alsco’s idea of applying shoc- 
leather selling on a national scale is 
pretty much a novelty in the room air- 
conditioner field. 
¢ An Old Idea—To Alsco’s president, 
Harry Sugar, and its vice-president and 
sales manager, A. D. Oschin, the idea 
makes sense. 

First, in pushing doorbells, Alsco 
salesmen are just doing what comes 
naturally. Till now, Alsco’s main busi 
ness has been selling aluminum storm 
windows on a door-to-door basis. Its 
5,000 salesmen had the iles_ pitch 
down pat; all they had to do was adapt 
the technique to a different product 
¢ Potential—I'or several reasons, the 
air conditioner looked like a good spot 
to work the technique on 

First, air conditioning in the home 
is a fairly new idea. The room air con- 
ditioner has the lowest saturation of 
any appliance on the market+less 
than 2% of wired homes had them in 
January of this year, says McGraw 
Hill’s publication, Electrical Merchan- 
dising. ‘The market potential is 
obviously there for anyone who is will 
ing to work at it. 

But, like most new appliances, the 
room air conditioner looks like a lux 
ury to a lot of people. It’s still not 
too far from the stage the refrigerator 
was in 25 vears ago—when refrigerator 
salesmen with trailers toted their wares 
door to door on the heels of the ice 
truck. It will take some of the sam« 
kind of steam to move the air condi- 
tioner off the luxury shelf 
e Allies—Last summer, of course, the 
air conditioner got a break; nature pro 
vided the steam. It might not happen 
that way this summer. What’s more, 
the near-panic sales of 1952 lured lots 
of new companies into the business, 
twice as many as were in it last yeat. 
That again spells competition and the 
hard sell. 


A clinching argument for Alsco was 
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that cooling units complement storm 
windows nicely. Turnover is high 
among door-to- door salesmen, especially 
when the product they sell is seasonal. 
Storm windows sell best in the winter 
months. Room air conditioners are a 
hot-weather friend. By giving its sales- 
men both products, Alsco figures they 
will stick. 

Room air conditioners aren't so re- 
mote from the window business, at 
that. The room units fit into windows 

and work best when windows fit 
tightly. With some 7-million sales of 
storm windows to its credit, the com 
pany has a ready-made pool of pros- 
pects who know the Alsco name. It 
thinks word-of-mouth advertising sells 
close to one-third of its storm windows, 
counts on its doing the same for room 
coolers. 
¢ Yardstick—Alsco doesn’t make the 
air conditioners it sells; it buys them 
from three suppliers. Before Alsco did 
any ordering, Sugar and Oschin did 
little doorbell ringing themselves, to 
sce whether they could sell the appli 
ance that way. On 35 calls, Suga 
made three sales; and Oschin did the 
same. 

Convinced they had something, they 
developed a salesman’s manual and 
“pitch book”—his only prop. 
¢ On Their Own—Alsco salesmen work 
on commission only. Oschin estimates 
that they should spend at least 30 to 
40 hours a week on the job. A good 
salesman, he says, will earn more in a 
week than the average wage earner. 

On room air conditioners, Alsco will 
plug the year-round benefits, as other 
merchandisers are trying to do. ‘That 
makes the price—$350 for the 4-ton 
unit and $450 for the j-ton unit— 
more palatable. Like other air-condi- 
tioning people, Alsco thinks the air 
conditioner will comé out of its sea- 
sonal corner eventually, though it will 
take a lot of educating to reach this 
stage. 

This line of thinking again carries 
over from Alsco’s experience with 
storm windows. Sugar started out 
selling wooden windows in 1941, 
switched to aluminum windows when 
he discovered he was allergic to wood 
dust. Gradually the company expanded 
from storm windows to “convertibles” 
—a combination storm window and 
screen—for year-round use. It also 
added doors, aluminum siding, and 
a primary aluminum window, the kind 
that is sold direct to builders. Now 
it’s coming out with a jalousic-tvpe 
window and door and an awning-tvpe 
window. Fattening up the line has 
helped even out sales throughout the 
year. 

Alsco now claims to be the No. | 
producer of the aluminum windows 
and doors, with 8% to 10% of the 
total output of combination windows 
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Every year for more than two decades, new residents, 
industries and commercial establishments have been 
pouring into Southern California and .. . 


As Los Angeles sets the pace 
eee Rome delivers the power 


Movies ... radio... television... oil... steel... airplanes ...food... 
shipping . . . hcuses, hundreds of thousands of them. 

These all spell Los Angeles and point up its never-ending dependence 
upon electrical energy. For only through electricity, transmitted through 
wires and cables of dependability, can the City of the Angels maintain 
its heady pace of productivity. 

By supplying industry and commerce, as well as homes, with thor- 
oughly dependable wires, cables and conduit, engineered to the applica- 
tion involved, Rome Cable has more than kept pace with the require- 
ments of its customers. Its research, development and engineering 
facilities have set new quality standards in its industry. 

If you're interested in how these things are made and how a company 
grows, you'll want the 40-page illustrated book, “The Story of Rome 
Cable Corporation.” Send for your free copy now. 


Rome + EMT is the superior thin wall con- 
duit for protection and safety of cable in- 
stallations. Manufactured in Rome Cable's 
plant at Torrance, Calif., it is the pre- 
ferred metal raceway of the West. 


ae CABLE 


Yorn 
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Take the case of the man who saved 
a few dollars on air handling equip- 
ment, which he expected to use for 
many years. Installation costs turned 
out to be high and maintenance 
expense excessive — more than he 
saved on original purchase price. Of 
course, not every low bidder has an 


Pennies" 
saved 


are not always 


inferior product; but you can be sure 
of one thing: if a high quality prod- 
uct is to meet all low bids, the quality 
just can’t stay high! 


‘pennies 
earned 


We at “Buffalo”, with seventy-five 
years of top quality manufacturing 
behind us, call your attention to the 
“Q” Factor.* Without it we could 
not have maintained the performance 
records chalked up in many of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding industrial plants. We 
have no intention of abandoning the 
practice of building the best possible 
product and pricing it afterwards. 


AIR CONDITIONING AND CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
Full lines of industrial air cleaning equipment 
for gases and fumes, as well as air washers 
and cabinets for air conditioning. 


VENTILATING FANS 
Complete lines, the 
Jubilee Breezo, an 
efficient disk fan — 
the “LL”, a non- 
overloading centri- 
fugal — the Axial 
Flow, and many 
others for all 
services including 
forced and induced 
draft fans. 


“Buffalo” Engineer- 
ing Sales Repre- 
sentatives in all 
principal cities are 
anxious to work 
with you... Call 
on them for advice 
without obligation. 


BUFFALO 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


* The "Q” Factor — The 
built-in quality which 
provides trouble-free 

satisfaction and long life. 


FIRST FOR FANS 


FORCED DRAFT \aelelGi. te 


EXHAUSTING 


HEATING 
INDUCED DRAFT 


PRESSURE BLOWING 
VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING 
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Lane Bryant will open a store in Hous- 
ton next spring, its first outlet in the 
South. The 53-year-old chain, which 
specializes in hard-to-find sizes in wom- 
en’s wear, now has 16 other stores 
throughout the country. 

+ 
Used cars by the pound—like meat—is 
the advertising trick a Detroit dealer is 
using. He advertises: “Juicy Chevro 
lets, 37¢ a Ib.; Prime Buicks, 46¢ a Ib.; 
Choice Grade Fords, 28¢ a lb.” 

a 
Railroad diners are offering new twists. 
Calorie-conscious eaters on the Penn 
sylvania will soon find a special 470 
calorie meal—called the Streamliner 
on the menu. And on May 1, New 
York Central launched an experiment 
on its New York-to-Cleveland Empire 
State Express: a second dining car, 
which offers lower-priced meals to com- 
pete with the regular diner. 

+ 
Ice cream sodas and other fizzy drinks 
are drying up as a drugstore item, 
according to Liquid Carbonic Corp., 
which recently announced it will stop 
manufacturing soda fountains. ‘The 
company will continue to make dry ice, 
bottling machines, and commercial 
gases. 

7 
Reincarnation: Quick magazine will die 
with its June 1 issue (BW—Apr.18'53, 
p35), but it will, in effect, reappear a 
week later, still midget-sized, as ‘'empo, 
a weckly news magazine. Tempo will 
be published by newly formed Pocket 
Magazines, Inc., and staffed largely by 
writers now with Cowles Magazines 
(Look, Quick). The staff will hold 
controlling interest, but financing de- 
tails are withheld. 

e 
Admiral Corp. reports a 57% increase 
in television and appliance sales for 
the first quarter over the same period 
of 1952—reflected in a more than two 
fold rise in earnings. Admiral’s out 
look for this quarter: “Very good.” 

* 
Rising inventory is the reason given for 
Kelvinator’s cutback in refrigerator 
production and layoff of 400 employees 
at its Grand Rapids plant. Crosley 
is also cutting output by skipping a 
week’s production in refrigerators, say 
ing there’s a temporary slackening in 
appliance sales. Late spring is usually 
the peak time for retail refrigerator 
sales. 


= 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., long 
a maker of wringer-type washers, will 
buck the rough-and-tumble competi 
tion of the major appliance market with 
its first automatic washer next fall 
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Ten Pins with Nine Lives 


Bowling pins lead hard lives. After a few 
months of relentless pounding on the 
alleys, they are scarred, dented, scuffed, 
and battered, and (until recently) fit only 
for a needy fireplace. 

But no longer. Today’s bowling pins 
can have many more than one useful 
life, thanks to a cellulose acetate butyrate 
coating developed by EASTMAN. Old and 
battered bowling pins are sanded or 


turned, then dipped into the coating 
solution, which gives them a tough, resil- 
ient, shock-proof surface. The pins are 
then sanded down to precise dimensions 
and go forth again, actually stronger and 
better than new! 

Such coatings developed by Eastman 
are solving tough industrial problems 
every day—problems such as those in- 
volving military packaging, protective 


astman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


coatings for gears, tools, and precision 
parts, and even cooling-tower fan blade: 
Behind all these practical applications is 
the EASTMAN research that developed 
them, and the EASTMAN production 
know-how that makes them economically 
available. 

This know-how is at your service. A 
technical representative will be glad to 
call on you. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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GM ENGINEERING 
.. PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 


.. PATTERNS TOMORROWS 
PROMISE 
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We built our own Pikes Peaks 


lo enginecr beller car transmissions 


ert called—in engineering language— 
“electronically variable dynamometers.” And 
—when this picture was taken—a transmission was 
being given the works under precisely the same 
conditions it would meet on a Pikes Peak climb, 
including every single hairpin turn and road 
grade. 


What's more, the performance of the transmission 
is recorded even more exactly than it could ever 
be on an actual trip up the mountain. 


Result: more knowledge added to the fund of 
information about automatic transmissions which 
our engineers have been uncovering since back in 
1927. And a continuous improvement in the per- 


(Generat Motors 


‘ eo/ 
id "Your Key to Greater Valne—the Key to a General Motors ¢ ar” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 


formance of General Motors famous automatic 
transmissions—Powerglide in Chevrolet; Hydra- 
Matic in Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac; 
Twin-Turbine Dynaflow in Buick. Not to mention 
GM's automatic Army truck and tank transmis- 
sions now proving their worth in Korea. 


Here, then, is a typical example of the way GM 
engineers make use of every available material, 
every practical method—even develop new mate- 
rials and new methods —to build better, more 
economical products for you. In fact, it is this 
continuous engineering ingenuity and resource- 
fulness which make the key to a General Motors 
car—your key to greater value. 


* OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC «© AI! with Body by Fisher * GMC TRUCK & COACH 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Washington has the jitters about the new Communist drive in Indo- 
China. Officials doubt that the French can hold the state of Laos against 


MAY 9, 1953 Ho-Chi-Minh. 
Secretary Dulles now says that the issue may be taken to the United 
Nations. The French would have to agree first, of course. 
It’s a question, though, whether we could get any such effective action 
out of the U.N. as we did in Korea. 
Russia could use its veto in the Security Council. And for action by 
the General Assembly, it takes a two-thirds majority, which would be hard. 


The Laos business is bad, any way you look at it. 


If it’s a preliminary to an attack on Thailand, which some U.S. intelli- 
gence experts suspect, the U.S. would be faced with three grim choices: 

We could send more arms to Thailand, then leave that country on its 
own to sink or swim. Yet Thailand is the West’s stoutest ally in Southeast 
Asia. It has sent troops to Korea. It is the rice bowl of the area and the 
doorway to Malaya and Burma. r 

We could try to contain the Communists with U.S. forces, Korea-style. 
But that would be tough to sell Congress and the American people. 


We could threaten direct retaliation against Peking or Moscow. In that 
case, though, we would have to be ready to face World War III. 





At best, Washington figures, Ho-Chi-Minh aims to use Laos as a base 


to force withdrawal of French troops from Indo-China. 


With a puppet government in Laos, and neighboring Cambodia ripe 
for a deal, Ho-Chi-Minh would be in a strong position to talk turkey. 

Paris, in fact, is wondering if it isn’t time to get out of Indo-China. 
Recent reverses there have put strong pressure on the government to make 
a deal with Ho that would provide for including Communists in the govern- 
ment and withdrawing French troops. 


; * 
The invasion of Laos has led Washington to make a new appraisal of 
the Soviet peace offensive. 


As U.S. officials see it now, either Moscow has no intention of seeking 
a settlement in the Far East or Peking is running the show itself. 

That doesn’t rule out a truce in Korea. And it doesn’t mean there 
won't be further peaceful Soviet gestures in Europe. There’s even a chance 
that Moscow will accept an Austrian peace treaty. 

What’s more, it could be that U.S. officials are too pessimistic about 
Indo-China. It’s possible the Communists are making a last big push there 
simply to improve their bargaining position before general talks on Asia 
begin. 

To Washington, though, it does look as if a global settlement is a long 
way off. 

As for Korea, the odds still favor a truce. 

True, the talks are going slower than Washington expected. But the 
Chinese Reds backed down a little this week on one of the key issues: What 
happens to prisoners who refuse to go home? Are they sent to a neutral 
country or do they stay in Korea? 


PAGE 163 At first the Communists said the prisoners must be shipped off to a 
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neutral country. Now they are asking how the prisoners would be shielded 
from U. S. influence if they stayed in Korea. 


The U. S. won’t break off the talks while there’s any hope of agreement. 

But Washington will call a hait fast if it becomes clear the Reds are stalling. 
a 

State trading in food and raw materials is disappearing fast in Britain. 


The Churchill government has decided to let private traders import 
copper, starting Aug. 5. That will leave the Ministry of Materials controlling 
only aluminum, magnesium, tungsten, sulfur, pyrites, and jute. 


In August, private traders also take over grain imports. Raw cotton 
already is partly in private hands. 


These moves show how eager the Conservatives are to restore private 
trading. The government has proof that this policy pays off. Each material 
freed sc far has dropped in price immediately. 


It will be a while before you can get the measure of Moscow’s new trade 
offensive (page 166). 


But European observers expect that it will get rolling pretty fast. 


The French apparently have agreed to down-to-earth trade talks with 
Russia within a month. Moscow’s bait to Paris: offers to buy French con- 
sumer goods and to sell Polish coal at reduced prices. 


There’s even a chance that Soviet trade feelers will reach this country. 
Russians are passing the word around that Amtorg, official Soviet trade 


agency in the U.S., will soon expand its staff tenfold. 


The Eisenhower Administration is backing and filling on trade legis- 
lation. 


Cabinet members asked the House Ways & Means Committee this 
week for simple extension of the present Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. But, in doing so, they appeared to hand high-tariff congressmen some 
real concessions: 


(1) Secretary Dulles promised that no new major trade deals would 
be negotiated this year. He hinted the Administration might go along with 
higher tariffs next year after our allies have been prepared for the shock. 

(2) Secretary Humphrey promised to impose countervailing duties on 
Uruguayan wool tops, long a thorn in the side of U.S. wool growers. 

(3) Secretary Weeks refused to advocate lower trade barriers, felt there 
was some good in the restrictionist Simpson bill the Administration opposes. 

Only Mutual Security Director Stassen made a clear plea for a more 
liberal U. S. trade policy. 


Now, protectionists on the Hill are beginning to feel their oats. 


Republican members of the House committee are balking at President 
Eisenhower’s proposal for a joint congressional-executive commission to 
study foreign economic policy. They want to do the job themselves. 

Chances are, though, that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act will be 
renewed without crippling amendments. Still, you can write off any liberali- 
zation of U.S. trade policy next year. 
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WITH FULL CONTROL 


... the outstanding achievement in phone dictation! 


The success of a phone dictation system depends 
on whether each dictator has efficient control over 
the recording units . . . whether he can listen 
back to his entire dictation — whether he 

dictates in private, free from interference by other 
dictators—whether he can freely communicate 
with the attendant-transcriber on the same line 
—whether he controls a// the functions of the 
recorder as though it were on his own desk. 

With PhonAudograph, each dictator bas this full 
control. Nothing on the market matches this 
achievement of Gray’s electronics engineers. 
Nothing less can assure you of all the benefits of 
phone dictation. To use PhonAudograph is 

to know how great those benefits can be. 


PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) 
d Telephone 
Directory under “‘Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Co., Lid 
Abroad: (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 
countries. Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station 

TRADE MARK “‘AUDOGRAPH"™ 


sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classific 


Westrex Corp, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your Booklet Y-5, with complete facts 


on PhonAudograph telephone dictation. 
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Moscow Opens Trade Offensive 


Along with its peace offensive (BW 
Apr.25'53,p27), Moscow has launched a 
new trade offensive 
vival of East-West trade. It scems to be 
an integral part of the Kremlin's post 
Stalin strategy of casing international 
tension while the new consoli 
dates its position. And like the broad 
policy, the trade offensive is aimed pri 
marily at Western Europe. 
¢ Vulnerable— here's good reason why 
Moscow should direct any trade moves 
at Western Europe. It is not simply 
that this area lives by trade and would 
gain some real economic advantages 
from an expansion of East-West trade 
above its present low level. ‘There’s also 
the fact that many Western European 
officials and businessmen see a trade re 
cession on the horizon at a moment 
when the U.S. seems to them to be 
dropping a policy of “trade, not aid” 
and substituting a policy of “neither 
trade nor aid.” 
¢ Geneva Gesture—The Russians chose 
Geneva as the spot to put out their new 
trade feelers. ‘Vhev had the Economic 
Commission for Europe (a United Na 


Its object is 1 


regime 


166 


tions body) call a special secret mission 
on East-West trade for the last two 
weeks of April. It was attended by 
representatives from 25 nations—seven 
from behind the Iron Curtain, ind 18, 
including the U.S., from the Western 
camp. ‘Trade experts from West Ger- 
many and East Germany also attended. 

There is no telling from what went 
on at Geneva whether the Russians 
really mean business. ‘The talks were 
too general to prove anything. Actual 
trade negotiations won't start for a 
while. 
¢ Significance—Meanwhile, there is 
some difference of opinion between 
Washington on the one hand and 
Western Europe on the other as to 
what the Russians are up to. Washing 
ton takes the line that Moscow is us- 
ing the Geneva talks for propaganda, 
that these talks will fizzle out as badly 
as the Moscow trade conference a year 
ago. 

By contrast, many Western FEu- 
ropean businessmen and officials think 
that the Russians will go a lot further 
this time. True, thev have their fingers 


crossed about any big expansion of East 
West trade right away. But they figure 
the Kremlin wants to promot 
flow of trade across the Iron Curtain 
for both economic and political reasons 

These Europeans base their views on 
two assumptions: 

e The new Russian regim 
three to five years of minimum 
on the Soviet economy and of 
tension on the international front 

eA revival of East-West tradc 
would fit such a policy. On the onc 
hand, it would permit the Soviet bloc 
to import both consumer and capital 
goods—the consumer goods to raise liv 
ing standards and the capital goods to 
help speed industrialization 
in China. On the other, it 
to make Western Europe k 
ent on the U.S. 
¢ Innovations—Whatever their real 
goal, there’s no doubt that the Russians 
are playing the trade game differenth 
than they did a year ago. T! 
several signs of this at Geneva 

(1) Moscow’s chief delegate there, 
K. K. Bakhtov, was a direct representa 
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tive of Mikoyan, Sovict Minister of 
Foreign trade. At the Moscow confer- 
ence, it was propagandists from the 
U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce and 
the trade unions who played first fiddle. 

(2) The Russians made no grandiose 
offers at Geneva, as they did at Mos- 
cow. And they didn’t try to promote 
trade via private pressure groups rather 
than through government-to-govern- 
ment trade channels. 

(3) The Soviet bloc put forward fairly 
precise lists of items they want to buy 
and sell. The lists struck Western trade 
experts as realistic. 

What’s more, the Russians added a 
new twist this time. ‘They offered to 
export strategic items such as manga- 
nese, tungsten, and chrome, which are 
on the U.S. embargo list. No doubt 
they hoped in this way to discredit the 
Western embargo policy. But they 
dropped all open criticism of the U.S. 
for enforcing such a policy. 

Whether Moscow intends to follow 

through remains to be seen. The up- 
coming negotiations will tell the tale 
both as to what the Sovict bloc wants 
to sell and what it wants to buy. 
e Potentialities—A look at East-West 
trade figures shows that, in economic 
terms, there’s plenty of room for ex- 
pansion. True, in dollar value East- 
West trade was higher in 1952 than in 
1950, when the Korean war started. 
Western Europe’s exports to the Soviet 
bloc (excluding China) were $900-mil- 
lion last year as against $745-million in 
1950; imports from the Sovict bloc 
were $660-million as against $600-mil- 
lion. But this increase was due to ris- 
ing prices. In terms of volume, East- 
West trade reached a low in 1952. Tak- 
ing 1950 as 100, Western Europe's ex- 
ports to the East were 79 in 1952 (1938 
was 360), and its imports from the East 
were 87 (1938 was 150). 

The Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope estimates that trade could be ex- 
panded a lot in both directions without 
any change in the present Western em- 
bargo list. As ECE figures it, the Soviet 
bloc could boost its exports of timber, 
coal, and grains by $300-million a year. 
This, ECE points out, would give 
Western Europe goods that it could 
buy from the U.S. only if it increased 
its exports to this country 15% above 
the present level. 

But it’s a real question whether the 
Soviet bloc can actually sell $300-mil- 
lion to Western Europe today. Most 
Soviet bloc goods are priced well above 
world-market prices. That has been 
especially true of Polish coal in the past 
year or two. No Western European 
country today will pay premium prices 
for coal, timber, or grains, as they would 
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during the first several years after the 
war. The Russians talk, though, as if 
they are ready to undercut world prices. 

Western Europe's exports to the So- 
viet bloc could easily go up by far 
more than $300-million a year if the 
Russians really want to buy. In addi- 
tion to consumer goods, there are many 
types of capital goods that the East 
could purchase without infringing the 
present embargo policy. Moreover, 
trade experts figure that Russia would 
have no trouble paying for far ‘more 
Western European goods even if it 
doesn’t boost its exports to the West 
or dip into its gold kitty. Russia, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia are all in- 
cluded in what’s called the transferable 
sterling account area, which means that 
they can pay for their imports from 
Western Europe country with sterling. 
And Russia is believed to hold fairly 
big balances of sterling, plus a consider- 
able stock of dollars. 
¢ Consumer Goods—But Washington 
doubts if anything will come of the in- 
terest in consumer goods that the 
Sovict bloc showed at Geneva. U.S. 
officials guess that the Russians will in- 
sist, as they have before, on tying such 
imports to purchases of strategic goods. 

But European observers have a feel- 
ing Moscow will actually increase its 
purchases of consumer goods and non- 
strategic capital goods. These observers 
think Moscow has two motives for do- 
ing this: (1) to relieve the pressure on 
its own economy; and (2) to drive a 
wedge between Western Europe and 
the U.S. 
¢ Russian Angles—The second motive 
seemed to be showing in signs at Ge- 
neva that Moscow intends to play the 
political game especially with France. 
Right now France is the most vulner- 
able of our allies in Western Europe. 
Its trade position is shaky and neutral- 
ist sentiment is growing. A Soviet offer 
to buy French consumer goods—the 
French are even hopeful of selling cars 
—would be sure to pay off politically 
for Moscow. Soviet-French trade talks 
are to start within a month. 

It would be easy, too, for the Rus- 
sians to play France and West Germany 
off against each other. Any big pur- 
chases of French goods would immedi- 
ately whet the German appetite for 
Eastern markets. 

There is obviously a limit to how far 
Moscow can push tactics like these. 
The Western European countries 
would be wary of becoming too de- 
pendent on Eastern markets or Eastern 
raw materials supplies. They recognize 
that this trade would be directly con- 
trolled by Moscow and that it could be 
shut off at a moment's notice any time 





Rugged fir plywood shipping 
cases protect valuable ladings... 
can be re-used over and over 


PRECISION machinery, displays and other 
fragile cargoes are far more likeiy to 
arrive undamaged when you use light, 
strong fir plywood shipping cases. Fir 
plywood is tough, Cross-lamination 
makes it split-proof, puncture-proof 
Rigid plate-like action keeps containers 
from racking or twisting out of shape 

Fir plywood shipping cases help cut 
costs, too. They can be re-used many 
times. Light weight lowers shipping 
costs, speeds handling. Fir plywood cases 
are easier to build, require less framing 
For packaging catalog or other data, 
write Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma 2, Washington. 


Fir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality-tested plywood 


Fir plywood is made in two 
types: 1. Interior-type for in- XT-DFPA 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- +) 


terior-type for uses exposed to 
water or weather; EXT-DFPA on 
panel edge means 100% water- 
proof give. Grades within each 
type meet exact use-needs. 

PiyScord is' the economical 
unsanded construction grade of 
Interior-type. Use it for shipping 
cases, boxes, subflooring, wall 
and roof sheathing. 


There's a type and grade of fir plywood for every use 
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LONG 


in Soin Califonia 


OFFERS 
INDUSTRY 


ADVANTAGES 


Looking for a new plant site? 


Many firms have moved to Long 
Beach to be close to the concen- 
trated markets with a high per 
Capita purchasing power. 

Others are here, near their sup- 
pliers, saving time and money in 
transportation. Still others are 
moving here from congested cen- 
ters — to obtain cheaper land for 
expansion, room for'more efficient 
plant layout, and better living and 
working conditions. 

Here, too, industry avoids 
intense and costly competition for 
skilled workers —and there is an 
excellent pool of skilled labor in 
this area. 


Other Advantages 


There are many other reasons for 
locating your plant in the Long 
Beach area. Low taxes, cheap utili- 
ties, low-cost construction and 
operation, and good housing are 
some. 


Write today for full, free informa- 
tion. Inquiries are confidential, of 
course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
200-H East Ocean Blvd 


Long Beach 2, Calif 





the Kremlin changed its policy line. 
¢ Impact—But there’s no doubt that the 
current Sovict trade feelers have struck 
a responsive chord in Western Europe. 
If the Russians want to go all out with 
their trade offensive, they could un- 
doubtedly weaken the U.S. position in 
Western Europe. That would be es- 
pecially true if Western Europeans con- 
tinue to be as sour as they are today 
about U.S. trade policy. And any busi- 


ness sctback in the U.S. that cut 
heavily into our imports from across the 
Atlantic would inevitably give the Rus- 
sians an even better opportunity to 
make hay in the trade field 

If things go that far, you can prob- 
ably write off Western European sup 
port for the present embargo on ship 
ping strategic goods to the East. That, 
of course, could easily be Moscow's 
ultimate goal. 


How Sears Moved into Mexico 


Study of seven Sears stores in Mexico shows how a 
U.S. business in a foreign country can help its host's economy 
while making money. 


This weck, the National Planning 
Assn. released the first in a series of 
case studies of U.S. companies operat- 
ing abroad. It’s a portrait of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.’s Mexican business. And it 
contains a lot of lessons for any U.S. 
businessman thinking of locating in 
a foreign country. 

The Sears story (Sears, Roebuck de 

Mexico §. A., by Richardson Wood and 
Virginia Keyser, NPA, Washington, 
$1) is not a handy guide for business- 
men looking for specific answers to 
legal or financial questions of foreign 
investment, Rather, it’s a highly read- 
able pamphlet, long on sociology and 
short on economic theory, describing 
Sears’ seven stores in Mexico and how 
they've fitted into the economy of the 
locality. 
e An Asset—H. Christian Sonne, chaiy- 
man of NPA’s Board of ‘Trustees, says 
the entire series will deal only with per- 
haps half a dozen selected companies, 
trying to show how foreign investment 
can be profitable and at the same time 
become an economic and social asset 
to its host country. Further studies will 
probably cover U.S. outfits in the Far 
East, Middle East, Europe, and South 
America. 

Sears was an interesting choice. It 
is a retailer rather than a mining or 
manufacturing company usually asso- 
ciated with foreign investment. But 
NPA’s research director for the project, 
Eugene Burgess, explains that too little 
attention has been given to the role 
of distribution in underdeveloped econ- 
omies. He believes that antiquated, 
restricted distributive systems are keep- 
ing even some of the world’s more ma- 
ture economies from realizing the full 
benefit of industrialization. 
¢ One ovt of Three—The Sears story, 
written by Richardson Wood, Wash- 
ington economic consultant, tells how 
Sears opened in Mexico City in 1947. 
The Sears decision, says the report, was 
based on three assumptions—two of 
them wrong. 


The first assumption was that Mexico 
was growing—a good business _ bet. 
Right, says NPA’s account. But Sears 
also regarded its market as essentially 
an upper-class one, and it expected 
to be able to import about 70% of its 
stock-in-trade from the U.S. Sears was 
wrong on both those counts. Customer 
reaction killed off the first idea, and 
the Mexican peso’s rapid fall, begin- 
ning in 1947, resulted in stiff import 
restrictions and ended the pipeline of 
merchandise from the U.S. 
¢ A Good Score—NPA’s report goes on 
to tell how Sears’ quick footwork fol 
lowing these unexpected developments 
resulted in a seven-store chain that 
does about a $10-million-a-vear business 
and contributes materially to Mexico’s 
economy. 

NPA has set up four criteria to meas- 
ure a successful American company 
abroad and its impact on the local 
economy. Scars, according to the re- 
port, rates high on all of the four 
points: 

e Cortributions to the basic ccon- 
omy: Sears has helped 1,300 Mexican 
manufacturers who supply 80% of its 
merchandise get into busine expand, 
diversify. Competitors and allied serv- 
ice trades have benefited, too. 

e Contributions to living stand- 
ards: Sears’ 1,900 employees, all but 19 
of them Mexicans, have gained im- 
proved living standards, wages, working 
conditions. By supplying better goods 
at lower prices, Sears helps boost living 
standards of customers. 

e Institutional benefits: Sears has 
helped speed formation of local capital. 
It has introduced new management 
skills in Mexican retailing and manufac- 
turing. 

e Cultural benefits: These are 
hardest to measure. The NPA report 
points out that Scars has adapted itself 
to Mexico’s fast-moving industrial revo- 
lution, serving a middle class just begin- 
ning to be able to buy a wide range of 
goods. 
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SIDE BY SIDE in Fruehauf’s giant Avon Lake 
manufacturing plant, these two precision-pro- 
duction lines turn out a continuous quota of 
military and domestic Trailers vital to the 
defense needs of the nation. Special Military 
Trailers on the first line, and conventional 
highway-freight units on the second, both con- 
tribute directly to the efficient functioning of 
America’s military supply system. 
MANY SHARE THE JOB 

Fruehauf's seven American manufacturing 
plants and their many hundreds of sub-con- 
tractors all share in this important job of 
supplying the nation with essential defense 
transportation, For Fruehauf Trailers serve not 
only in the regular delivery of necessary goods 
and materials to every American industry and 
community, but also as an indispensible part 
of the Armed Forces, 


FACILITIES AND EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE 

Fruehauf’s complete Trailer-manufacturing 
facilities — largest in the world — and Frue- 
hauf’s vast fund of engineering know-how and 
experience are already hard at work and al- 
ways available for additional production or- 
ders or sub-contracts that will serve America, 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Dry Freight Aerovans in Production at the Avon Lake Plant. 


, at 3 
, ; Hi: =p ttec ores 


AEROVANS CHASSIS POWDER HAUL VANS STAKE AND RACK TRAILERS CHEMICAL TRANSPORTS 


TRUCK-TRAILERS FOR EVERY CIVIL AND DEFENSE NEED! 








Glassine-Greaseproof 


Protective 


Tailored for the Job... 


No matter what 
special treatment 


your packaging paper 
must have... 


Or what type of 
protection your product 
demonds... 


Rhinelander paper can 
be prepared to furnish 
these requirements — 
economically, effectively. 
It can be tailor-made to 
suit your needs. Why not 
let us show you how. 


Rhinelander 


PAPER COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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WILLIAM R. ENYART of Simmonds Aerocessories is a master at the game of .. . 


Gadget-Hunting in Europe 


William R. Enyart (above), presi 
dent of Simmonds Acrocessories, Inc., 
‘Tarrvtown, N. Y., is heading for 
Europe again this weck to look for 
a needle in a haystack. Vhe needle, 
if he finds one, will be some kind of 
technical device that can be brought 
to ‘Tarrytown and adapted for use in 
the U.S. The haystack the 
whole range of European industry 

Other U.S. companies took for gadg 
ets abroad But for Simmonds the 
gadgct-hunting is just about 100% of 
the business. Through 15 vears, it has 
screened thousands of foreign — pre 
cision products, mainly in the aircraft 
industrv, that looked as if thev held 
some promise for the American market 
Of those thousands, only 100 or so 
passed Simmonds’ initial screening. 
Many of those later fell bv the wayside. 
Today, Simmonds is actually selling 
just three of the foreign-born products 
¢ Big Reserve—It’s a profitable busi 
ness, however, and it proves that there 
is an important reserve of mechanical 
ingenuity in Europe that can be trans- 
planted to the U.S. But Simmonds’ 
1,000-to-] ratio serves as a warning: 
I.nvart cautions that no one should 
start hunting in Europe unless he’s 
prepared for endless spadework and 
diplomacy. 

Lately Simmonds’ brand of spade- 
work has brought the company to a 
turning point. Until 80°% of 


covers 


now, 


the company’s business ha 
government contracts, most in 


tion: items like a mechani 
control svstem for 
from France), 
latches (from Scotland), an 
developed electronic fuel 

is now standard equipmer 
muitiengine civilian as well 
planes. Simmonds ts still 

military projects, such as 

sca rescue radio and a 

British-designed — explosion 
and suppression system for 
gasoline tanks. But the n 
in the direction of market 
tion. 


engin 
cowling 


Simmonds wants a gencral 


market for its present produ 
new ones on the way. It 
pow on a new carburetion 
veloped in Britain; ther 
matic laundry marking ma 
Germany by way of Britain 
have a_ bright future in 
Envart thinks anv one of 
ucts, properly marketed 
Simmonds from a small 
vear outfit making aircraft 
to a major supplier to a 
of industry. 

e War Baby—Like many 
supplicr, Simmonds is a 
British enginecr, Oliver 
and William Berchtold, a 


tion editor and adverti 
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founded Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc., 
in the mid-1930s, with the idea of 
introducing the French push-pull con- 
trol in the U.S. But it took the war— 
and William Enyart, who joined the 
company in 1939, became president 
in 1941, and now pretty much owns 
the whole show—to put Simmonds 
really in business. 

Simmonds is proudest of its wartime 
work with automatic engine controls, 
developed by Britain's H. M. Hobson, 
Ltd., Rolls Rovee, and the Royal Air 
Force. Prior to the Simmonds instal- 
lation, no U.S. fighter planes had this 
coordinating control for manifold pres- 
sure, engine speed, spark and fuel set- 
ting, and water injection. With green 
pilots apt to gun their planes too sud- 
denly, many an engine burned up or 
ran away with itself before the control 
was adopted. 

The military business, which hit 
a peak of $10-million in 1945, earned 
Simmonds a_ sound reputation in 
aviation. More that that, the wartime 
work with the British was the start 
of what Enyart calls his “pipeline” 
of technical ideas from abroad—the 
“Simmonds system.” 
¢ Watcher—It boils down to a process 
of constant screening in a field you 
know well: keeping track of new 
patents, new companics, new products; 
reading trade journals and attending 
trade exhibitions; chatting with chiet 
engineers and executives. 

It helps if you know them—and 
Enyart does. He has been in aviation— 
as a military and private flier, editor, 
and member of various aviation boards 
and societies—since he graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1924. 
¢ Process—Enyart and his colleagues, 
including a full-time Simmonds man 
in Europe, see plenty of new develop- 
ments. The trick is to figure out which 
one might go over in the U.S. What 
works well in a German plant, or goes 
over in the British market, might be 
a complete flop elsewhere. 

If an item is selected, it goes 
through months of study abroad and 
in the ‘Tarrytown labs. Often a 
product takes years to run the Sim- 
monds gamut. ‘Take the “S. U. Pump,” 
a carburetion system developed by the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment and_ sev- 
eral British companies, including S. U. 
Carburetor Co., Ltd. 

At first Enyart couldn’t get U.S 
industry to take a second look at the 
pump. Finally, Continental Motors 
Corp. agreed to test it. Then, after 
two years, it put the S. U. device into 
experimental tank engines on the 
proving grounds. 

Now-—after five years or more—Sim- 
monds has got around to building a 
small plant to make the carburetor 
units. Though it may take more years, 
Simmonds has hopes that the pump 
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can be applied wherever high power 
output and efficiency are needed—in 
tractors, industrial motors, perhaps 
someday in autos. 

¢ Diplomat—Dealing with the business- 
men who own the patents abroad adds 
another dimension to Simmonds’ re- 
search and development —business— 
that of diplomacy. Simmonds has 
hammered out license agreements with 
15 companies in Britain, West Ger- 
many, France, and Scotland—covering 
40 different products in varying stages 
ot development. 

Enyart has found that British busi- 
nessmen don’t want to be bothered 
with the legal details of a proposed 
agreement. They're content to let 
lawyers fill in the small type later. An 
American, however, is more apt to 
want his attorney at his elbow. That 
sometimes leads to misunderstanding. 

Much the same goes for Scandina- 
vian and German exccutives. But 
I'renchmen and Italians seem to de- 
mand a lot more complexity and 
insist that every minute point be 
spelled out at length. In all cases, 
Inyart has found that it’s best for 
the American party to take the initia- 
tive and draft a simple, short proposi- 
tion in any potential deal. Don’t make 
the mistake of producing a ponderous, 
36-page legal thicket when you're 
working abroad. Also Simmonds _be- 
lieves in rolling out the red carpet 
whenever a foreign licensor comes to 
Tarrytown—make him feel a part of 
the operation. 
¢ The Plant—Simmonds’ ‘Varrytown 
nerve center is a converted estate on 
a neatly landscaped hillside 45 minutes 
from Manhattan. It has the air of an 
old homestead rather than an engi- 
neering office. 

Manufacturing sites are similarly 
bucolic. In tiny Vergennes, Vt., Sim- 
monds has a factory layout employing 
300 or so, making fuel gauges, con- 
trols, latches. In Danbury, Conn., a 
small plant has just opened to make 
the S$. U. carburetor. In New York 
City, Simmonds has set up Pinnacle 
Products Corp. to develop sales of 
Simmonds products for general indus- 
trial use. 
¢ New Name?—One of the things that 
bothers Enyart these days is his com- 
pany’s name. Oliver Simmonds, who 
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USE A 
$425 


DOLLAR 


leading industrial organizations, 
utilities and cooperatives have found 
that they consistently get $1.25 
and more in value for every dollar 
spent for Brown Boveri power 
generating and distribution equip 
ment. Not only is its initial cost 
uniformly lower than comparable 
machinery but further savings are 
effected by its high operating effi 
ciency, extremely Jong life and min 
imum maintenance made possible 
by Brown Boveri's world-wide lead 
ership in de- 
sign, engi- 
neering and 
manufacture 
of electrical 
machinery. 

Make your 
power dollars 
go further. 
Investigate 
what Brown 
Boveri has 
to offer. 





Can we serve you 
with any of these 
BROWN BOVERI 
products? 

Steam Turbine 
Generators 
Turbo Blowers & 
Compressors 
Gas Turbines 
Power Circuit Breakers 
Lightning Arrestors 
Mechanical Rectifiers 
Radio Transmitters 
& Tubes 
Betatrons for Clinical & 
industrial Uses 
General Voltage 


buy brown boveri 
woe M's better business! Regulators 
Stop Motors 


BROWN BOVERI am 


CORPORATION 
19 Rector St.,New York 6,N.Y. 
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The Only Air Conditioner that 


Never Overcools the Room 


yet at all times wrings out moisture 
and circulates the air! 


PricGO 


Air Conditioner with TRUE 


Automatic Temperature Control 


This year so-called AirConditioner —_ never stows dehumidifying or cir- 
Temperature Controls are in the culating the air. No flickering of 
news, but again Philco brings you __ lights . . . no interference with TV 
the only true Automatic System. or radio...and no overcooling if 
Far more than a mere thermostatic the outside temperature drops. 
switch that turns the unit on and — Unmatched anywhere for constant 
off, Philco’s system regulates cool- — comfort day or night, it's available on 
ing better than ever before, yet both 4 and 1 H.P. Philco models. 


New! Philco Consolette 


Here's the first Room Air Condi- 
tioner specially designed for case- 
ment windows—the Philco 1104-J. 
Cabinet saves floor space, yer 
unit does not adie outside 
the building. Also, wide choice 
of other new Philco air conditioners 
for any room—home or office. 


PHILCO 


World's Largest Selling 
Room Air Conditioners for 
16 Straight Years 





helped found the company in the 
U.S. and still owns a small stock 
interest, has built Simmonds Aeroces- 
sories of England into a large outfit. 
(He no longer owns it, however.) It 
has a subsidiary in Canada of the 
same name. Naturally, many people 
tend to think of Simmonds U.S. as 
another subsidiary. 

Enyart reminds visitors that Sim 
monds of Tarrytown is a full-blooded 
U.S. company. He'd like to change 
the name now that he’s heading into 
market diversification. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 


4 


Circular road map (above) is among 
other exhibits of German industry at 
the Technical Fair in Hanover, West 
Germany. The map can be attached to 
a steering wheel. 

e 
Bolivia will sell tungsten ore (wolfram) 
to the U.S. under a deal it made this 
weck with the U.S. government and 
the former owners of the Patino mines 
Bolivia will get $63 per short unit of 
wolfram (20 Ib.)—$23 more than the 
current world price. Patin ntcrest 
will get $10 of this as nationalization 
compensation; another $10 will go to 
pay off an Export-Import Bank loan 
The deal may pave the way for renewed 
U.S. purchases of Bolivian tin 

* 
Brazil may tighten controls on auto 
imports. The National Industrial De 
velopment Committee proposes. strict 
new regulations that, it hopes, will 
build up Brazil’s already flourishing 
parts business and lead, perhaps, to 
manufacture of autos ther« 

» 
State Dept. has asked Cong to kill 
a bill designed to limit agricultural im 
ports. The bill would stop imports 
of farm goods selling at pri lower 
than U.S. parity prices. 
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You know he’s always on the job 


Come hell or high water, there are some people 
who simply won’t be denied the privilege of do- 
ing their duty. It’s just a matter of basic char- 
acter, disciplined by daily diligence .. . and, as 
much as anything else, a pride in maintaining 
a record that has been so painstakingly built. 

This is the kind of duty that Bristol Brass 
men understand so well. They, too, have a name 
for “always being on the job”... and they won’t 
stand for the smallest nick in that name... 
if determination, brains and resourcefulness 


can help it. And they have plenty of all three. 
Try Bristol Brass service on your own sheet, rod 
and wire needs. You may encounter two new 
experiences ...in quality, as well as in service. 


The BristoL Brass CorPoRATION, makers of 
Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Conn. Offices or 
warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 


tol Tekin rent Bross at ite Best 





LABOR 


Do State Laws Hurt Unions? 


@ Labor says “yes"’ in its attacks on “repressive” 
state laws that place limits on union activities. 


@ Industry says ‘no,’ 


‘and a Texas survey of union 


progress since a set of regulatory laws was passed in 1947 
appears to support the employers’ position. 


@ Unionization has doubled in the state since then— 
but the gains were in a particular fertile field. 


How much do the “repressive” laws 
that unions fight and dread hurt organ- 
izing? When other factors remain fav- 
orable, the answer is: not very much. 
That is, if Texas experiences are a fair 
guide, 

At about the same time that Con- 
gress passed the ‘laft-Hartley act, now 
under Congressional scrutiny, the ‘Texas 
legislature enacted a set of labor laws 
that union people call the toughest in 
the country. Labor leaders threw up 
their hands in despair; they predicted 
dismally that unionism had been dealt 
a serious blow in ‘Texas 

That was back in 1947. ‘Today, 
unions are still grumbling. Actually, 
they have been making marked gains 
in ‘Texas since the restrictive laws were 
added to the state statute books. 
¢ The Laws—Texas has two major laws 
that unions complain about: 

¢ A right-to-work law that outlaws 
compulsory unionism (the union shop 
along with the closed shop); bars 
the maintenance-ofsnembership con 
tract clauses; restricts the check-off of 
union dues; makes unions subject to 
certain state antitrust laws; and pro- 
hibits secondary boycotts and picketing. 

eA mass-picketing law that, in 
effect, bars more than two pickets in a 
50-ft. stretch, or more than two at a 
plant entrance. 

Unions have contended for more 
than five years that they cannot func- 
tion freely under such “repressive” con- 
ditions. 
¢ Survey—The Texas Manufacturers 
Assn. recently released its sixth annual 
survey of personnel practices and wage 
rates for Texas firms. At the urgin 
of Victor F. Grima, TMA’s industrial 
relations director, data on the union- 
ization of ‘Texas companies was also col 
lected. 

The figures are interesting. In Hous- 
ton, a sampling of 77 firms employing 
63,000 workers—about a fifth of the 
city’s work force—showed that half the 
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companies with union contracts had 
been unionized since 1946, under the 
restrictive laws. 

At the end of 1945, only 27.5% of 
the 77 companies were organized; at 
the end of 1952, 56% of them. This 
figure is in line with a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimate that Houston factory 
workers are 50% to 74% organized 
(BW —Feb.28'53,p148). 

Similar survevs in Dallas and Ft. 
Worth, but made with a_ less-broad 
sampling, showed the same general pic- 
ture of organizing successes. 
¢ Who and Where?—AIL has con- 
tracts with 56% of the unionized firms; 
CIO with 32% of them; and _ inde- 
pendent unions with the remaining 
12%. 

Most of the AFL unionists are ma- 
chinists, pipefitters, metal tradesmen, 
electricians, tcamsters, and chemical 
workers. CIO’s strength is in oil and 
stecl. ‘The independents are in metal 
fabricating and some refineries. 
¢And Why?—Whiat caused the large 


increase in unionization in Houston and 


in ‘Texas? 


irguc 


most of the other big citic 

Labor and management will 
about that long and loud whenever 
unions try to get ‘Texas laws 
changed. Labor, of course, 
that its gains would have been greater 
if “repressive” laws hadn't held them 
down; it points out that extensive or 
ganizing efforts did not begin in the 
South and Southwest until the mid 
1940s. Considering that, and the in 
dustrial growth in Texas during the 
last decade, labor's gains aren't any 
thing to brag about, according to the 
unions. 

Employers don’t see it that 
They argue that rates of unionization 
are about the same for the period be 
fore Texas passed its labor laws, and 
afterward. 
¢ Timing—Industrialization in Texas, 
and particularly in the Houston area, 
has increased by leaps and bounds in 
recent years. Many plants with union 
contracts have expanded greatly. Com 
panics with firmly established union 
contracts in the North have opened 
plants in Texas, and accepted unions 
as a matter of course. All this without 
question has helped to boost unioniza- 
tion. Considering these obvious facts, 
the TMA survey seems to reafirm a 
truism from the union bible: Unions 
can make plenty of gains, regardless of 
labor restraints, as long as they are do 
ing their picking in a fertile industrial 
ficld. 

What scems to concern the 
is this question: What will 
when the fields are less fertile? 


labor 


contends 


Way. 


unions 
happen 


How Much State Control of Labor? 


Congress is moving toward putting the states deeper 
into the labor field—reversing a trend in lawmaking. 


Interest in state labor laws is perking 
up. There is talk in Washington of 
reversing the trend of the past 20 
years by limiting federal control of 
labor problems. ‘This is important for 
management and unions alike because 
of the crazy-quilt patchwork of state 
labor laws in manv states, and the 
absence of laws in others. 
¢ No Pattern—Most of the important 
state labor legislation has gone into 
the state statute books since the Re- 
publican Congressional election victory 
in 1946. But because of conflict with 
the Taft-Hartley act, a great many of 


the state laws have been nullified. 

The Supreme Court, for example, 
set aside a Michigan law requiring a 
vote of employees before a strike can 
be legal, and it outlawed a Wisconsin 
rule requiring arbitration of utility 
disputes. 

In Missouri and Florida, state ofh 
cials have noted those decisions and 
have put their own laws on the shelf 
for the time being. 
¢ Budging—Now there is a strong move 
in Congress to put life into existing 
state laws and to stimulate more states 
to get deeper into the labor field. It 
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Permanently Piped Rockwood 'T-Head system discharges WaterFOG spray on LP tanks. 


The mist that keeps the town fed 


Three 30,000-gallon tanks of liquid pee 
troleum gas lie beneath that cloud-like 
mist above. Should fire break out, this gas 
could not be fed to homes and plants 
throughout the city. Result? A critical 
fuel shortage. The gas is used to supple- 
ment the normal gas supply at daily peak 
periods, such as mealtime. 

Thanks to Rockwood, a WaterFOG 


Rockwood FogFO 

— FogFOAM is the result of combining water with 
a special Rockwood FOAM liquid. It seals off 
oxygen. 


spray stands ready to choke off such dis 
aster. In case of fire, millions of heat- 
absorbent WaterFOG spray particles 
swiftly blanket the tanks causing a rapid 
drop of temperature below ignition point, 
Structural collapse is thus prevented and 
a cooling barrier is set up between the 
tanks and the surrounding area. 
Rockwood WaterFOG T-head systems 


A Reckweed Sprinkler System protects this Boys 
Club Auditorium against fire. (Note ingenious ceil- 
ing installation. Makes Sprinkler System incon- 
spicuous. ) 


are but one of many types of Rockwood 
fire fighting eyuipment in which Rock- 
wood engineers water to cut fire losses. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... 
to Cut Fire Losses 


‘SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


¢------- 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, ‘15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 


Company. . 
Street 





Revolvator Go-Getter — telescopic straddle 
type lift truck — a bear for work in crowded 
areas, narrow aisles. Fully automatic — ex- 
traordinarily maneuverable 200° turning are 
—2500 Ib. capacity—very slight operator 
training necessary. Write for full details of 
this and many other models. 


See us at Materials Handling Exposition, Booth 724 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 TONNELE AVENUE © NORTH BERGEN, N. 6, 


CURTA Bantam 


“Magic Brain” Calculator 


shows up in two proposed amendments 
to Taft-Hartley. One is the Goldwater- 
Lucas bill, which would permit states 
to regulate picketing and strikes, re- 
gardless of any conflict with ‘Taft- 
Hartley. The federal law already gives 
precedence to 13 state laws (12 enacted 
since 1947) forbidding any form of 
compulsory union membership. 

The other is the Smith bill to remove 
from the area of interstate commerce— 
and thus subject to state laws rather 
than ‘Taft-Hartley—all small businesses 
employing less than 10 workers, all 
local public utilities and local con- 
struction projects, and all businesses 


doing only a small amount of business 
in interstate Commerce This bill 
would climinate about 40% of the 
work now done by the National Labor 
Relations Board. About onc-fifth of 
all cases handled by NLRB involve em 
ployers of less than 10 and an equal 
number involve firms with little or 
any real place in interstate commerce. 
¢ Overruled—Another bill in this di 
rection, with support from NLRB it 
self, is the Ives bill. ‘This would permit 
NLRB to cede jurisdiction over local 
enterprises, like taxicabs and_ retail 
stores, to state labor which 
operate in 11 states. 


boards, 
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NLRB has not been able to do this 
under Taft-Hartley because it is per- 
initted only where a state has a law 
consistent with Taft-Hartley—and no 
state has such a law. 

Where states have laws that set up 
labor boards to handle unfair labor 
practices, the laws are baby Wagner 
acts—more favorable to unions than 
the Taft-Hartley act. 
¢ Union Drive—While Congress ap- 
pears to be moving toward giving states 
the right to enact labor laws as they 
see, fit, labor is calling on Congress to 
take away from states the right to for- 
bid compulsory union membership. 
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To Stop Job Bias... 


... amend Taft-Hartley. 
That's Sen. Ives’ proposal for 
a new approach to an old 
problem. 


One of the most controversial issues 
in Democratic Congresses during the 
past two decades—fair-employment 
practices legislation—cropped up again 
on Capitol Hill this week. Sen. Irving 
M. Ives, New York liberal Republican, 
called on Congress to amend the Taft- 
Hartley act to bar job bias because of 
race, creed, or color. 

Ives claimed strong bipartisan sup- 
port for the proposal, including all 
but two members of the Senate Labor 
Committee—Sen. Robert ‘Taft, the 
Senate Republican leader, who is per 
sonally opposed to federal civil-nghts 
compulsion, and Sen. Lister Hill, Ala- 
bama Democrat and the only south- 
erner on the Senate committee. 
«New Approach—Sen. Ives’ antici- 
pated 11 to 2 backing for this new 
approach to an FEP law is enough to 
bring it out on the Senate floor—unless 
the Administration, which — shares 
‘Taft’s views against compulsion, can 
find a way to bottle it up. 

If the proposal does reach the floor, 
the already complex task of amending 
!-H may be complicated even more. 
Congress may run into further delays 
in its drive to quit work in July. 

An FEP proposal in any guise is 
bound to be hotly opposed by Southern 
Democrats. Even their interest in 
broadening states’ rights in the field of 
labor legislation wouldn’t prevent a 
filibuster against an enforceable federal 
law to compel equal job rights for 
Negroes. 
¢ Airtight—The Ives proposal is aimed 
at putting such a law into effect. It 
would: 

¢ Bar employers from discriminat- 
ing in employment in anv way because 
of an employee's, or prospective em- 
plovee’s, race, creed, or color. Bias 
would be an unfair labor practice; an 
employer could be taken into court. 

¢ Bar unions from refusing to 
allow any minority group member equal 
status because of race, color, or creed. 
Any union discriminating in member- 
ship would be denied the coverage—and 
protection—of the ‘Taft-Hartley law. 
¢ Liberal—The proposed antidiscrimi- 
nation amendment to ‘I-H is the latest 
development in a long fight by Ives, 
one of the leaders of the liberal Repub- 
lican bloc in Congress, to get a ban 
on bias into federal statute books. Ives 
also led the fight for New York's 
pioneering antidiscrimination law be 
fore entering the Senate. 





THE WIRE ROPE 
DIDN'T BREAK 


but the fittings did, because they 
weren't strong enough for their job. 
Result: needless accidents, lost time, 
higher insurance rates, wrecked 
equipment. 

Easy to avoid this. Specify drop 
forged LAUGHLIN fittings for all wire 
rope and chain attachments. On 
original equipment, for replacement 
and repair, Laughlin fittings are the 
accepted standard for engineered 
quality. 

Catalog No. 150 lists 1500 types 
and sizes, with recommendations for 
safest use. There is a man in your 
business who needs it at his elbow. 
Ask your local industrial distributor 
to give him a copy, or send us his 
name today and we'll mail it at 


| a 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
217 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 





HEATMAKERS 


For 


INDUSTRY & HOME 


JOHN ZINK COMPANY 
4401 S. Peoria Tulsa, Okla. 








INDUSTRIAL BINDERS 

Rugged, Easy to Use! 4 
. : iota | 
Safeguard Vital 
Business Records 


© Meter readings 


Flexible Leather Cover 
Center Locking Post 
Aluminum Cover b 
Closed Angle Back 
Federbush Industrial Binders, with 
covers of bakelite, aluminum, ~ 
leather, protect your vital records 
at the int of greatest danger — pT ge ty 
when sey are out of your office! e . 9 
Individuel sheets may be quickly * !*surance or 
inserted or removed—yet locked in installment 
to prevent loss or tampering. Rug- collections 
ged, lightweight construction. Cus- ¢ Delivery 
tom made to your specifications receipts 
Send sample of your present bind- « Transportation 
er for prompt estimate tog records 


FREE —Get complete information on all Federbush 
industrial Binders. Write for free brochure “B”’ 


THE FEDERBUSH C0., 91 7th AVE.,W.Y.II,4.Y.= 





ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES —STURDILY BUILT 
SELF-CONTAINED — LOW OPERATING COST 
For metalworking industries drawing, forming, blank- 

manny . ehing, © » de out, Alee 
pavder metallurgy, plostics, rubber leminating, ond 
other wees. Hobbing Presses up to 2. tone 


We blend chemicals and 
fibres to produce special 
materials. 


NEED 
EXTRAS 


IN A 
MATERIAL ? Prtrepetagebantinn 


MAP 
FILE 


/ ae | Easiest way to file 
i Ba and find maps, 
blue prints, trac- 
ings. Metal cabi- 
net file with lock- 
ing doors. 112 
tilting tubes han- 
die 60” prints. 
Tubes are indexed 

for quick location. 

PATENT No. 

1610368 — Other 

Patents Pending 

Write today for 

illustrated folder 





SCOTT-RICE CO, 610 S Main, Tulsa 3, Okla 
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lt Costs Too Much 


Workers over 40 must 
face the fact that pension 
plans are reducing their 
chances of getting new jobs. 


When pension plans first began 
spreading through mass-production in- 
dustrics in 1949, a lot of observers were 
wary of the effect they would have on 
the mobility of older workers (BW— 
Nov.5'49,p72). They thought pensions 
would a it too costly to hire workers 
over 40 or 45 and expected many em- 
ployers to set strict maximum limits on 
the age of new employees. 

After four years of pensions, they 
seem to have been right. The prospect 
of pensions may be a blessing for young 
workers, but it has become a big ob- 
stacle to older workers looking for 
new jobs. That’s the conclusion of a 
survey made recently by Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
¢ Borne Out—It’s an old story that once 
a worker passes 40, his chances of re- 
locating are greatly reduced. But pen- 
sions have made the problem even 
more difficult. The trouble is that it 
costs companies around four times as 
much on the average in pension contri- 
butions for a man they hire at age 50 
as for a 25-year-old, assuming each will 
retire at 65 with the same benefits. 

Furthermore, since insurance losses 
increase with age, companies try to 
keep the average age of their work force 
down in order to cut group benefit 
premiums. As a result, employment 
agencies around the country report 
considerable reluctance on the part of 
companies with pension ard welfare 
plans to hire older workers now. 
¢ Inevitable—A New York State Em- 
ployment Service official says that ef- 
forts of companies to cut pension costs 
this way produce “one of the realistic 
problems that older people must face.” 
He finds that in industries that have no 
pensions, it is considerably easier to 
place workers over 40. 

The Forty Plus Club, an organization 
that attempts to find jobs for older 
executive and professional workers, has 
encountered similar difficultics. Com- 
panies with pension plans—that gener- 
ally means the bigger ones—often have 
flat rules against hiring people Who 
are over 45, 

Employment agencies say some firms 
will hire over-age workers if they will 
waive pensions and welfare benefits. 
An alternative has been to hire these 
people on a year-to-year contract basis 
that rules out retirement benefits. 
¢ Inclusive—Proponents of industry- 
wide and areawide retirement programs 
maintain that they would reduce much 


of the discrimination against older em- 
ployees—within a single industry or 
area. But that doesn’t seem to offer 
any kind of over-all solution. 

But labor supply and demand still 
seems to be the determining factor in 
setting age bars. In St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, the local employment office says 
that last year almost no company would 
touch men over 45 or women over 35. 
But defense expansion in the area has 
boosted demand for labor. Now, the 
office reports, many concerns are will- 
ing to take men up to 55 and women 
to 50, if they are skilled. But com 
panies with pension plans are still the 
exception. 


Raise Pattern? 

New increases seem to be 
in the 3 ¢-7 ¢-an-hour range. 
That's way under United Steel- 
workers’ demands. 


United Steelworkers (CIO) negotia- 
tors are aiming at an average 16¢ hourly 
raise in basic stecl this year (BW—May 
2’53,p148). But if settlements in other 
industries indicate a trend, USW will 
have to bargain long and hard to get 
anything like that much. Where raises 
have been negotiated this year, they've 
generally been about half what USW 
wants, or less. 
¢ A Pattern?—If a pattern is develop- 
ing, it appears to be in a range of about 
34¢ to 7¢ an hour. The most recent 
indications of a trend are the settle- 
ments in the telephone industry. 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. led 
off when it signed new contracts with 
two of its major unions—CIO’s Com 
munications Workers of America and 
the Telephone Workers Union of New 
Jersey, an independent—for raises of $2 
and $3 a weck, or about 5¢ to 74¢ an 
hour. 

Under the New Jersey Bell settle 
ment, workers who are paid less than 
$75 a week get the $2 raise; thos 
earning $75 or more get a $3 in 
crease. In addition, employees’ pay will 
be adjusted upward in many instances 
by a revision in the company’s progres- 
sion schedule, which regulates advance- 
ment from lowest to highest pay rates 
New Jersey Bell agreed to shorten the 
time required to reach the maximum by 
six months—to four years. 

The settlement ended a_ five-week 
strike of 7,000 maintenance and ac- 
counting employees represented by the 
independent union (BW —Apr.25’53, 
p170). The union first sought raises of 
$7 and $8 a week, later dropped its de- 
mand to $4 and $5, then accepted the 
$2 and $3 offered by the company be- 
fore the walkout started. 
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¢ Other Signs—Bell System spokesmen 
denied that a national pattern was de- 
veloping in the telephone industry, but 
other wage agreements last week and 
this hewed to the New Jersey Bell lines. 

CWA and the New York company 
signed for $2 and $3 raises for 1,375 
laboratory workers. Ohio Bell agreed 
to raise the pay of 17,000 employees 
by the same amounts. And Western 
Electric Co. and CWA signed new 
contracts this week covering 16,500 


Vv 


workers in 43 states, giving a basic 5¢ 
increase and reducing the Pay-progres. 
sion time from six to five and one-half 
years; the progression speed-up will 
bring pay raises of up to 13¢ an hour 
for some employees. 

Despite the “pattern” denials, some 
300,000 Bell System employees na- 
tionally are expected to follow the ini- 
tial $2-$3 settlements with demands for 
similar terms when present contracts 
expire. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





N ow that the United Steelwork- 

ers wage policy committee has 
met, endorsed a pay increase de- 
mand, and dispersed to the mill 
towns to talk up the issue, the long 
ritual of steel wage bargaining is 
well under way. As has been true 
so often before, it will again this 
year be the most important wage 
bargain made by U.S. industry, set- 
ting a pattern that will be felt, if 
not accepted, by thousands of e1- 
ployers. 

Hence the importance of the 
outcome can hardly be exaggerated. 
Nor does that importance need any 
particular emphasis to a business 
community that has had long ex- 
perience with the bellwether effect 
of a new wage rate in steel. 

Nevertheless, there is something 
about stecl bargaining in 1953 
that can make it of even greater 
import and of longer-run conse- 
quence than such bargaining in the 
past. It can represent a decisive 
shift in the base, and therefore the 
calculation, of union labor’s wage 
claims. 


Fixe WELL OVER a decade, the cen- 
‘tral determinant of wage adjust- 
ments has been the rising price level 
reflected by the cost of living. This 
has influenced, in broad terms, the 
magnitude of bargaining demands 
and the ultimate settlement point. 
The mounting cost of living has 
been the prime mover of wage rates. 

But now the cost of living is be- 
low what it was when the last wage 
contract was signed in steel. ‘Then, 
last July, it stood at 190.8 or, using 
the new BLS index, at 114.1. The 
current figure is 189.9 or, on the 
new basis, 113.6. The steclworkers 
are the first of the big, industry- 
spanning unions having to press 
wage demands in the price trough. 

This does not mean at all that 





Steel Bargaining for Everybody 


the wage demands will be moder- 
ated or sought less insistently. It 
does mean, however, that the steel 
union will be looking for a new 
prime mover. And it surely means 
that if one is found, it will be 
widely adopted by other unions. 

Recall how, before the cost of 
living came front and center, the 
climination of substandard wages 
was labor’s economic rationale. 
That prevailed through most of the 
thirties and survives as a lively topic 
even now in such industrics as tex- 
tiles and the service trades. Early 
in the forties, however, most unions 
made the transition to the cost of 
living, and it was made with very 
little clashing of gears and little 
real employer opposition. 


| tr WOULD APPEAR that another 
such transition is now imminent. 
Profits or productivity, or some 
combination of the two, or maybe 
even something still obscure is most 
likely to be the new rationale. 

I'he stecl negotiations should see 
it developed and tested. And what 
it means for employers generally is 
a period of trial and debate until 
some tacit understanding is again 
reached on what should be the new 
formula for the wage calculation. 

This time, the signs suggest that 
the transition will not be quite so 
easy as the one that saw the cost 
of living raised ‘to its preeminence. 
The economic realities that make 
it obsolete have the effect of mak- 
ing employers more concerned 
about contracting for wage in- 
creases that may tie them to high 
cost levels in a period when they 
will want to trim operations down. 

Whatever labor offers as a sub- 
stitute for the cost of living will be 
challenged, and seriowly chal- 
lenged, by an industry uncertain of 
the business outlook. 
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by 
Poor Communication? 


The purpose of any business 
form system is to increase 
speed of operation. Such 
controls are of little value if 
business forms and copies 
are anchored in the originat- 
ing office until routine deliv. 
ery moves them. 


New in methods 
and procedures is the 
‘Instan-Form’ 
Telescriber 
which provides: 


1. Instant contact with all 
departments 


2. Automatic delivery of 
business forms 


3. “Copies” written simul- 
taneously at all receiving 
points 
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4. An “original” form in 
each department 


For details 
write Dept. M-35 


TelAutograpli 


CORPORATION 


16 W. 6lst Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
*Trade-Mark 
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ANT a quick answer to towel 

waste? Install Nibroc—largest 
selling paper towel for industrial 
and institutional use. Nibroc’s bet- 
ter quality — plus superior absorb- 
ency, strength and softness — means 
fewer towels used. Cabinets hold 
more towels; there is less servicing. 
Towel costs topple. Multifold or 
singlefold, white or natural. 


NEW-NIBROC 
TOILET TISSUE ! 
Se” 
For industrial and institutional use. 
White and natural. Same uniform, 
dependable quality as Nibroc Tow- 
els. Your distributor has prices and 
samples, or write Dept. NE-5, Boston. 


ROWN 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 





4 CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
General Sales Offices: 

150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 

Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, Quebec 
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Security Rules .. . 


... can snag union-man- 
agement relations, even when 
both agree such measures are 
necessary. 


Enforcement of security regulations 
can cause friction between an employer 
and his employees—even though they 
agree on the need for security measures. 
The everyday workings of security rules 
—which may involve disciplinary action 
by a company—often pose union-man- 
agement problems. They are another 
source of grievance. 

‘Two unfair-labor-practice cases before 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
recent weeks point that up. Although 
NLRB’s_ general counsel dismissed 
charges in both cases, for lack of evi- 
dence that the ‘Taft-Hartley law had 
been violated, the cases show the im- 
pact security regulations are having on 
labor-management relations. 
¢ Tipoff—Both involved atomic energy 
projects. Although NLRB released the 
decisions, as guidance on its policies, 
the board withheld the identity of the 
companies, unions, and employees in- 
volved. 

In one case, a union filed an unfair 
labor-practice charge against a company 
engaged in atomic research. The dis 
pute arose when an employee violated 
security regulations by telephoning an- 
other laboratory worker to warn him 
that a security check was about to be 
made at his post, to look for govern- 
ment property believed to have been 
stolen. 

‘The employee was given a hearing in 
the laboratory security director’s office. 
Two days later, he was suspende:l for 
violating security rules. 

The employee's union protested. It 
claimed the company violated ‘T-H_ by 
denying the union the right to be pres- 
cnt—on behalf of a member—at the in- 
quiry. ‘The NLRB general counsel 
agreed that the union must be permitted 
to attend an ordinary grievance hearing, 
but ruled that an inquiry into a breach 
of security rules is not a grievance mect- 
ing; the emplover does not have to per- 
mit the union to sit in on it, he decided. 

In the case before him, the company 
sroposed to permit the union to attend 
ies security interviews with em 
plovees if disciplinary action is planned. 
¢ Transfer—In the second case, an in 
dividual emplovee charged a subcon 
tractor on an Atomic Energy Commis 
sion project fired him because he re- 
fused to sign a petition protesting the 
passage of a bill before a state legisla- 
ture. 

The general counsel threw the charge 
cut, upholding the emplover’s conten 


tion that the man was actually fired for 
refusing to accept a job transfer. The 
AEC work area in which the man was 
employed was restricted to employees 
with a high security clearance; the com 
plaining worker couldn't get the neces- 
sary clearance, so the company reas- 
signed him to a job outside the area. 

The general counsel held there was 
no evidence to prove the dismissal was 
connected in any way with the petition 
circulated by the employer. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Paul M. Herzog, chairman of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board since 
1945, will leave NLRB on June 30, 
at the end of the fiscal year. Herzog 
said in a letter of resignation to Presi 
dent Eisenhower that he will leave “to 
carry out a plan long known to Presi 
dent ‘Truman and to you.” — Eisen 
hower accepted the resignation with ap 
preciation for “a difficult job [per 
formed] ably and well.” 
. 
Annual wage is provided in two more 
five-year contracts signed by St. Louis 
Local 688 of AFL’s teamsters—with 
Crown Cork, covering 160 of 200 em 
ployees, and with A. J. Childs Co., 
covering all on its seniority list on Aug 
1, 1952. The pacts, guaranteeing 2,000 
hours of work annually, are patterned 
after earlier Local 688 contracts with 
Brown Shoe Co. and Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Co. (BW—Apr.11°53,p162 
* 


A settlement in a 207-day strike of 900 
CIO auto workers at Modine Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis., gives hourly paid em 
ployees a 7¢ raise and ups the guar- 
anteed piece rate 25¢. 

s 
Wage boosts of 84¢ for men, 4¢ for 
women, averted a strike by Al’'L’s Can- 
ning & Pickle Workers against H. J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburgh. The company 
also is giving employees 6¢ in fringe in- 
creases. 

» 
An NLRB victory by the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers (UE) at International 
Harvester’s Rock Island (Ill) plant— 
over an independent, 21,163 to 1,302— 
has continued an unbroken series of 
successes by the leftwing FI.}W over 
rightwing challengers in the I-H chain. 

* 
“We're not disturbed,” said Walter 
Reuther, president of CIO’s auto union 
last week, after the union took a 1¢ pay 
cut under its cost-of-living “escalator” 
contracts. He added that the union will 
“live up to” its pacts that run to mid 
1955 (BW—Apr.25’53,p166). At the 
same time, the union wants Gencral 
Motors and other companies to agre¢ 
to “voluntary” contract changes. 
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The YH-21" Work Horse” man- 
ufactured by Piasecki Helicopter 
Corporation, Morton, Pa., is the 
largest helicopter used by U.S. 
Military Forces. 


Tension -torsion strap assembly 
consists of 25 stainless steel 
Straps separated by spacers. It is 
connected with rotor blade and 
rotor bub by stainless steel pins. 


—— 











REPUBLIC METALLURGICAL SERVICE 


Helps Eliminate 
a Thrust Bearing Problem 


Simpler mechanism ... less weight... reduced friction . . . longer 
life! These are advantages of the stainless steel tension-torsion 
strap assembly recently designed by Piasecki Helicopter Corpo- 
ration engineers for the Air Force H-21 “Work Horse”— with 
the assistance of a Republic field metallurgist in determining the 
physical properties of the required ENDURO Stainless Steel 


The strap assembly carries the centrifugal force generated by the 
revolving blades yet allows changes in pitch. Because of the new 
stainless steel strap, thrust bearings have been eliminated and the 
assembly lightened. Friction has been reduced, making it easier 
to change the pitch of the blades. 


Thus Republic metallurgical service—and ENDURO Stainless Steel 
—help add maneuverability and stamina to the mighty Piasecki 
“Work Horse”. 

Are you studying new applications, product developments and 
processes in which the high physical—and chemical—properties 
of ENDURO Stainless Steel will be valuable? This same competent 
Republic metallurgical service is available to you now. It is 
confidential and without obligation. Just write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO ) ; 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.Y. é 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels — Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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MANIPULET 


this new device handles 
pieces in less space oar 


lower capital investment 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Before carrying out any legal change in your marital status, you 
MAY 9, 1953 would be wise to take stock of just what it involves. 


At best, the changing of a marriage relationship in any way is a 
tricky business, loaded with pitfalls. Unless you take due care, it can have 
a profound and lasting effect on your life—legally, financially, socially. 
If you can’t effect a reconciliation, here’s a sample of what you can expect: 





A BUSINESS WEEK The law recognizes only three methods of changing a marital relation- 
ship—separation, annulment, and divorce. You do not necessarily have a 
choice. Circumstances of the marriage itself, religious considerations, 
custody of any children, and financial factors will determine what course 
you can or should take. These essential legal differences have a strong 
bearing, too: 


¢ Separation. You can be legally separated with or without a court decree. 
Either way, the marriage continues to exist, so that you can’t remarry. 
But the right of cohabitation is destroyed. 


If the separation is by a court decree, it will usually give the wife the 
right to alimony. And the survivor will usually share in the other’s estate 
upon his death. If the separation is by private agreement, the two parties 
may include in a contract, of course, provision for alimony and rights in 
each other’s estate. 


SERVICE 


¢ Annulment. This is a court ruling that no valid marriage ever existed. 
In most states, a wife is not entitled to alimony, since there was no marriage. 
(There are exceptions—notably New York State.) 

* Divorce. This is a court ruling that a valid marriage did exist, but is 
terminated after a specific date. In a proper case, a wife is entitled to 
alimony. Upon the wife’s remarriage, alimony to her ceases. 

Often divorce decrees are made “interlocutory”—they do not become 
final until a period of time, ranging from a month to a year, has passed. 
The purpose: to promote the possibility of reconciliation between the 
parties, and to prevent hasty remarriage. 





Divorce and annulment have certain effects in common. For example: 
In both cases, neither party has the right to share in the proceeds of the 
estate of the other. Nor can he administer it in the event of the other’s 
death without appointing an executor. Also, in both cases, both parties are 
free to remarry after a final decree. 


Grounds for annulment and separation decrees are broad in all states. 
For separation, they usually include desertion, cruelty, nonsupport, habitual 
drunkenness, and several other causes of domestic strife. Grounds for annul- 
ment include fraud, youth of either or both parties at time of marriage, 
prior existing marriage, insanity, close blood relationship, impotency. 


Grounds for divorce are much more varied from state to state. They 
range all the way from the single ground of adultery in New York to the 
26 separate grounds recognized in Utah. (Among the latter: violent 
temper, extreme mental cruelty, habitual drunkenness.) 


Many people get their fingers burned when they shop around for a 
PAGE 183 state where they can get a “quickie” divorce on grounds that fit their par- 
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ticular situations. It’s always advisable to get good legal advice as to 
whether or not a divorce a person plans to get elsewhere is likely to be a 
valid decree in his home state. 


Otherwise, if it’s invalid and he remarries, he might even be legally 
prosecuted for bigamy. It has happened. (This situation is called “holy 
deadlock.”) At the very least, an invalid divorce can have serious con- 
sequences on his property rights, subsequent marriage—and particularly 
on the property rights and status of any children of that marriage. 


Note this also: The husband can deduct alimony payments from his 
federal income tax only after a decree of separation or divorce has 
been granted by a qualified court. Alimony under these decrees is taxable 
income to the wife. The wife, however, does not have to pay tax on alimony 
paid under a private separation agreement or an annulment decree. 


To insure the deduction for the husband, any private agreement made 
before the divorce setting forth alimony payments should be made part of 
the decree. The husband cannot deduct a voluntary payment over what he 
is required to pay. Nor can he deduct alimony paid as the result of an 


annulment decree. 
od 


A husband can’t count on a lump-sum settlement saving him tax 
money, either. It is not deductible, nor is it income to the wife—unless it is 
to be paid in installments over a period of more than 10 years. Likewise, 
payments for support of minor children are also nondeductible. 


Out-of-towners are getting a chance again this year to hear New 
York’s Metropolitan opera. If it’s coming to your city, you had better move 
fast to get tickets. They’re selling better than during past spring tours. 


You will hear and see opera almost exactly as it is presented in New 
York. Some 300 regulars attached to the opera are on the tour. That includes 
92 musicians, four regular conductors, nine assistant conductors, 78 chorus 
members, 22 women and 34 men solois‘s. 


In addition, the company is taking all the scenery for the 17 operas it 
is staging in 16 cities. 

& 

The opera is in Dallas this weekend. It will be in Houston May 11-12, 
Oklahoma City on May 13, Des Moines May 14, Minneapolis May 15-17, 
Bloomington, Ind., May 18-19, Lafayette, Ind., May 20, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 21, Montreal May 22-24, Toronto May 25-30. 


If you’re particularly fond of opera, you may want a new album just 
released by Columbia Records, Inc. This is a Metropolitan Opera production 
of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, featuring an all-American cast. 
Columbia claims this to be the first complete recording of the work made 
in the U.S. 

m 

Station wagons continue to get more popular. First-quarter production 
was a record 78,449—a full 100% over the same period last year. This is at 
an annual rate of 5.2% of U.S. car assembly. 


As a result of this upsurge, watch for new entries into the field by 
next year. First addition is International Harvester, coming back in the 
station-wagon market after an 11-year absence with the all-metal Travelall. 
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Roller skate wheels, made of 
U.S. Rubber’s Enrup;’ 
just keep rolling along... indefinitely 


. JZ 





T’S ALMOST impossible to wear out these roller 
skate wheels*— made by “U.S.” of Enrup, a 
“U.S.”-developed plastic. Skates with these “ever- 
lasting” wheels are worn by professionals and are 
used by amateurs in leading rinks throughout the 
country. 
*Available 
through Fo-mac 


Enterprises, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


7) 


Enrup is extremely versatile. In the hands of “U.S. 
engineers, it can be made into a product that is as 
flexible as soft rubber, or as rigid as hard rubber. 
“U.S.” can punch, sand, saw, nail, bolt, mold and 
Roller skate wheels manufactured by “U.S.” from machine this great plastic. When you need a quality 


Enrup last far longer than wooden or metal wheels. product that must defy wear, Enrup may well be 


They also grip the floor more safely, reduce the dan- The 96 “TT © Dieter; 
° s - j - ? - ‘ eo > . ale ( — 
ger of slipping during intricate turns, spins and jumps. your answer. The 25 “U.S.” District Sales Offices, 


pyepngwpsep 97 


each staffed with engineers, can give you quick serv- 


“U.S.” Research perfects it ice. Or write to address below. 
“U.S.” Production builds it 
U.S. Industry depends on it 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION « ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints + Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Molded and Extruded Rubber and Miastic 
Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Grinding Wheels + Packings « Tapes « Conductive Rubber « Adhesives + Roll Coverings « Mate and Matting 








SOTO HOME Se SL RRR 


A Business Thrives on Germs 


Chemist Sol Boyk (left) was brim- 
ming with confidence when he walked 
into the New York offices of Schief- 
felin & Co. one day five years ago. On 
leave from the staff of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Dr. Boyk had just formed a new 
company in Toledo—Ottawa Chemical 
Co.—and he was out to get orders. But 
he had no idea what he wanted to make. 

“How would you like to make Benz- 
estrol,” Schieffelin officials asked Boyk. 

“Fine,” said Boyk. 

“Ever hear of it?” 

“No,” answered Boyk, “but give me 
an order and I'll make it.” 

Schieffelin had been having trouble 
finding a reliable producer for its Benz- 
estrol—a highly efficient synthetic fe- 
male hormone on which it holds the 
world patents. That day Schieffelin got 
a producer—and Ottawa got its first 
order, for $10,000. ‘The tiny, obscure 
company, put together with a_ shoe- 
string capital of $65,000, set out in the 
female hormone business. 
¢ Recovery—loday Ottawa is becom- 
ing anything but obscure. It has passed 
through two near-fatal crises, but now 
the way seems clear to a very bright 
future, with gross sales this year ex- 
pected to touch $1-million. 

Ottawa is today the world’s only 
producer of Benzestrol. More sig- 
nificant, it is the only U.S. producer 
of an increasingly important chemical 
concoction with the jaw-breaking name 
parachlorometaxylenol—a_ —_germ-killing 
additive better known as PCMX. In 


fact, Ottawa’s only big problems right — 


now are expansion ones, It is revamp- 
ing its production facilities to boost its 
weckly output of PCMX from 500 Ib. 
to 1,500 lb. by this month. 
eA Near Miss—Despite today’s rosy 
outlook, Ottawa—named after the Ot- 
tawa Indians who inhabited the ‘Toledo 
section of Ohio—twice came within a 
dime of folding. When Schieffelin 
handed Bovk the first order for Benzes 
trol, it also turned over its process for 
making the hormone. Boyk took it 
from there and developed his own 
process 

At first everything went smoothly. 
Then suddenly and mysteriously the 
process started to produce an entirely 
different compound, something neither 
Dr. Bovk nor his assistants could 
identify. ‘They checked and rechecked 
every step in the process. They were 
using the same raw materials as ever, 
putting them together the same way 
under the same conditions, but the re 
sults were absolutely useless. Between 
the fall of 1948 and spring, 1949, each 
batch, representing about $5,000 in ma 
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terials, time, and labor, had to be 
poured down the drain 

e Last-Ditch—Finally in March, 1949, 
with just enough money left for one 
final batch, Dr. Boyk found the key 
trouble, and Benzestrol began to come 
out as perfectly as ever, and has ever 
since. 

Ottawa sells the produ t to Schicffe 
lin for $28 an ounce. By the time it is 
made into pills, distributed all over the 
world, it represents a compound that 
would be worth $30,000 a Ib. retail. 
¢ Waming—After that harrowing ex 
perience with Benzestrol, Ottawa de 
cided it had better broaden its base. 
Boyk had heard that the R. T. French 
Co., in Rochester, N. Y., could use 
100,000 Ib. of PCMX. 

For years the white, odorless, crys 
talline substance, useless by itself, had 
been one of the most important 
germicides in Europe. ‘To American 
manufacturers of soap, cosmetics, phar- 
maccutical, and allied products, PCMX, 
which is 50 times as potent as carbolic 
acid in killing germs yet is completely 
nontoxic, had all the properties needed 
for adapting it to their host of antisep 
tics, fungicides, deodorants, and de 
tergents except one: No one in this 
country had been able to invent a 
process to produce high-quality PCMX 
in quantity at low cost 
¢ Stepped In—In 1950 Ottawa’s direc- 
tor, Dr. Bovk, changed that picture. 
He perfected such a proc: ind in two 
weeks Ottawa produced a 10-Ib. sample 
that passed every test. 

There was just one drawback: 
French’s buver was in England and 
was dollar short. So Ottawa, unable 
to do business with the English com 
pany, stuck its PCMX process on the 
shelf and went back to work on other 
synthetic hormones 
¢ Foiled Again—One of these, which 
looked like a sure winner at first, brought 
Ottawa to its second crisis, which nearly 
proved fatal. 

There was a brisk demand at the time 
for a chemical called diethylstilbestrol, 
used to make pills that e inserted 
in the necks of chicken produce 
capons Ottawa devel its own 
process to make the chen | and build 
up an inventory of 40,01 ms with 
out the rest of the chen il industry 
getting wind of it. 
¢ False Report—A few days before Ot- 
tawa was to announce it pplv, how 
ever, a nationally syndicated newspaper 
columnist reported that capons thus 
created had a sterilizing t on men 
who ate them 

I'he report later proved fal But it 
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BiH 
ATIONAL 
MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


EXPOSITION 


See the largest and most comprehensive array of 
materials handling equipment ever assembled in 
one place and at one time! More than 250 com- 
panies will present and demonstrate six acres of 
machines, supplies and services that are today’s 
pacemakers for cost reduction and operating 
efficiency. 


Top experts will examine new developments in 
materials handling techniques at conference ses- 
sions concurrent with the show. 


For information, address 
Clapp & Poliak, Exposition Management, 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17 








A Vigilant Organization 
to handle all your 


TESTING REQUIREMENTS 


X-Ray Inc.—one of America’s leading 
consultants and engineers for establishing 
quality control over all types of material— 
invites a discussion with you of your test- 
ing problems, or samples and dato for 
specific tests, such as spectrographic, 
x-ray, photomicrographic, radium or co- 
balt radiography. We have served leading 
American industries and U. S. Gov't. 
Agencies for many years, operate inter- 
nationally. Consulting staff has men of 
international reputation. Quick service, 
impartial, accurate reports. 


X-RAY INCORPORATED 


13931 OAKLAND, DEPT. 16 
HIGHLAND PARK 3, MICHIGAN 


Telephone TOwnsend 9-5400 


Priced Low to replace gasoline power 


She : SC, 


+ mass produc- 
tion price. Model 17 fits same space as 
“gas” engine it replaces. Compact for 
portability, Operates on 1 gallon fuel 
oil per hour, Write for details. 


Custom built precision . . 


SHEPPARD DIESELS © HANOVER, PA. 


MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don't buy the 
headaches of procure 
ment,maintenance, tied 
up capital You don't buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countiess contu- 
shons of truck ownership. 

Yet you always have 8 

clean truck, your sue, 

with your name ° 

everything supplied but 

the driver! 


BUY=- 
| =YeRy= 


YOUR TRUCKS 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, KLINOIS 


Members im prrimeipal cities 
ReLEASE 
inve 
capital! 
Send for bulletin B-4 
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knocked the dicthylstilbestrol market 
for a loop and left Ottawa holding the 
bag. The company unloaded its entire 
inventory and supplies to another 
producer and once again faced the pros- 
pect of going out of business. 

¢One More Chance—Dr. Boyk de- 
cided to take just one more fling. He 
borrowed $5,000, sold another $5,000 
in stock, adding a sixth stockholder to 
the five personal friends he had origi- 
nally sold $500 shares of stock to. Then 
he went to work on PCMX, using the 
process he had invented and patented. 

That decision proved to be as wise as 
his decision to aes a successful aca- 
demic life for the commercial world. 
Since 1950, Ottawa has turned out in- 
creasingly large quantities of high-grade 
PCMX, now being used by manufac 
turers of more than 50 products and 
being tested for possible use by more 
than 500 others, including four of the 
nation’s biggest cosmetics producers. 

About 50% of Ottawa’s production 
now is PCMX, which they market as 
Ottasept; the remainder is made up of 
four other chemical products sold com- 
mercially and five chemicals Ottawa 
makes to formulae provided by indi- 
vidual buyers. 
¢ Too Little—Ottawa’s first customer 
for its PCMX was Eastman Kodak Co., 
which bought 10 Ib. in 1950 and is still 
buying it. 

That first 10 Ib. Eastman bought in 
1950 represented a full week’s output of 
Ottasept then. For the past year, 
Ottawa has averaged about 500 Ib. a 
week. And that is not nearly enough. 
In fact, that is Ottawa’s big problem 
right now: how to increase production 
to meet the growing demand, especially 
in its present homemade plant. Be- 
side that, it will be necessary to im- 
prove its marketing and distribution 
facilities. 
¢ Homemade—Even though produc- 
tion of PCMX has been upped more 
than three times with the same equip- 
ment Ottawa had two years ago, the 
present plant—a small, two-story struc- 
ture—is obviously inadequate. 

When Dr. Bovk soak over the old 
building, he and his staff, now num- 
bering six assistants, had to start from 
the bottom, ripping up the old floor, 
laying a new one, building a loading 
dock, and scrounging all over the Mid- 
west for materials and equipment. 

The production facilities themselves, 
however, are a different story. The big 
chemical reactors, centrifuges, labora- 
tory are the best money can buy. All 
of it—including the plumbing, electrical 
system, heating and ventilating system, 
and plant layout—was installed by Bovk 
and his aides. To meet the jump in de- 
mand he expects, Boyk is now eying 
potential sites for a new plant. 
¢ It Takes Time—The marketing prob- 
lem Ottawa faces is a more complex 


one. Bringing a totally new product 
onto the market, even though it was 
well known in Europe, raised problems 
Ottawa never envisioned back in 1950 
when it turned out the first batch of 
PCMX. 

First, it had to acquaint the U.S. 
chemical and pharmaccutical industry 
with the fact that it could produce 
PCMxX in high grade and sizable quan- 
tities, yet inexpensivels And manu 
facturers had to be told about the amaz 
ing versatility of the powerful germi- 
cide. Ottawa started tackling these tasks 
in its very first new product announce 
ment, which brought in an amazing 
10% response from the first mailing. 

After that, the manufacturers them 
selves had to work out their own prod 
uct specifications, consumer test them, 
design packaging, plan their promotion 
campaigns. All of that takes time, and 
many of the companies most interested 
in PCMX are going through thos¢ 
processes right now. 

e An Infant—Dr. Bovk figures it takes 
from five to seven vears to launch a new 
chemical product such as PCMX. Ot 
tasept has been out only three years. 

Once it does become highly sought 
by all segments of the soap, pharma 
ceutical, medical, and cosmetics in- 
dustries—and Dr. Boyk has no doubt 
that this will happen—Ottawa is sure 
some form of competition may appear. 

But Bovk figures Ottawa has a big 
head start. And when that day comes, 
if it does, Ottawa is confident that its 
three vears of know-how, Bovk’s proc- 
esses and direction, and the company’s 
price structure will enable it to hold 
its own, and then some. 


Air Line Merger 
Stirs Up Fanfare 


Passengers riding on Delta or Chi- 
cago & Southern planes couldn’t help 
noticing the exact moment when the 
two airlines officially merged last week 
(BW—Apr.18’53,p66). 

Delta-C&S_ publicists were 
mined to make it one merger that 
would show, publicly. They offered 
prizes for the most effective change- 
over. 

At the moment when lawyers com- 
pleted the legal closing, word went by 
teletype to all terminals and by radio 
to all planes in the air. Flight crews 
and airfield announcers flashed a bul- 
letin on public address systems. Stew- 
ardesses pinned new Delta-C&S badges 
on their uniforms. Office personnel 
slapped new maps on the wall, posted 
new counter cards, drew new timetables 
out of hiding, opened new supplies of 
stationery. Each plane as it landed was 
unloaded by ramps bearing the new 
name and emblem. 


deter- 
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TOM P. WALKER 


New President... 


... takes over at Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp., as one of the founders 
pulls out. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. changed presidents last month at 
a stockholders’ meeting in Houston. 
Tom P. Walker, a vice-president of the 
Irving Trust Co. in New York, was 
elected to fill the vacancy left by the 
sudden resignation of Claude A. Wil- 
liams, one of the founding fathers. 

Williams pulled out after a disagree- 
ment with other directors—reportedly 
over the company’s failure to line up 
underground gas storage facilities in the 
East and to expand gas reserves as fast 
as other companies are doing. 

In making a clean break, Williams 
said he was selling his 63,247 shares of 
stock to a New York syndicate at about 
$23 a share. That would amount to 
more than $1.4-million in heart balm. 
It was learned that Stone & Webster, 
Inc., largest single stockholder with 
about 14% of common shares, bought 
21,000 of Williams’ shares. Other pur- 
chasers in the syndicate included 
White, Weld & Co. and Newmont 
Mining Corp. 
¢ Incoming—Tom Walker was elected 

resident on his 62nd birthday. He has 
Set in charge of public utility invest- 
ments for Irving Trust since he organ- 
ized that department seven and a half 
years ago. For three years before that, 
he was president of the Council of Elec- 
tric Operating Companies in Washing- 
ton. 

Walker is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada. In 1927-30 he was 
vice-president of the Virginia Electric & 
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PURCHASING AGENT BRINGS THE PRESIDENT UP-TO-DATE 


“That $10,333 Farval purchase saved us °104,000" 


[N a large new flour mill, it was esti- 
mated that 13 men would be re- 
quired just to lubricate 1199 bearings 
on the mill equipment. Hand-oiling 
would be time-consuming, expensive 
and dangerous. Leaky, oil-dripping 
bearings would always be contaminat- 
ing grain and flour. 

To prevent this situation, 28 Farval 
contana systems of lubrication were 
installed, at a cost of $10,333. That 
was 5 years ago. Now, three men—one 
ver shift—handle lubrication of all 
Soochent on all 12 floors of the mill. To 
make a long story short and profitable, 
the investment in Farval has saved 
$104,000 in labor alone. Even more 
important, there is no danger of lubri- 
cants leaking to spoil food products. 

Farval is the Dualine system of cen- 
tralized lubrication that hydraulically 
delivers oil or grease, exactly measured, 
to each individual bearing, as often as 
desired. Today Farval systems protect 
millions of industrial bearings. 


FARM AI 


FREE LUBRICATION SURVEY—With- 
out obligation, let us send one of our 
lubrication engineers to inspect your 
plant equipment and present a Written 
analysis of what Farval can do for you, 
The savings possible will surprise you! 


iS 
KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION 


herever you see the sign of Farva smiliar valve 
manifolds, dual lubricant lines, central pumping sta 
tion— you know there is proper lubrication 
The flour mill elevator shown above is equipped with 
the Farval manual system discussed at left he Farval 
completely enclosed system protects products from 
contamination by lubricant. Farval handles enher o:! 
or grease, is available with manual or automatic pump 
Farval is an affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Cc 
Represented in Canada by Peacock Brothers, Limited 


| The Farval Corporation, 32844 East 80th Street 
| Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

Send Farval Bulletin 26 and details of your free 
| lubrication survey. 
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How would you like to cut down your 
wasted floor space and, at the same 
time, increase your stacking heights? 

Western Electric Company Plan- 
ning Engineers are doing just that. 
In many of their Distributing Houses, 
aisles have been narrowed to 7’ wide 
and stacking heights increased to 176”. 
Before proceeding, however, it was 
necessary to find a 3000 Ib. capacity 
Fork Lift Truck to meet these exacting 
requirements, 

After many exhaustive tests, West- 
ern Electric engineers tried Lewis- 
Shepard SpaceMaster Model “M's”. 
The “M's” gave the truck stability 
required in their high-stacked, narrow 
aisle warehouses. 


High stacking stability means faster, 
more efficient operation, of course, but 
even more important, it assures safer 
handling. 

Why is the Model “M” more stable? 

An exclusive L-S design has made it 
possible to introduce two rugged sta- 
bilizing casters under the load carrying 
frame of the truck. These two addi- 
tional points of support distribute the 
weight and greatly increase stability 
under high, heavy loads. Rigid channel 
masts are another important high lift 
stability factor. 
COMPARE THE FACTS! Ask for 
Riding Type Electric Truck Compari- 
son Chart and prove to yourself that 
Lewis-Shepard is your best buy. 


Nationwide Service — See “Trucks, Industrial” 


in your Yellow Phone Book 


r -LEWIS-SHEPARD*'¢. 


51-5 Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. %,. 


PLEASE SEND ME — ts 
®@ Proof Folders 
® Model “M” Catalog 
®@ Riding Type Electric Truck Comparison Chart 


Name 
Company 
Street 
City 


Cs 


ad 


e. 


Me “MASTER” Lint 





Power Co., and in 1930-42 he was 
president of Gulf State Utilities, in 
Beaumont, Tex. 

¢ Outgoing—Williams » isn’t alone in 
quitting Transcontinental. The day after 
Walker's election to the presidency, Dr. 
I. I. Gardescu, vice-president in charge 
of gas supplies, also resigned. Insiders 
hint that other, but lesser, officials may 
also be on the way out 

Williams, a former storekeeper and 
lawyer, got interested in the pipeline 
business in 1946, when he formed a 
company to bid—unsuccessfully—for the 
government’s Inch pipelines. He helped 
organize ‘Transcontinental two years 
later as an outgrowth of the carlier 
company. 

e Friction—Most Monday moring 

quarterbacks ascribe Williams’ troubles 
basically to his drawnout and vain efforts 
to get the Federal Power Commission 
to O.K. a wholesale gas rate increase. 
This impasse has forced the company to 
hold back on its expansion at a time 
when other pipeline outfits are exploit- 
ing a dynamic market situation 

That doesn’t set well with the stock- 
holders. 
¢ Rate Fight—In October, 1951, Trans- 
continental asked FPC for increases 
amounting to about $13.6-million a 
year. Its petition was based on con- 
struction costs of pipelines that ran 
$26.5-million above estimates. FPC 
turned the application down in May, 
1952. 

A new application was filed last 
October for increases that would bring 
in new revenue variously estimated at 
$7.7-million and $9.8-million a_vear. 
FPC allowed increases to go into effect 
under bond about six weeks ago; hear- 
ings were scheduled to reopen this week 
in Washington. 
¢ Competition—Meanwhile, Transcon- 
tinental didn’t seem to be gaining 
ground as stockholders had hoped. Op- 
erating revenues rose in 1952 to $51.5- 
million from only $39-million in 195] 
—but the company didn’t really get go- 
ing till Mar. 1, 1951. Net carnings 
dipped from $5,878,000 to $5,767,000, 
and earnings per common share went 
down from $1.35 to $1.24 

Last June, Transcontinental even lost 
its franchise to supply 64-million cu. ft. 
to Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. 
(BW—Dec.6’52,p31) under a 1950 au- 
thorization. FPC transferred the service 
to the rival Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co. Northeastern’s allotment was split 
up among T'ranscontinental’s other cus- 
tomers, but the shift was galling, never- 
theless. 

Transcontinental operates a 1,840-mi. 
pipeline from South Texas to New York 
City, plus a second line to New York 
opened last December. It sells gas to 
utility companies in the New York and 
Philadeiphia areas and in the Piedmont 
region of the Carolinas 
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North Lovisiana 
Communities Sup- 
plied with Natural 
Gas from the Pipe 
Lines of United Gas 


ARCHIBALD 
BASKIN 
BASTROP 


BELCHER 


NORTH LOUISIANA, G. S.* 


.. PREFERRED ADDRESS FOR EXPANDING INDUSTRIES 


BOSSIER CITY 


Growing markets, plentiful manpower, abundant 

materials and natural resources, good year-round working 
climate — all important elements for successful industrial 
Operation are available to you in North Louisiana. There's 
a plant site to fit your particular needs in or near the 
prosperous towns and cities served by United Gas. 


And if fuel is a problem in your operations, 
consuit the Industrial Development Division, ON 


KEATCHIE 
United Gas, Shreveport, Louisiana. LAKE PROVIDENCE 
SBON 
MANGHAM 
MER ROUGE 
One of a series describing MONROE 

the industrial advantages MOORINGEIEEEE 

of various sections of the 

Gulf South 


MOUND 


QUITMAN 
RAYVILLE 
SHREVEPORT 
JLAH 
WEST MONROE 


WINNSBORO 


* 
UNITED GAS stxvnc me ug’ Ooule 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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EUROPEAN DEFENSE PROGRAM: 


How NATO Fits Into the Pattern 


On Apr. 14, 1949, the U.S. and 
Canada joined 10 West European na- 
tions to form NATO—the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Signing of the 
North Atlantic Treaty marked a new 
departure for the U.S. For the first 
time this country joined with other na- 
tions in peacetime to build a mutual de- 
fense system, committed itself to help 
nations outside the Western Hemis- 
phere in case of attack. 

More than that, the U.S. has been 
the driving force behind the joint effort 
to build a European defense system un- 
der NATO’s wing that could make 
a Russian attack on Western Europe a 
hazardous adventure. Into this effort 
the U.S. has poured a lot of money. 
¢ Jigsaw Puzzle—Many U.S. taxpavers, 
whose money helps keep NATO going, 
have only a vague idea of how it oper- 
ates, how U.S. aid fits into the picture, 
and what relations NATO has with 
such European economic and military 
groups as the Organization for Euro- 
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pean Economic Cooperation (OEEC) 
and the proposed European Defense 
Community (EDC). 

‘This vagueness isn’t really the taxpay- 
ers’ fault. NATO itself is a pretty com- 
plicated thing. So is U.S. aid. And 
it’s easy to get lost when you try to 
fit both into the maze of Western 
European groups that are also trying 
to build up the area militarily and 
economically. 
¢ Treaty Terms—The North Atlantic 
‘Treaty Organization now consists of 14 
members. Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
lrance, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, and the U.S. signed 
the original treaty. Greece and ‘Turkey 
joined in February, 1952. 

In general, the treaty provides that 
an attack on one member is an attack 
on all. ‘That, of course, is the basis of 
most military treatics. But NATO goes 
much further than that. Its members 
also pledge themselves to work together 


financial contribution and 
many to the Euro- military fore 
° also b 


at the council meeting was that 

it doés not constitute evidence of ' Ha 

serious Soviet intentions. | 

Pointing to evidence of “huge ,. 

constant! strengthened 

” on the Soviet “ 
+ the Tso 


in peacetime to increase their ability to 
defend themselves and each other by 
self-help and mutual aid. 

e Structure—Those are nice words, but 
not much good without a permanent 
setup to carry them out. So an exten- 
sive administrative structure has evolved 
from the original treaty. Here are the 
main bodies that make up the North 
Atlantic ‘Treaty Organization: 

e The North Atlantic Council is 
the top NATO body. It consists of top 
cabinet officials from cach nation—the 
foreign, defense, and finance ministers, 
somctimes others. They mect two or 
three times a year (the latest meeting 
was last week), set NATO’s broad poli- 
cies. Each nation also has a permanent 
representative to the council. They 
meet at Paris throughout the year, carry 
out policics set by the ministers. The 
council is strictly a civil authority, and, 
as in the U.S., the military is com- 
pletely subordinate to it. 

¢ The International Staff, made up 
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If your company 
operates trucks, 
here are....:: 


ways 


you can lower your 


operating costs now! 


1. Increase tire mileage up to 50% 
—The new Kelly CHT is built to do 
exactly that in many types of opera- 
tions. A cooler-running cord body per- 
mits use of an extra thickness of Kelly’s 
tougher, denser Armorubber tread. 
And, where truck loads and speeds are 
not excessive, this tread will consist- 
ently deliver extra thousands of miles 
—fully half again the wear you get 
with standard type tires. 


2. Multiply tire life and reduce your 
final cost-per-mile with a carcass that 
holds up for extra recaps. Kellys 
achieve this with a newly perfected 
cord body that is so much stronger and 
cooler running that in most operations, 
carcass failures due to heat or impact 
are practically eliminated. The im- 
proved, pre-stretched, stabilized cord 


and newly developed heat-resisting 
cushion compounds result in a tire 
body that retains its strength far long- 
er, permits more safe recaps. ° 


3. Get ‘“‘job-designed”’ tires— 
otherwise you won’t get the perform- 
ance, mileage and safety you’re paying 
for. Look for tires built to do a better 
job on your particular type of opera- 
tion, tires with the extra performance 
features you need most. Your Kelly 
Dealer has a complete line of these 
“job-designed” tires. He can help you 
choose tires with the specific proper- 
ties that will save most for you. 


4. Maintain schedules, reduce lay- 
up time, improve safety. You can 
eliminate costly losses of time, man- 
power, money and equipment caused 


by premature tire failure. A thorough- 
going program of tire inspection by an 
expert is a valuable “stitch in time’”’ 
available at no extra cost when a com- 
petent Kelly dealer services your tire 
needs. With this service and tough, 
trouble-defiant Kellys, you can be sure 
of keeping your trucks and “‘payloads”’ 
rolling... smoothly ... safely ...and 
at an absolute minimum cost-per-mile. 


~~ FF 


PROOF! Companies of every size and 
type have proved with their own rec- 
ords that Kellys actually do bring im- 
portant savings! For detailed facts and 
figures suggesting ways to cut operating 
costs, phone your nearest Kelly Tire 
Dealer, or write today for our valuable 
Truck Tire Data book. The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, Cumber- 
land, Maryland, 


There’s a tough Kelly for every trucking job! 





ow to 


DOUBLE 


Production— 


(Without Capital Investment) 


Doubling in brass, glass, steel, aluminum, or whatever’s 
specified, is our business. We’ ve built thousands of machines 
from automatic welders to ball bearing grinders. . . 

Contributed parts for sewing machines, motor cycles, 
adding machines, typewriters, automobile engines. 

Taken over the complete production of one standard item 
in a well-known machine tool manufacturer’s line. 

Designed and built all tools for one aircraft engine 
manufacturer. 

. . » Plus an infinite variety of small tools, gages, and 
machine parts — to mention only a few. 

Reproducing customers’ products and production is our 
meat. Reflecting their standards of care and precision, 
our bread and butter. And doing it quickly, economically, 
our stock in trade. 

Can we do the same for you? Write for our 92 page 
illustrated booklet ‘“Take It To Taft-Peirce’’. 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE If TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R.!. 


TELEPHONE: WOONSOCKET 1 





“... SHAPE, however, is the 
key command in the whole 
setup...” 

NATO starts on p. 192 


of civilians, handles the day-to-day 
workings of NATO. It provides the 
council with technical and other spc 
cialized services, prepares progress r¢ 
ports. As in the United Nations Secre 
tariat, its members represent the organi- 
zation as a whole rather than the coun 
trv from which they come. ‘The Secre 
tary General—at present Britain's Lord 
Ismay—heads the staff and acts as vice 
chairman of the council 

e The Military Committee is the 
top military group within NATO. It 
is made up of the chicfs-of-staff of the 
member countries, who hold a meeting 
once a vear, more when necessary. It 
advises the council] on military affairs 
and develops measures for the unified 
defense of the North Atlantic commu- 
nity. 

¢ The Standing Group is the full 
time executive arm of the Military 
Committee and is charged with carry 
ing out its policies. It consists of rep- 
rescntatives of the chiefs-of-staff of Brit- 
ain, France, and the U.S., has a per- 
manent headquarters in Washington 

¢ Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe (SHAPE) is the mili 
tarv core of the whole structure. Gen. 
Eisenhower was its first commander, 
Gen. Ridgway holds the job now, as 
sisted by Britain’s Field Marshall Mont 
gomcry. SHAPE’s job is to build up 
the defensive potential of Western 
Europe, to lead the divisions of the 
national armies placed under NATO 
control in time of war. Three subordi 
nate commands are responsible for 
specific areas under SHAPE command. 
They are the Central Europe Com 
mand, the Northern Europe Command, 
and the Southern Europe Command. 

e There are also three other com 
mands that are outside of SHAPE 
Supreme Allied Command, Atlantic 
(SACLANT) is a NATO naval arm 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. The 
Channel Committee is mad up of 
representatives of the four member 
countries that border on the English 
Channel—Britain, France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands; and the Canada-U. S. 
Regional Planning Group is responsible 
for defending the North American 
area. 

SHAPE, however, is the kev com 
mand in the whole setup. It has under 
its wing the national forces of the 
Continental members of NATO, plus 
six U.S. divisions, four and a_ half 
British divisions, and a Canadian bri 
gade—making a total of about 50 divi 
sions. And in Greece and ‘Turkey 
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Come Summer, You'll Say, 
“It’s a Scorcher 
Outside ” 

















will Hh 
ft us 


air-conditioning industry. 


‘ 
a LL 
This model is one of 4 dif- 
ferent types of fractional 
horsepower pumps made 
by Allis-Chaimers for the 


But this Pump will help you forget it! 


FFECTIVE air conditioning of officebuildings, These dependable ‘cast-iron hearts’’ circulate 
E stores and theatres depends on the steady, cooling water through the condensers, helping 
day-in, day-out performance of the system's key keep temperatures down . . . and efficiency up 
units —like this efficient fractional horsepower In air conditioning as in every basic industry, 
circulating pump. Allis-Chalmers products deliver the kind of a job 

That's why Allis-Chalmers pumps are speci- _ performance that raises the standards of living 
fied for so many air-conditioning installations. for everybody! 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. O.—ST. THOMAS, ONT, 





SAVE AS MUCH AS 40% OF CALCULATING TIME... 


Burroughs Calculator 
with 


Heres why 


Extensions like quantity times unit 
price or hours times rate make up the 
great bulk of commercial calculating— 
and this kind of work is this Burroughs 
Calculator’s meat! 


Here is a calculator that offers you the 
superior simplicity and speed of an 
electric, key-driven calculator for this 
kind of work, plus the MemoRegister 
—a “‘memory”’ register that eliminates 
the need for recapping! 


The operator computes extensions, for 
example, in the usual way. Then, 
instantly, at the touch of a key, she 
transfers the result to the Memo- 
Register. She also can subtract items 


The result of each indi- 
vidual extension is shown 
here—ia added to or sub- 
tracted from the amount 
in the MemoRegiater dial 
by pressing just one key. 


Wherever There’s Business There's 


from the amount in the MemoRegister 
with a single key depression. 


The operator doesn’t need to re-enter 
any figures. She uses the Burroughs 
without interruption to go straight 
through to the net result of all caleu- 
lations . . . straight through-to the 
final answer. 


The Burroughs branch office near you 
will be glad to show you, on your own 
work, how much time this ‘‘Calculator 
that Remembers” can save. Consult 
your local telephone directory, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


The final answer—the net 
result of all steps — ap- 
ears automatically here 
in the MemoRegister dial, 
without recapping. 


Burroughs 


Copyright 1953, Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
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another 25 divisions are ready to protect 
NATO’s southern flank. SHAPE also 
has supporting air powcr in Europe— 
about 4,000 planes—some of it British, 
Canadian, and U.S. _ In_ peacetime, 
SHAPE plans the disposition of thes« 
forces; in war, it would take over as 
supreme headquarters of the whol 
works, with complete authority over all 
these armics. 

e U.S. Role—The U.S. has contributed 
a large amount of aid to NATO's mili 
tary setup in Western Europe. The 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(MDAP)—which is strictly a U.S. pro 
gram working with NATO and other 
countries—has spent $13-million since 
1950 on beefing up Western Europe 
militarily. For their part Western 
Europe members have all brought 
their defense expenditures up: During 
the fiscal year ending this June the 
will spend close to $12-billion on de- 
fense, or twice the figure of two years 
ago. 

U.S. aid is given in three 
forms. 

e Direct shipment of military 
goods (end item aid). About $4-billion 
has been given out in this way since 
the North Atlantic Treaty was signed. 

e Offshore procurement. Under 
this system the U.S. buys military sup 
plies in Western Europe for dollars, 
gives them to the producing country 
or some other NATO power. 

e Direct economic aid—a_ Carry- 
over from the Marshall Plan. Economic 
aid is gradually coming to an end, and 
offshore procurement is being used 
more and more to provide Western 
Europe with dollars. 

All these forms of aid are under the 
supervision of the Director of Mutual 
Security and the Mutual Securit; 
Agency—successor organization of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
that handled the Marshall Plan. MSA 
is strictly a U.S., not an international, 
organization. The military aid to 
NATO is actually administered by th« 
Defense Dept. under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program. So is off- 
shore procurement. On the other hand 
direct economic aid goes through MSA 
itself. 
¢ Two Goals—Although defense rather 
than economic recovery is now the 
chief aim of the U.S. in Western 
Europe, Washington is still interested 
in the economic picture there. Integra 
tion of Western Europe is still the U.S 
goal, just as it was under the Marshall 
Plan. But now it’s concerned with mili- 
tary as well as economic unity 

In the davs of the Marshall Plan, the 
U.S. plugged for closer cooperation 
among the European nations as one 
means of lessening their economic de 

dence on the U.S. It still favors it 
~ the same reasons, and, also, feels 
that the more united Europe becomes, 


different 
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“This” is the Bellows Drill Press Feed. 
It goes on the star wheel shaft of any 
standard drill press. A touch on the 
operating lever and the Drill Press Feed 
advances the drill rapidly to the work, 
feeds the drill through the work at the 
correct feed rate, and returns the drill to 
its starting position. It’s so simple in 
operation that workers with less than an 
hour’s training can produce top quality 


work at top production rates. 400% Production Gein in 


‘ ‘ . this drilling operation 
It can be installed on a drill press in less 


than half an hour. It can be moved from 
one drill press to another. It doesn’t inter- 
fere with hand operation of a drill press 
when desired. 


And, if the experiences of thousands of 
users are any criterion, it will pay for 
itself in your plant with the first two 
weeks’ cost savings. 


If you drill holes — it can cut your 


costs in half. One minuto per pert by 
hand, 25 seconds per part 
The Bellows Drill Press Feed is one of many “‘pack- entod 


aged” Controlled-Air-Power Devices to convert man- 
vally operated equipment to fast, low-cost automatic 
machines. New Bulletin CL-50 describes them all. 
Write for it today. No cost. No obligation. Address 
Dept. BW-553, The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


22,700 Parts Drilled in 7 
Hours 


on ‘ 


7357¢ 


FIELD ENGINEER OFFICES IN EVERY MAJOR CITY AND INDUSTRIAL AREA IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





me: ...... 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 








EMPLOYMENT 


Positions Wanted 
Write PW-7765 Business Week, to get facts on 


practical, untiring and experience sales execu- 
tive looking for new opportunity 


E tive Engi 35, registered, 14 yrs. 
plant engineering, design, production, adminisa- 
trative experience Desires challenging con- 
nection assisting management, South preferred, 
Isrochure on request, PW-7774, Business Week. 


Asst. Chief Inspector, 27, engr. grad., currently 
supervising 200, experience in statistical qual- 
ity control and precision instruments. Desire 
quality control managership or position lead- 
ing to equivalent PW-7797, Business Week. 


Engineer (BEE) age 29 Senior officer of elec- 
tronic mfg subsidiary—100 employees. Desires 
to assint executive of medium size plant, Will 
relocate. PW-7865, Business Week 


Seasoned Megotieter real estate sales, leases, 
appraisals Jenire chain or corp connection, 
Will travel, PW-7820, Business Week. 


Top Flight Executive, seek opportunity. Former 
Vice President and General Manager of nine 
small factories, manufacturer of Light metal 
and wood products, also National Sales Man- 
ager Proven background adaptable to moat 
business, Salary open, Age 44. P'W-7849, Busi- 
ness Week 

Production Control Manager — Experienced 
scheduling, production, electronic and electro- 
mechanical, Co-ordinate sales, materials, pro- 
costes and engineering data for efficient 
production schedules, Northeast U. >W- 
7609, Business Week. sala 


Research Director-Physicist. Young physicist, 
experience directing large physics and chemis- 
try laboratories. Combustion research, oscilla- 
tory phenomena, instrumentation. PW-7853 
Husiness Week. , 
Aggressive, Successful, Representative desires 
challenging future, with Reputable Manufac- 
turer in Minnesota. 14 yr's exp., salesman, 
sulesmanager, & management. Presently em- 
ployed Nat'l Co., College, Top references, fam- 
ly. PW-7864, Business Week. 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Southern Jersey & Delaware are growing. Sales 
Engineer seeks Electro-Mechanical & Specialty 
lines for glass, poultry, canning, clothing, oll & 
trucking industries. RA-7761, Business Week. 
Sales Representatives; Denver, Colo. area, age 
il, college graduate, 9 years sales and engi- 
neering experience, SA-7770, Business Week. 











Detroit Manufacturer's Agent contacting auto- 
motive and aircraft firms needs additional line 
RA-7773, Business Week 

Sales Engineer (Boston) currently serving Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Contractors, Public Works 
and Industrials, in Protected Steel Roofing and 
Siding. Wishes to contact with manufacturer 
or fabricator of specialty items, the installation 
of which will involve engineering know how 
(Lic, Prof. Engr.) Distributorship or represen- 
tation desired, Can finance accounts and ware 
house material, RA-6447. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Public Relations, Top-level busi paig 

and contacts. SS-7574, Business Week. 

Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre 

sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Service, McGraw-Hill Inter 

national Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, New York. 





EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 
Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 


hand operated, automatic, & senti-Automati« 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co,, PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 
Staplex, the automatic electric stapler cuts 
stapling time and costs sharply. Fastest . 
Easiest... Savingest way to staple. Write for 
folder. The Staplex Co., 60-74 Jay St., Bklyn. 1 
Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 
HP, stock shipment. “Cash for Surplus’’. Elec 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


=== Contract Work Wanted = 
Office Electrical Device Ready for Manufatcure. 


In successful operation past 2 years, all engi 

neering completed, no tooling required Ad- 

fAress Inquiries: Joseph J. Tucker, C.P.A., 60 
¥.C. 


B. 42 St., N. 
For Sale 
75’ yacht. Twinn GM diesels. 4 staterooms. 


Forward salon. Fully furnished. Perfect con 
dition and has everything expected in a 75’ 
luxury cruiser. Brokers protected Bowers 
Battery and Spark Plug Co., Box 1262, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

















clues 








is the specialized classified ad- 
vertising section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. You can use it effec- 
tively and economically when- 
ever you wish or offer employ- 
ment. personnel, or business 
opportunities to the manage- 
ment men of America’s busi- 








330 W. 42nd, 
NY 36. 











the better it can stand up to Russia. 

The first real attempt at permanent 
economic coopcration in I urOope 1s the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC). That body of 
civilians was set up in the spring of 
1948, under the impetus of the Marshall 
Plan, as the European counterpart of 
ECA. OEEC’s first duty was to help 
ECA decide where and how U.S. aid 
could best be used. Then it turned 
its attention to liberalization of trade. 
In this respect it has to a great extent 
done away with import quotas—the 
most rigid barrier to trade 

OEEC also launched the European 
Payments Union (EPU), which is a 
multilateral system for clearing pay- 
ments between Western Europe coun- 
tries, Britain, and the sterling area. 

Now OEEC is consulted by NATO’s 

International Staff on economic affairs. 
The Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) doesn’t fit into this picture. It’s 
a United Nations body, sitting in 
Geneva, which includes Russia and its 
satellites beside Western Europe na- 
tions. 
e New Strength—Inside the loose At- 
lantic community and inside the area 
is a much tighter European subgroup, 
knit together militarily and economi- 
cally. 

The biggest economic band holding 
this group together is the coal-steel 
pool under the Schuman Plan. Under 
this plan France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands have formed a common market 
for trade in coal, iron ore, scrap, and 
steel. The thing that sets this group 
apart from all others is that it is directed 
by a supranational body responsible not 
to the individual nations but to a Com- 
mon Assembly. 

The same six Schuman Plan nations 
have also made a bid for military unity. 
Last May they signed a treaty merging 
their national armies into a suprana 
tional European Defense Community 
(EDC). If it ever gets off paper, this 
army will be one of the components 
commanded by SHAPE, taking its 
place alongside the armies of the 
NATO members who do not belong to 
EDC. So far this treaty hasn’t been 
ratified; at present it’s stalled in the 
parliaments of France and West Ger- 
many. But it isn’t dead, and the U.S. 
is backing it strongly. It figures that 
only under such a system would France 
O.K. German rearmament. And_ it 
would like NATO to have the 12 divi- 
sions Germany is scheduled to put un- 
der arms when EDC goes through. 

If EDC does go through, there’s a 
chance you might soon see a real fed- 
eration of the six countries. The Schu- 
man Plan would be the economic leg, 
EDC the military leg. And plans are 
already on foot for some sort of a politi- 
cal organization of the six nations. 
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THE TREND 





Time to Ease the Money Squeeze 


For more than two years the Federal Reserve System 
has been pursuing a restrictive credit policy designed to 
combat inflation. 

It began in March, 1951, by withdrawing from the 
government bond market the rigid price-support pegs 
it had been maintaining since 1942. It followed this 
with a policy that checked the creation of additional bank 
reserves, thereby limiting the power of the member 
banks to expand loans and investments. Finally, early 
this year it raised the rediscount rate, thus increasing 
the cost of borrowed reserves to the commercial banks 
and still further inhibiting bank lending. 

This has resulted in a fall in the price of government 
bonds that has carried the Victory 24s down from above 
par to almost 92 last week. With over $3.8-billion of 
that issue outstanding, the aggregate market deprecia- 
tion suffered by holders of that one issue alone now 
totals about $350-million. 

As the price of governments has dropped, the market 
prices of all other high-grade bonds have likewise 
dropped. Every bank, insurance company, and other 
moneyed institution has an unrealized depreciation in 
its bond portfolio that feels like a lump of lead in 
the stomach and results in freezing a portion of the 
assets of these institutions. ‘The cost of borrowing— 
whether in the new issue market or at the banks—is 
now higher than it has been since the panic year 
1933. For some time now bankers, in their colloquial 
way, have been saying to themselves and their cus- 
tomers that money is “damned tight.” 


Mission Accomplished 


In short, the Federal Reserve System has accomplished 
what it set out to do. It has put an end to the easy 
money policy, thus halting the inflationary trend that 
so long held sway; it has applied brakes to the great 
postwar defense boom; it has put the fear of God into 
the money markets of the country. 

For all this, we applaud the money managers. We 
were among those who urged this course long before 
it was adopted. We predicted it would be effective. 
It has been. Now we think the time has come to take 
another look at the program. 

The great limitation of credit management is that 
it is a good deal easier to halt an inflation than it is 
to check a deflation once started. ‘There is sound reason 
for believing that the threat of dangerous inflation has 
been removed for the present. For example, farm prices 
have declined some 17°, from their peak in March, 
1951; in the last year alone, the farm index has dropped 
10 points, and now stands a full seven points below 
parity. And prices of other commodities have slowly 
but steadily weakened. ‘The result is reflected in the 


200 


cost-of-living index, which for a considerable period has 
been stable. 

Federal Reserve policy is not alone responsible for 
this. The whole trend of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has been to reverse the inflationary policies of its 
predecessors. Government spending for defense and 
foreign aid is being drastically cut; government employ- 
ees are being discharged; the activities of government 
bureaus are being curtailed. Spending programs, such 
as those for public housing and public works, are being 
cut down or cut out. 


The Goal: Stability 


This “sound money” approach is badly needed and 
was past due. At the same time it must be recognized 
that all these factors coming together tend in the same 
direction. They are anti-inflationary, which is another 
way of saying that they are deflationary. The goal of 
credit management is, of course, neither inflation nor 
deflation; it is economic stability. That means the 
golden rule for central bankers is the antique motto, 
“Nothing in excess.” 

Events in the money market last week seemed to us 
to be .saying pretty plainly that we may be overdoing 
this tight money business. The Victory 24s, as we have 
mentioned, went to-92 contrasted with a high of 1064 
in 1946. The leading banks raised their rates for prime 
short-term commercial borrowers to 34°¢—highest in 
a generation. And the U.S. Treasury suffered the 
ignominy of seeing its first big refunding issue, the new 
Humphrey 34s, go to a discount before they had even 
been issued. 

All these events suggest that it is time for the Federal 
Reserve to ease up a iittle on its tight-money policy. 
We are glad to know the brakes work, but we don’t 
want to go through the windshield. 


Dragon Deal 


Things have certainly changed since St. George slew 
that notorious dragon and freed that well-known maiden. 
Prime Minister Churchill—pardon us, Sir Winston now 
—has said that St. George today would meet the dragon 


not with his horse, but with a secretariat. He would, 
Sir Winston said, “be armed, not by a lance, but several 
flexible formulas.” 

Above all, after a conference, this twentieth century 
St. George “would then lend the dragon a lot of money.” 
Finally, according to Sir Winston, “the maiden’s release 
would be referred to Geneva or New York, the dragon 
reserving all rights, meanwhile.” 

And if really hard pressed, we suspect, the dragon 
would start an all-out peace offensive. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man... one or A seru 


Dr. -Tohnson on the art|of happiness 


THERE IS NOTHING TOO LITTLE 


FOR SO en A CREATURE 


AS MAN. “i IT IS BY 





STUDYING LITTLE THINGS THAT 


WE ATTAIN THE GREAT ART 


OF HAVING AS LITTLE MISERY 


AND AS MUCH HAPPINESS AS 


(From James Boswell, The Life of Samuel Johnson, LLD., 1791) 


Container Corporation of America Ty, 





Another new development using 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemica 
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OMETIMES a hot sales idea is simply wipe it clean 


by the advantages of a mater! witl h and you're in business again 


so often happens with Geon. Somet , are lots of other uses in boats or 


] 


the idea comes first and only need automobiles. Color? Nine wonderful hues 


right material to burst into a sales su it any color scheme! 
, 


Take this low cost all purpose [ ng made ot Geon., tt is sculf resist- 


waterproof and non-inflammable. It 


that housewives are buying by the 
sands. It is made of Geon molded int grease resistant and it is skid- 
rope fabric pattern and is finding esistant. wet or dry 

use in every workroom of the hous le Ge n comes in readily adapt- 
a fatigue mat for ironing or at the kitcl al rms—as resins, plastic granules 
sink. It’s a bath mat that dries in These forms may be 
It can be used on the porch an ing, dipping, coating or 
ways and foyers or as an easy s one of them can help 


front door mat. Best of all, it levelop a product, to 


raw matferials 


bring in more sales. For technical infor- 
mation, write Dept. A-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Compar Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 


chemco. In Canada t ner, Ontario, 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « 


HARMON colors 





